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EDITORIAL NOTES 
We are Forging Ahead s 

This Journal is now entering upon the second year of its useful career... The 
warmth with which it has been received in India and abroad justifies our hope 
that it has a glorious future. Starting a new journal which caters to the needs 
and problems of education and psychology is by itself a challenging task. The 
trials and tribulations it has to pass through during its early infancy are of. 
such magnitude that its existence and continuation are always in jeopardy. It 
is gratifying to note that this Journal has borne its teething troubles with hope 
and cheer and its future is assured. We have been able to procure and publish 
articles of high standard from eminent educationists in India and abroad and 
the number of readers and subscribers is steadily rising, so that in the near 
future it will be able to stand on its own legs. We are fully conscious of the 
limitations imposed on it by the circumstances beyond our control, but thanks 
to the kindly interest taken by the authorities of the Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda and its illustrious vice-chancellor, Dr. J. M. Mehta, we 
are confident of overcoming them and forging ahead with renewed vigour and 
vitality. The Journal has already occupied its legitimate place amongst the 
leading journals of its type and bids fair to serve the cause of educational and 

psychological research with distinction. 
We would like to invite the attention of our readers to the confusion 
| created in the minds of most of them that this Journal is identical with the 
Journal of Education and Psychology published from this place for over fifteen 
years, It may please be noted that the Education and Psychology Review is а 
` new journal altogether published by the Faculty of Education and Psychology 
and that the Journal of Education and Psychology is now being published by 

its editor from Delhi and not by this Faculty. 
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We wish the readers a very happy New Year and pray that the New 


Year will bring in its wake peace and prosperity to the world which is torn by _ 
conflicts and dissensions. 


Education and National Integration 


The festering sore of linguistic and cultural dissensions, the demands D 
various linguistic, regional and cultural groups and the occasional untoward 
incidents indicating narrow communal and religious tendencies are some of the 
causes that have necessitated introspection on the part of those who are at the 


helm of affairs in our country. АП these phenomena, although manifesting 


themselves in different garbs, can be traced back to only one root cause, viz , ће, 
absence of a sense of integration. This state of things which is, even under _ 
normal circumstances, harmful to the Solidarity of the nation, is the more harm- 
ful and alarming in view of the recent happenings on our frontiers which demand 
an immediate mobilisation of national resources to meet the situation effectively» 
It is a matter of extreme satisfaction that our leaders have started probing } 
the circumstances that must have resulted in this dangerous state of affairs 
and have promptly appointed а committee headed by Dr. Sampurnananda 
“ (x) to study the role of education in strengthening and promoting the progre5 
of emotional integration in national life and to examine the operation of EC 
encies which come in the way of their development and (2) in the light T | 
such study to advise on the Positive educational programmes for youth i? 


general and students of schools and colleges in particular, to strengthen the 
process of emotional integration. ” 


One cannot hel 
the authorities are f. 
True, 


p thinking, however, that the nervousness and concern p 
eeling is out of all proportion to the gravity of the situation. 
these fissiparous tendencies have manifested themselves in an ugly way !n 
Some places, yet there stil] Prevails a strong sense of unity in spite of apparent 
diversity that can be marked even by a causal observer. The main causes that 
have contributed to the expression of dissatisfaction can easily be removed if 
our leaders, instead of Postponing things, face the problems squarely. There 
are two main problems, Firstly, considerable dissatisfaction and disruption has 
resulted from the fact that а large section of people does not want Hindi to be 
the national language because of the fact that it has regional affiliations and no 
regional language can force itself on the whole country as such. The resistance 
to Hindi is not negligible апа it is in the fitness of things that we take a matter- 
offact view and forge ont a solution at the earliest possible convenience. 
Allowing English to continue as the language of administration can only work 
83 а stop-gap arrangement; for emotional reasons, if for nothing else, none 
Would like a foreign language to be accepted as a national language. The 
acceptance of Irish and Hebrew as national languages in Ireland and Israel 
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respectively may be quoted as instances in point. At present it seems there 
is no solution that can be acceptable to all parties, yet the solution can no 
longer be deferred. We must accept as our national language some language 
which has no narrow regional affiliations and yet, from which every one of our 
regional languages has drawn its sustenance and forthwith put a stop to this 
linguistic malaise which might jeopardize the future of the nation. Secondly, 
it is worthwhile to remember that the communal disturbances that often tarnish 
the good name of our country are not new in our country. The actors and the 
stage are almost always the same. These are the creation of the same dis- 
grunted groups as have not been able to achieve intellectual integration and 
have established a modus vivendi or a merely working compromise and continue 
to have parallel societies and cultures. Measures have therefore to be under- 
taken to ensure that such groups get intellectually and culturally integrated. 


Educationists in our country are obviously the most potent agency to 
ensure this integration and they cannot escape the responsibility in this matter. 
Since the achievement of independence siucere efforts are being made in this 
direction in every State in the Union and it is no small consolation to find that 
these have met with marked success. The teaching of every possible subject 
has been yoked for the purpose of streugthening the sense of national unity and 
solidarity, which accounts for the all-round progress achieved during the last 
decade and the peace and prosperity which we enjoy. Our erstwhile rulers, 
were naturally interested in fostering rival groups and creating divisions in 
Indian society in their own political interests and text-books in history, under 
old arrangements, dealt mainly with wars between communities. Language text- 
books contained much matter that resulted in creating an inferiority complex in 
the minds of our people. Modern text-books have substituted matter that will 
result in the development of a sense of healthy national unity in youths and in 
fostering a robust sense of optimism. Narrow loyalties to religion, language, 
race and caste are gradually fading. Singing of soul-stirring national songs, 
celebrations of national festivals and observation of birth and death anniver- 
saries of national heroes have contributed substantially to the deepening of the 
sense of nationalism. Cultural activities which have nowadays been gaining 
in importance in our educational institutions have also helped this cause to а 


very considerable extent. 


Although it has to be conceded that schools cannot absolve themselves 
from this responsibility, it is necessary to recognise the limitations of the in- 
fluence they can wield. The limitations refer to time and place. The influence 
of schools gradually weakens after the students have left school. It is often 
overshadowed or overpowered by stronger malignant influences when pupils 
start moving in society where social, political and religious forces working on 
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them are often positively harmful to a sense of national unity. It is common 
knowledge that the schooling period, although immensely important from the 
viewpoint of the formation of healthy habits, does not mark the termination of 
education which is a life-long process. It is, therefore, necessary to create and 
maintain a social milieu where the desirable habits formed during the schooling 
period will not decay or degenerate. This can be done only if the elders of the 
society who are the teachers of the grown-ups realise their responsibility, ¥#2-, that 
their behaviour substantially affects that of the common man. It is they who 
are educators of those at the post-adolescent stage. It is these young men and 
women who are the pillars of our nation that have to be taught by out leaders, 
as our Vice-President pointed out the other day, by keeping aloof from casteism, 
communalism and regionalism, by refusing to be obsessed by power ог money 
and by providing living examples of justice, self-sacrifice and integrity. They 
must make it a point to adhere to means which are in consonance with a 
unalloyed democratic spirit and by observing perfect discipline and restraint i 
inspire the adolescents, whose irresponsible and reprehensible behaviour in schoo 
and colleges has become a constant headache to our level-headed administrator’ 
and statesmen. If this antidote against this rapidly developing malady 5 dl 
effectively and immediately administered and the narrow loyalties are allowe 
to grow unimpeded, the nation can well write off its future. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH: V 


STEPHEN N. COREY 


This is the fifth and final short article in the series dealing with educa- 
tional research that has been written for this journal. In it I comment on 
statistics and discuss a few of the problems involved in teaching statistical 
concepts and applying statistical procedures to educational research data. 


Many persons first becoming acquainted with educational research and 
contemplating a study are intimidated by their belief that research and 
statistics are inseparable and that the latter is almost incomprehensible. Some 
of the fear of mathematics that seems to characterize so many otherwise well- 
educated men and women apparently carries over to statistics. I have fre- 
quently been concerned about the large percent of M.Ed. candidates who claim 
ignorance and fear of statistics even though they are planning a minor research 
study in which the data must be examined quantitatively. A number of 
students, some of them candidates for the Ph.D., try to describe their investiga- 
tion as “ qualitative” rather than “ quantitative " because they assume this 
absolves them from the obligation to understand and apply even elementary 
statistical procedures to their data. 


Occasionally an investigator of an educational problem gives the impres- 
sion in the report of'his study that he uses statistical procedure and termino- 
logy largely to impress the reader rather than as a way of making better 
inferences from his data. Not long ago I read a research monograph about 
Basic School crafts which was called a “ statistical study " in one context and a 
“mathematical investigation” in another. The author of this study, which 
was а formidable one, showed a surprising lack of familiarity with the logic, 
operations and symbolism of statistics even though page after page of text was 
ostentatiously devoted to unnecessarily detailed reports of the computation of 
standard errors and inaccurate interpretations of their meaning. 


Some Reasons for Statistical Naivete in Educational Research 


There are, of course, many reasons for the lack of statistical sophistication 
in much educational research. One is the way statistics as a subject is taught 
to post-graduate students. In far too many cases the emphasis seems to be 
upon getting through a 600 page text rather than teaching well a limited 
number of important concepts. This results in superficial learning which, 
because it is ordinarily not used, is forgotten fast. 
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The observation that the usual course in statistics for students of educa- 
tion, even on the post-graduate level, probably covers too much ground E 
supported by even a casual examination of the table of contents of any one о 


the widely used texts. А great majority of the post-graduate students in teacher | 


training institutions will be classroom teachers, inspectors, or administrators: 
Such people will receive little help in improving their professional behavior a 
improving schools by spending hours on the calculation of the mean or standar! 
deviation by the “short” method practising the use of sampling formulam 
computing indices of curvilinear relationship or understanding the When 
Doolittle test-selection method, This contention is not intended as a criticism 
of texts dealing so extensively with these statistical operations; rather, it 15 Е 
criticism of placing the operations very high on the list of understandings an 
skills that beginning investigators or practical school people need in order to 
improve. 


In any development of elementary statistics all of the major ideas seem ta 
cluster around one or more of the following five areas : 

т. The tabulation and graphic presentation of data. 

2. Measures of central tendency. 

3. Measures of dispersion or variability. 

4. Measures of relationship among variables. 

5. Applications of sampling theory. 


А research student in education who has a good grasp of the basic ideas ш 
each of these headings and who realizes that these “ hooks ” provide conve 
places on which to hang many specific statistical concepts and operations he 
taken a good stride in the right direction. 


In relation to the pedagogical aspects of texts in statistics, E. F. Lindquist 
impresses me as one of the few authors who seems to have grasped adequately 
the importance of helping students master the major and important RO. 
rather than having them develop supeficial acquaintance with a large number 0 
formulas and operations. His elaboration of ** The fundamental theorems in the 
analysis of variance ”2, for example, is a classic in the lucidity with which the 
basic conceptions that give meaning to the analysis of variance are explained. 
Similarly, his clear description of rectilinear correlation in relation to Z scores OF 
standard scores? has helped many students avoid the gross errors that occur 


when the statistical conception called “correlation” is not thoroughly under- 
stood. 


A es 
Another reason for the unsatisfactory application of statistical procedura 


E: D: Lindquist, Stati. 


> x ‘fin Со: 
stical Analysis in Educational Research. Houghton-Mifflin C?" 
М. Y. 1940. 


* E. F, Lindquist, А First Course in Statistics. Houghton-Mifflin Co., М. Y. 1938. 
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to educational data is the fact that whatever is taught about statistics is 
generally taught in the text-book sequence rather than in connection with the 
students' reed to treat his own research data statistically. This may be inevit- 
able, given present training practices, but many post-graduate students have 
reported to me that they first began to get the “ feel" for the practical import- 
ance of statistics when they had to learn about the subject in order to treat 
their own research data. The apparent inability of the teacher training lecturers 
in statistics to take advantage of the “ most teachable moment", when the 
M.Ed. student really needs some statistical concepts and operations to get on 
with his research, is understandable but lamentable. 


Some teachers of statistics, in spite of their general familiarity with text- 
book treatments of the subject, are quite uuable to apply what they know to a 
problem of data treatment that puzzles a particular investigator. The latter, 
more often than not, cannot get much help unless he can modify his problem so 
that it conforms to the text-book illustration. Only the best of the teachers of 
statistics can take the investigator's problem and-adapt their knowledge of 
statistics to it. This is most frequently illustrated in the case of a teacher of 
statistics who has, himself, used statistics in his own research. 


The Priority of Straight Thinking 


No amount of familiarity with statistical definitions, concepts and formulas 
or operations can substitute for clear thinking about educational research data 
and their treatment. Many of the statistical errors of commission and ommis- 
sion in educational investigations result from careless or naive thinking. This 
has led me to believe that it might be wise before attempting to give any 
instruction in statistics per se to provide students with practice and guidance 
in thinking about problem like the following : 4 


г. In the State of Bengal an estimate of the typical district size was the 
average of all district populations. The use of this index as a re- 
presentative “central tendency " led to a serious error. Why ? 

2. Official government questionnaire studies of family incomes result in 
aggregates which are appreciably below the actual incomes, What do 
you suspect might be the chief reasons for this error? 

3. The Commissioner of Police in a large Indian city issued a report that 
showed an increase of 33% in crime in 1955 over 1950. This was 
based upon police records. It proved to be greatly in error. Why? 


4. Two independent but highly reputable and competent teams of 
interviewers asked Negroes if the United States army was unfair to 


“ A number of these problems are adapted from Wallis, W. A. and Roberts, H. V, 
Statistics; A New Approach Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1956, 646 pages, 


то. 


тт. 


12. 
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them. One research team received 359/ of affirmative answers, the 
other only 11%. Why do you think this may have happened ? 

А number of years ago a comprehensive census taken in one district 
in China for military and taxation purpose indicated a total popula- 
tion of 28,000,000. A few years later a census of the same territory 
for famine relief gave a population of 105,000,000. How would you 
explain this apparent increase ? 

The incidence of mental and nervous diseases appears to be higher 
among men than women. On the assumption that the actual incid- 
ence is the same, how would you explain the findings ? 

If a carefully conducted Study of local records indicated that there 
were more illiterates in State “ A ” in India than in State “В”, how 
would you interpret this fact ? f 
During World War II about 175,000 people were killed in accidents 
in the United States and about 4,08,000 were killed in the United 
States armed forces. How would yould you criticize the conclusion 
that it is only about twice as dangerous to be overseas in the armed 
forces than to be at home ? 

The death rate from tuberculosis is far higher in the State of Arizon? 
(U.S.A. ) than in any other State. What criticism would you make 
of the inference that Arizona is bad for tubercular people ? 

During a particular year in a western nation approximately 14,000 
intoxicated pedestrians were injured and only 4,400 intoxicate 
drivers. Criticize the conclusion that it is some three times 49 
dangerous to be a pedestrian while intoxicated as it is to be a driver. 
During a certain period of World War II, the fatalities in three 


branches of the armed forces of one of the combatants were reported 
as follows: 


Army 2,34,874 
Navy 39,379 
Marines 19,733 


Total 2,93,986 

Criticize this conclusion: “ The chances of one being killed in battle 
are greatest in the army, least great in the marines. ” 

The Office of Edacation (U.S.A.) sampled the offerings of small 
American high schools during the first term of the year 1947-48 and 
found that only 48% offered physics or chemistry. From these dat? 
many speakers have reported that less than half of the small America? 
high schools teach Physics and just about half teach chemistry. what 


criticism would you make of this conclusion ? 


D 
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Each of the above problems, as the reader undoubtedly has recognized, 
represents an instance of incorrect inference from data. The inferences were 
incorrect because the person making them did not think clearly about the data 
or was insufficiently familiar with the factors that influenced their magnitude. 
The mistakes were not the result of ignorance about the technicalities of statisti- ` 
cal operations. ® 

The three fundamental desiderata in educational research, assuming the 
choice of a significant problem, are first, to procure reliable and valid data, 
second, to think clearly about these data in relation to their source and the kind 
of generalization they might support, and third to process the data in ways that 
makes wise inferences from them possible.. Very little if anything of a statistical 
nature, can be done to improve the quality of research data. Poor data remain 
poor data no matter how refined the statistical analysis may be. This is no 
denial of the fact that statistical treatments can provide an investigator with 
help estimating certain aspects of the quality of his data. 


Quite often in educational research the investigator appears to forget that 
his data are fallible and his application to them of certain statistical procedures 
involves refinements that border on the ridiculous. In the monograph alluded 
to above all of the evidence consisted of written reports of certain of their acti- 
vities by third and fourth grade children. Despite the apparent limitations in 
such data they werê “averaged ” to the fifth decimal place. This reminds one 
of using a delicate laboratory balance scale to weigh a large rock. 

Conclusion 

The understanding and use of statistical concepts and operations by 
research students in education especially the ones who are just getting started 
as investigators, will improve when and if: " 

т. The fear of statistics as a branch of applied mathematics is reduced. 


Learning statistics is consistently viewed as a means to making better 


2, inferences from research data rather than as an end in and of itself. 

3. Instruction in statistics emphasizes helping the student to understand 
thoroughly а limited number of concepts and operations rather than 
trying to include everything. 

4. The investigator has access to a good teacher of statistics in the pro- 


cess of doing his study. 
A word or two about each of the “ practice" problems is given below to suggest 
come of the limitations they illustrate in thinking about data or research 


evidence: 


5 At the end of this article a brief comment is made regarding each problem which 
suggests what may be wrong with the inference in each case. 


R2 
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I. One district is so large as to make the average or mean as an indica- 
tion of central tendency quite misleading. 

2. (a) Small items of incidental income overlooked 

(b) Taxes. 

Possible differences in police definitions of crime—1950 and 1955. 

One team Negro ; one team not. 

Obvious explanation. 

Way of life of men leads to more frequent detection of serious 

psychological disorder. ] 

7. Possible differences in definitions and ways of testing for literacy т 

two States. 
Total populations involved in the ratios are greatly dissimilar. 
Arizona's climate is considered helpful for the tubercular and attracts 
many of them. 

Io. Same as 8 above. 

Ir. Same as 8 above, 


I2. Physics and chemistry taught in alternate years in small schools. 
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TAGORE'S EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
S. N. MUKERJI 
Introduction 


* My eyes have seen much, but they are weary. My ears have heard 
much, but they thirst for more’. 


These were the words uttered by Tagore, not when he was a youth of 
twenty-five but a venerable old man ofseventy. The remark reveals the most 
striking feature of the great seer, his longing for fresh experience and his 
insatiable desire to know more. And he was a great teacher and he fully 
realised that “ А teacher can never truly teach, unless he is still learning 
himself." These are neither idle words, nor a mere piece of advice to teachers. 
What Tagore said, he practised. In fact his whole long life of eighty years was 
а saga of unceasing growth. Не not only grew, but grew with the times. He 
never stopped growing. 


Tagore’s Naturalism 


Nature had the greatest influence on Tagore. He was brought up on 
nature’s lap right from his infancy. The small garden attached to his ancestral 
house at Jorasanko, the tank near the servant's quarters, and the “ tangled roots 
of the ancient banyan tree” standing on the bank of the tank kept his mind 
tingling with the consciousness of such a surrounding when he was brought up. 
And the little Rabi “ would get wet through shoes, stockings, and all"! but he 
would not catch cold. He would lie on the open roof in the heavy autumn dew, 
his hair and clothes would be soaked. 


When such a child was sent to the Oriental Seminary and later on to the 
Normal School, his inner self revolted against what he actually experienced in 
school. The poet narrated the reaction when he was sent to school and entered 
the classroom, “ The benches and tables forced themselves rudely уй my atten- 
tion, elbowing and jostling their way into my mind. They were always the 
same—stiff, cramping and dead.” * 


Tagore's naturalism springs from his reaction to the conditions of school 
life prevalent in his day and from his conception of the type of life suited to the 
physical conditions of India and handed down through the ages as a racial 
inheritance and social tradition. “АЦ the modern civilisations,” says Tagore, 
“have their cradles of brick and mortar. " This ordinarily tends to interpose a 
barrier between man and nature. But in India, civilisation had its roots in 


1 My Boyhood Days, p. 17. 
3 bid. p. 53. 
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nature, in our /apovans. The forest was the fountain head of our civilisation. 
It nurtured our Vedic and Buddhist institutions. The forest life used to bring 
students into direct contect with nature, and was calculated to develop a most 
receptive frame of mind. As Tagore has remarked “ The current of civilisation 
that flowed from its forests inundated the whole of India." 1 


This is why Visva-Bharati was started in a calm and quiet place, away 
from the bustle and hustle of the work-a-day world. It has the atmosphere of a 
tapovan. Even the classes are held, as far as possible, under the canopy of 
heaven in the groves and under the shades of trees. The open spaces around 
the groves, the trees, the dawn and the evening and the moonlight carry their 
own message to the receptive minds of the young. While addressing the 
students of Shantiniketan the poet has said, “The surrounding nature was E 
great teacher to us. She moulded our daily life in the spirit of beauty an 
delight, harmony and colour and caused us to meditate upon our inner being. 


F ith 
Thus Tagore stressed that the child's education should be in collaboration мій 
Mother Nature. 


He, therefore, suggested that the child's life should not be weaned 102 
nature, He writes, ** We rob the child of his earth to teach him geography» ? 
language to teach him grammar. His hunger is for the Epic, but he is supplie 
with chronicles of facts and dates."? Child nature protests against such а 
calamity with all its power of suffering. The child's knowledge is also bookish: 
One illustration is sufficient. The poet once asked a school boy of Allahaba 
the vernacular meaning of the word 'River'. He gave the correct answer 
But on enquiry, whether he had even seen a ‘river’, he nodded:his head though 
he could see the ripples of the Ganges from his classroom window. 


In his school at Shantiniketan, Tagore tried his best that the student? 
receive their lessons from a living teacher and not from mere text-books, Thi? 
is illustrated in the following passage: 

The boys of my school have acquired instinctive knowledge of th? 
physiognomy of the tree. By the least touch they know where the 
can find a foothold upon an apparently inhospitable trunk... MY 
boys are able to make the best possible use of the trees in gathering 
fruits, taking rest and hiding from undesirable pursuers. * 


But it should not be su 
books at all. 


its dangers, 


Pposed that Tagore did not recognise the value of 
He only wanted to point out that the book has its limitations ал 
At any rate it comes between us and our world. As the poet say? 
1 Visva-Bharati Quarterly, 1924. 
3 Ibid., October, 1938, 
3 Personality, р, 116. 

* Ibid. р. 118, 
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“We have got into the habit of covering the windows of our minds with their 
pages, and plasters of book phrases have stuck into our mental skin, making it 


impervious to all direct touches of truth. * 


Even for the acquisition of knowledge, the poet felt that man must make 
use of the instruments given to him by nature. The poet points out that one 
such instrument which is so much neglected in the civilised society is our feet, 
since the soles of our feet are the best adapted for intimately knowing the earth 
by their touch. For the feet have subtle modulations of contour which *' she 
only offers for the kiss of her true lovers—the feet."? But he was not for banish- 
ing foot altogether. He only advocated that the soles of children’s feet should 
not be deprived of their education, provided for them by nature, free of cost. 


Another corollary which emerges from the above is simplicity. The poet 
believed. that ‘poverty is the school in which man had his first lesson and best 
training". It brings us into complete touch with life and the world, for living 
richly is living mostly by proxy, and this living in а world of lesser reality. 
The poet feels that ‘ this may be good for one's pleasure and pride, but not for 
one's education......Therefore in my school, I had to provide for this great 
teacher—this rareness of furniture and materials—not because it is poverty but 
because it leads to personal experience of the world."? These are the main 
elements in Tagore's naturalism, and he wanted education to be in harmony 
with nature. He further stressed that education can only become natural and 
wholesome, when it is the direct fruit of a living and growing knowledge. 


Humanism 
7 


Tagore had a deep sense, almost from infancy, of the beauty of nature. 
* At the same time," he says, “I had a peculiar susceptibility to human 
kindness." All these craved expression, and naturally I wanted to give them 
my own expression.” ^ This led him to the ideal of action on creative activity 
which he considered to be the most important factor in education. As he says, 
“Men should be brought together and full scope given to them for the work of 
their intellectual exploration and creation, and the teaching should be like the 
overflowing water of this spring of culture, spontaneous and inevitable.’’> 


With Tagore, art is fundamental to humanlife. He believed that man 
has his vital and mental energy vastly in excess of his need which urges him to 
work in various lines of creation for its own sake, and that he uses this surplus 
energy in the creation of art, in various forms like music, dancing, painting, 


1 А. Х. Sores, ed. op. cit. pp. 36-37- 

2 Ibid. р. 25. 

3 Personality, p. 121. 

4 Tagore: “А Poets School,” Vishva-Bharati Bulletin, No. 9, p. 4. 
5 A, X, Soares (ed.). ope cit. p. 9. 
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sculpture, poetry, drama and other forms of literature. In fact man's uw. 
tion is built upon this surplus. This is the reason why of all creatures, only 
man knows himself, because his impulse comes back to him in its excess. n 
feels his personality more intensely than other creatures, because his power 0 
feeling is more than can be exhausted by his objects. 


With that objective in view, Tagore made provision not only for academic 
courses of teaching in Shantiniketan but also-for music and dancing, ра 
Sculpture, crafts and seasonal festivities. In the worship at the temple or 3 
the time of prayer every morning in the open air, one hears music and songs Ш 
Shantiniketan. In fact the poet composed most of the Gitanjali songs in his 
School. These, when fresh in their first bloom, were sung to the boys, and they 
came in crowds to learn them. They sang them in their leisure houts, шо 
in groups, under the open sky on moonlit nights. The poet'slater plays W E. 
written there, and the boys took part in their performance. Lyrical dram 
were written for their seasonal festivals, 


Besides the emphasis on creative activity, the second trend in То х 
humanism is the emphasis on the ideal that “mankind must realise а ий d 
wider in range, deeper in sentiment, Stronger in power than ever B fs 
For achieving this end, one can see three strands woven together. The fit п 
to develop Indianness and unity in India. In all his writings, he chose C 
themes, and episodes from the Ramayana and Mahabharata. Не had ап a 
bounded admiration for the Upanishadic seers and thinkers and for Mou. 
Vyas and Kalidasa. His Shantiniketan inspired students with a passion E 
Indianness in thought and behaviour. And inan article entitled ‘The ULM 
of India’, the poet has left a prophetic message for his countrymen: 


: A 2 ks W7 
When in India Province will join province, race will join race, E s 
ledge will be linked with knowledge, endeavour with endeavour, t 


_ T 
the present chapter of India will end and she will emerge in the larg? 
history of the world. 


The second is the poet's desire to bring the different cultures of the East 
loser contact and more intimate relations. One of the objectives of the 
-Bharati is to achieve this end through patient study and research. UM 
poet believes it is time “ for the East to collect its own scattered lamps an 

offer them to the enlightenment of the world. ”? He was, however, not content 
with the cultures of the East only. He wanted to work toward the establish- 
ment of a living relationship between the East and the West. This is why de 
Visva-Bharati aims at realising “ in a common fellowship of study the а 
of the East and the West, апа thus ultimately to strengthen the fundamenta 


1 ‘Ап Eastern University ', Vishva-B, 
* Loo, cit., 


into c 
Visva: 


harati Bulletin, No. 7, р. 2. 
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conditions of world peace through the establishment of free communication of 
ideas between two hemispheres.” 1 
Regarding the relative contributions of the East and West, the poet has 
observed : a 
The mystic consciousness of the infinite, which the East brought 
with her, was greatly needed by the man of the West to give him his 
balance. 
On the other hand, the East must find her own balance in science— 
the magnificent gift that West can bring to her. 


Thus Tagore realised that “above all nations is humanity ”. He believed 
in a unity that was universal amidst national diversity and that national varia- 
tions are necessary for the harmonious development of the world. In his own 
poetic and picturesque manner he says: 

The monsoon clouds, generated on the banks of the Nile, fertilise the 
distant shores of the Ganges; ideas may have to cross from the East 
to Western shores to find a welcome in men's hearts and fulfil their 
promise. East is East and West is West—God forbid that it should 
be otherwise; but the twain must be in unity, peace and mutual under- 
standing; their meeting will be all the more fruitful because of their 
differences ; it must lead both to the holly wedlock before the common 
altar of humanity. 


And finally is the poet's frank and uninhibited pleasure in human life, As 

he expressed in Kari-o-Komal (Sharps and Flats) : “I yearn fora dwelling with- 

` in Humanity's heart." Не was always interested in the common man and the 

multitude. The humble clerk, the village postman, the homeless waif and others 

of no note and renown moved the poet to deep pathos. The tiller of the soil, the 

fisherman, the boatman and similar other nonentities absorb his otherwise philo- 

sophicalinterest. The poet plainly regrets that for the major part of his life, he. 

has remained cut off from the widest commonality of man by the barrier of so- 
called aristocracy. His humanism assumes a deeper meaning here, 


This feeling for the common man led him to organise the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction àt Sriniketan, which carries on social welfare work and maintains 
farms and workshops for giving vocational education. The Visva-Bharati also 
lays a special emphasis on the development of the social aspect of pupils. The 
care of the weak, the maimed, the indigent and the backword is an example of 
humanitarian work of the institution. The poet also drew a plan of * Lok Shiksha’ 
for the education of the people. In 1933, he appealed to the Calcutta University 
to organise a net-work of examination centres all over the country for the benefit 


1 Vishva-Bharati Prospectus, р, т, 
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of those of our men and women who, for some reason or other could not take 
advantage of the normal educational system existing in.the country, but who 
could, given opportunity and incentive, study at home in their leisure time and 
thus enjoy the blessings of education and get rid of the ignominy of lack of 
education. In 1935, he addressed the then Minister of Education for Bengal on 
the same subject. But as neither the Government nor the University of Calcutta 
seemed fo be interested in the proposition, the Loke Siksha Samsad took up this 
work and is conducting a number of examinations, 
Idealism 

Tagore’s idealism is a poet’s idealism, having for its hidden spring а divine 
discontent with things as they are. In 1861 when he was born, the currents 0 
three movements had met in the life of our country. One of these movements 
was religious reforms introduced by Raja Rammohan Ray. The other was к. 
literary revolution caused by Bankim Chandra Chatterji. The third was t 1 
‘national movement. It was not fully political, but it began to reflect the min К 
of Indians trying to assert their. own personality. The old traditions of th 
country were being washed away by these currents and the “ modern city Vd 
spirit of progress had just begun driving its triumphal car over the lussi 
green life of our ancient village community 7,3 


Tagore was brought up in an atmosphere of the confluence of these thre? 
movements, all of which were revolutionary. They produced in his min 
conflict between a life of peace and simplicity and a life of hurricane activity ай 
luxury, between the doctrine of spirit and the doctrine of matter. The РА 
writes, “ Though the trampling process was almost complete around me, yet 
wailing cry of the past was still lingering ovér.the wreckage.” ® Не did по 
feel at home in the “ closed-up harness" of acity and he was haunted by a 
“ home sick fancies of an exile"? Не found himself “a stranger in а strane 
land" and “a wanderer in my heart”. “Ultimately he found his home ! 
Shantiniketan, established by his father. Here he started his school on ү 
ideals of ancient ¢apovans of India. This was a modern revival of an ancie? 
tradition, and there was much in it to attract the poet's imagination. 


In Shantiniketan, the poet found a home not only for himself but also fo 


his pupils. According to him, the realisation of the self becomes the end e 
harmony with the universe, the means, In his school he proceeded to Е. 
about the harmony by living a life in the forest, in the open ай. It is абсо. 
to achieve such harmony in an ordinary school. On the contrary, it forcib) 
snatches away children from a world full of the mastery of God's own handwoF 
full of suggestiveness of personality. г ۶ à 


1 Tagore: “А Poet's School", Visva-Bharati Bulletin, No. 9, P- 4. 
2 Sadhana, p. 69. S Loc, cit, 
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According to the poet, Nature plays a vital role in an individual's life. 
Like mother, it supplies emotional, moral and spiritual nourishment to man. 
The poet was reminded of the wordings of his first lesson in Bengali: “ It rains, 
the leaves tremble.” He was thrilled with the delight which these words 
suggested to him. He says, “ The unmeaning fragments lost their individual 
isolation and my mind revelled in the unity of vision......From that time I 
have been able to maintain the faith that, in all my experience of nature or man, 
there is the fundamental truth of spiritual reality. "1 The poet considered life 
in the nature and in the open air as the best means of spiritual progress, for in the 
nature the religious eye sees the Infinite lying stretched in silent, smiling repose. 


Supernaturalism | E] 

The Upanishads h had a great influence on the poet. cand in the Upanishads 
God is described'as “ The Peaceful, the Good, the One.” According to Tagore, 
“ His peace is the peace of truth which we clearly see in Nature.” ? Shanti- 
niketan has a temple, where formal worship takes place. But above all is the 
ashram, which itself is the temple of nature, with its amalaki groves and its 
avenues of stately sal trees. s ч { TP eee 


But Tagore did not believe in formal religious instruction in the form of 
graded lessons. He says: 
Religion is not a fractional thing that canbe doled out in fixed weekly 
or daily measures as one among yarious subjects in the school sylla- 
buses...This we can atfain during our childhood by daily living in a 
place where the truth of spiritual world is not obscured by a crowd of 
necessities assuming artificial importance, where life is simple surround- 
ed by fulness of leisure, by ample space and pure air and profound 
peace of nature, and where men live with a perfect faith in the eternal 


. 


life before ther. vr NEN 


He, t therefore, held that it i is absolutely necessary that a school should not 
be an institution for mere formal instruction but one whose guiding spirit is 
personal love. It must be an ashram where men gather for the highest end of 
life, in the peace of nature, where life is not merely meditative, but fully awake 
in its activities ; where boys’ minds are not becoming perpetually drilled into 
believing that the ideal of the self idolatry of the nation is the truest ideal for 
them to accept, where they are bidden to realise man’s world as God’s kingdom, 
to whose citizenship they have to aspire, where the sunrise and sunset and the 
silent glory of stars are not daily ignored ; where nature’s festivities of flowers 
and fruit, have their joyous recognition from man, and where the young and the 


1' A.X. Soares: Ор. cit., p. 13- 
2. Thoughts from Rabindranath, p. 101. 
5, Personality, р. 135: 

x3 i : 
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old, the teacher and the student, sit at the same table to partake of their daily 
food and the food of their eternal life And finally, religion through service, 
love, compassion, self-respect and respect for humanity as a whole give power 
and life and happiness to all. 


Conclusion 


Tagore had put his philosophy into action, and developed the tiny little 
ashram of his father into Visva Bharati—in every sense of the term composing 
it: the universe and Saraswati: the world and India—building a bridge betwee? 
languages and races of men, nation and nation, making the whole world feel 
kin in idea, preference and aspiration; a meeting ground of influences, giving 
and taking. It brought together people of different parts of the world and 
cemented their relations. Tagore’s voice and presence added joy and confidence: 
and the light of his eyes benign and gracious as of a god watching and directing 
things with quiet but firm purpose inspired all. He realised more clearly to 
апу of his contemporaries that his ideal must continue to be the centre ° 


Visva Bharati and yet Visva Bharati must develop a characteristic that ® 
permanent, impersonal and free. : 


Jorasanko, the ancestral home of the Tagores in Calcutta will soon be the, 
seat of a new university. It will provide advanced courses of study in India 
languages and literatures and fine and theatre arts. The proposed university 
should, therefore, fulfil a long-standing need and attract all those who wish | 
make an intensive study of опе aspect or another of Indian culture. In m 
projects of this kind a dark shadow, however, tends to fall between the idea ай 
its incarnation. All the high-flowing sentiments expressed in the poet’s cente?" 
агу cannot conceal the true nature of the Visva Bharati of today which is bu 
a pale ghost of the forest hermitage, about which the poet had dreamt whe? 
he first set up his school at Bolpur. , Over the years, it has slowly moved away 


from that ideal and by now there is very little indeed to mark it off from oth? 
universities, R х 


+ А. X. Soares: ор, cit, p. 4t. 


A STUDY ОЕ WASTAGE IN 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA 
D. V. CHICKERMANE 


'The Concept of Wastage 


Wastage figures are reported in the annual reports of educational depart- 
ments of states and of the central government. These figures give the percent- 
age of drop out of children enrolled in grade I in a given year within four years 
oftheir enrolment. Азап illustration, the following figures are taken from the 
central government's annual report of the education ministry for 1956-57, 
* Education in India’ :— 


M‏ کے 


Percentage of Wastage 


Year 
Boys Girls Total 
105253 «t 54.7 - 66.0 58.2 
1953-54 ao 53.2 64.8 56.9 
1954-55 e +. 52.8 63.7 56.2 
1955-56 +. 50 53.3 63.3 56.3 
1956-57 hu c. 54-1 63.4 57.1 


e ا ا‎ —ÀM— 
Enrolment in grade I in a given year is compared with the number of students 
completing grade IV after four years and the percentage of students completing 
grade IV is treated as efficiency of the schooling system and the percentage of 
students not completing grade IV within four years is treated as the wastage in 
primary education. 


Types of Wastage 


Efficiency of schooling will, therefore, depend upon two factors, viz., 
attendance in the school for a period of four years and completing grade four 
within these four years. If either of these conditions is not satisfied, there will 
be wastage. If a boy attends a school for four years, but fails in the annual 
test of any class and is detained in that class for one year, then this boy will 
not complete four grades in four years. He may complete the first grade, or 
the second grade, or at the most the third grade, depending upon the number 
of his detentions. This kind of wastage is known as wastage due to stagnation. 
Another boy may not attend all the four years. He may be enrolled and then 
withdrawn from school after one or two years. This boy will cause wastage as 
he will not complete four grades in four years. This wastage is due to poverty, 
or domestic circumstances, This type of wastage will be known as wastage due 
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to circumstances. Sometimes, there may be a combination of both these Е 
of wastage, when a boy leaves school before he completes four years afte 
enrolment, due to failure in any class and consequent detention. 

Importance of a study of wastage 


Schemes of universal, free and compulsory education are introduced in E 
country during the Five-Year Plans. Success of these schemes will be E 
by the schooling efficiency achieved and the minimisation of wastage. ui 
areas can be compared for wastage and specific steps can be taken to i 
wastage. How far such steps can help in reducing wastage can be judged by 
measuring wastage in experimental areas with the wastage in control areas: 
For this purpose it is necessary to measure wastage, compute the contribution 
of each type of wastage to the total and control wastage by specific measures: 
Abbreviations used in this paper 


:ndicate 
In the course of this paper, the following abbreviations are used to indica 
wastage and schooling efficiency :— 


Schooling efficiency Бб a0 об D 15; 

Wastage due to stagnation ca c сб Ws 
Westage due to circumstances .. Т pc Wc 
Total wastage .. Op бы Ob 3e Wt 


How wastage is measured 


Wastage can be measured by three methods. Of these the first is ta 
percentage of drop out of children within four years of their enrolment. 19 
d in the annual reports. This method ignores the work don 
Ces not complete fourth grade in four years. Pupils leaving 


S to his credit. If he leaves school after tW? 
and the Temaining two years, unused. The ET 
astage. These years will give us We. Ifa boy usé 
ats one or two years in a class and thus does E 
T years, years repeated will amount to ineffective 08 


years will be counted in the w 
all the four years, but repe 
complete four grades in fou 
and years in which the boy 
class, effective use, The 


grades. The third method, which has been adopted in this investigation, giv 
different weights to different grades, Thus grade I is given a weight of 19! 
grade IT 20, grade Ш 30, and grade IV 4o. The number of points scored bY | 
student completing four grades in four years will be тоо being the sum of 9l 


the weights attached to the four grades, This will be E, for this boy. A poy 
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who completes grade I within four years will get an E of то points. His Wt 
will be go. A boy who completes the first two grades within four years will 
get an E of 30 points. His Wt will be 70. A boy who completes the first 
three grades within four years will get an E of 60 points and Wt of 4o points. In 
percentages the wastage of these four boys will be o, 9o, 7o, and 40 respectively. 

This scale applies to completed years; but we have graduated the points 
given to a year on the basis of working months put in the year, when a boy 
does not complete a year. The points assigned to a year ( as то for grade I, 20 
for grade II, 30 for grade III and 40 for grade IV) are spread over the months 
of a year according to a sliding scale, gradually increasing as the boy advances 
in the year. These finer graduations enable us to determine the E and Wt of a 
boy who does not complete the year, but leaves in the middle after, three 
months, or four months and so on. 
Sample used for study 

For purposes of this study, the sample used covers thirteen villages, each 
with a population of less than 1000, round about Gargoti. Children enrolled 
in these schools during the years 1954, 1955 and 1956 were followed for a period 
of four years after their enrolment. The number of children so followed is 518. 
The E was calculated separately for each child by his position in the year when 
he left school. The Wt for the child was computed by subtracting E from тоо, 
the total points when Wt is zero. This Wt was further analysed into Ws and 
We, taking into account the wastage due to stagnation and wastage due to 
leaving school before completing four years. 
Results of the Study 

'The points assigned to students for wastage separately due to stagnation 
and due to circumstances were arranged in frequency table which is given 


below :— 
ai TABLE No. I 


Frequency Table of the wastage due to stagnation ( Ws ) and 
wastage due to circumstances ( Wc ) 


Class Int. Frequency of Ws Frequency of We 
00-09 168 358 
10-19 24 5 
20-29 р ; 
30-39 
40-49 x 9 
50-59 6 20 
60-69 6 
70-79 76 29 
80-89 оо 20 
90-99 99 59 

Total 518 
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The statistical constants for these two distributions are given below for 
comparison : 
Distribution : Mean S.D. S.E. of the Mean 
Ws 40.3 3I \ I4 
Wc 27.8 ЗІ 1.4 | 
For facilitating interpretation of the distributions, they are presented as | 
frequency polygons in the figure below :— 


WASTAGE | POINTS 
Fie. 


WASTAGE POLYGONS 


Conclusions and Educational implications 


The results point to the following conclusions :— 

(1) The total wastage in primary education measured according to this 

Р scale works out roughly 68%. Schooling efficiency is 32%, Th? 
wastage is nearly double the schooling efficiency. 

(2) Of the total wastage 40% is due to stagnation and 28% due t? 
poverty and domestic circumstances. The critical ratio betwee? 
these two constants is more than б. This shows that the wastag? 
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due to stagnation is significantly higher than the wastage due to 
circumstances. 


The frequency polygons of the wastage show that wastage due to 
stagnation is spread over the whole range fairly evenly rising and 
falling. It is high in the range of 0-10, i.e., in Standard I. It is 
again high between the range of 30-60 which corresponds to Stan- 
dards II and III. Between the range of 70-9o it again rises and 
falls. The distribution is a multi-modal curve. On the other hand, 
the distribution of wastage due to circumstances is very high in the 
beginning, and then falls evenly very low. There are no rises and 
falls as in the case of wastage due to stagnation. The wastage due 
to circumstances is much higher than wastage due to stagnation in 


the beginning. 


The above conclusions clearly point out that stagnation and failures of 
students are responsible for a very large proportion of wastage in primary educa- 
` tion, more than poverty or other local circumstances, Such wastage can be 
combated only by improved methods of teaching, evaluation of school work and 
better administration of primary schools so that failures and detentions will be 
reduced to the minimum. As regards poverty and school leaving, this is pre- 
dominant only in the first year of child's school life. If precautions are taken 
to see that the child does not leave school in the first year, there are very mahy 
chances of his continuing his education in the first four grades. Special efforts 
аге necessary to prevent wastage due to leaving school in the first grade, 


__—— 


SEX DIFFERENCES ON PHATAK'S DRAW-A-MAN SCALE 


PRAMILA PHATAK 
Introduction 


It is customary in psychological research to study the differences in the 
performance of boys and girls on the tests of abilities. Numerous studies on sex 
differences in various abilities tested by standardised tests are reported in the 
literature on mental testing. These observations often prove to be of great 
practical value. Firstly, they indicate whether the boys and girls be classified 
separately on the test scores. Secondly, it helps in the construction of batteries 
of general ability for mixed population. 


Phatak's Draw-a-man Scale is a measure of general ability. Itis develop- 
ed and tested for validity and reliability on a sample of boys only. It is 
proposed that the scale be used for classifying children for instruction. It is 
essential therefore, to study sex differences in the scoring on the scale. The 
following is the report of such observations. 

Observations Under Study: 


As а part of a larger project of * developing norms on Phatak’s Draw-a- 
man Scale for Gujarat’, the Draw-a-man Test was administered to about 8,000 
boys and girls from fifty-one places in Gujarat. The fifty-one places were 
classified into five categories on the basis of educational environment. The 
details of the classification of the sample are given in Table т. 


TABLE I 
Total Sample 


Level with Description Age Boys Girls Total Places visited 
аа ee eel =. к MM cr cit Ert ee ы к у 5 
I Places with many 6 182 124 306 
institutions of 7 200 240 440  Baroda, Surat, 
higher education 8 194 226 420 Ahmedabad 
9 185 202 387 
0 


I 147 120 267 


II Places with one р 131 179 310 


6 
College 7 180 175 355  Dabhoi,  Bulsar, 
8 193 205 398 Navsari, Petlad, 
9 161 169 330 Содһага 


774 883 1,657 


y о, 
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в SD E 
Level with Description Age Boys Girls Total Places visited 


III Towns with a 6 II3 124 237  Padra,  Chhani, 
full-fledged Se- 7 156 173 329  Savli, Vaghodia, 
condary School 8 165 184 349 Jarod, Rander, 

9 175 192 367  Tarsali, Kosamba, 
IO 190 I7I 361  Uttarsanda, Bori- 
avi, Vasad, Kalol, 
Halol, Derol R.S. 
р 799 844  r643 

IV Places with а 6 130 64 194  Atladra, Samiala, 
full-fledged Pri- 7 226 138 364 Manjusar, Tun- 
mary and/or 8 231 180 411 dav,  Bhaniara, 
A. V, school 9 258 146 404  Bhilapur, Katar- 

IO 294 135 429 gam, Dabhan, Sa- 
lun, Veena, Bha- 
ner, Agas, Derol, 
Bedia, Vejalpur 
Bhaili, Makarpura 

1,139 663 1,802 

V Places with four 6 34 23 ` 57 Bahudha,Sangma, 
Primary Classes 7 691 p А 
only 8 II2 56 163 ara, Kumetha, 

9 87 56 143 бешш, d E 

то тоб 57 163 E Sd 


Khandoli, Kane- 
tia, Samaldevi, 
Moti Samaldevi, 
Khadki 


_ 


398 216 614 


tions given in the 


All th i d according to the instruc А 
Слана часа dest for Indian Children ' published 


booklet *T i ing I 

nstructions for Using Draw-a-man 
by the present author. Means and standard deviations were calculated и 
ly for boys and girls at each age group in the five environmental leve. | 3 
differences in the means of boys and girls of each age group and in 
Were tested for stistical significance Ьу calculating critical ratio, Table follow: 
as Bives the relevant figures ;— iet 


Г) 
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TABLE No. II 


Gross Differences and C. R. of differences! in Means of Boys and Girls 
of ages 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 at Levels I, II, III, IV and V 


Age 
S 4 4 =. me LUE dris. ЖЩ 
6 7 8 9 10 
Level 1 с DE AR, DER D CR DOR 
I 0.45 0.73 0.21 0.33 1.55 24" 1.20. 1.7, 0.60 0.64 
IT 0.12 0.20 1.32 2.4* 0.23 0.3 3.42 5.31 2.04 2.64* 


IH 2.43 371 3.09 5.00% 3.6  s.4t 3.09 4.61 3.55 5.71 
IV 264 зо 249 33 336 56+ 373 59! 5.43 8.91 
У 0.56 0.45 0.90 0.85 3.82 4.67 3.85 3.41 4.74 4.31 


* Significant at 5% level t Significant at 1% level, 
! The Boys’ Mean is larger than the Girls’ Mean except in the case underlined. 
А systematic study of the Table II leads to following observations : 


I. The mean scores of girls are consistantly less than the scores of boys. 


Only in one case level III, 8 yrs. age girls mean score is higher than 

the boys. However it is statistically insignificant. у 

In most of the groups the differences are statistically significant. 

3. In Level I areas (Places with a number of institutions for higher 
education ) only one difference, at the age of nine years, is significant 

while the remaining four are insignificant. 

At the age of six years the differences are significant at levels III and 

IV but are insignificant at the remaining three levels. 

5. At the age of seven years the middle three levels show significant 


differences while in levels I and V the differences are insignificant. 
Discussion 


The observations listed above 
first one is whether the observations 
in similar studies. The second qu 
differences. The answers to the twi 


газзе two questions for discussion. The 
are in line with the observations reported 
estion is how to explain such consistant 


© questions are discussed below: 
How far the present observati 
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of the better performers. As far as the primary abilities are concerned the 
observations are summarised as follows: “ males are clearly superior on tests 
of mathematical reasoning, spatial relationships, and sciences. Females are 
Superior in verbalfluency, most types of memory, perceptual speed, and dexterity. 
Some of these differences develop earlier and appear to be more fundamental 
than others, 1 


Sex differences on Draw-a-man Test have been studied by Dr. Goodenough 
on her own scale. In the combined distribution of three groups of children she 
noted ‘ that the girls rank somewhat higher than the boys at all ages except 12 
and that the variability of the boys on the whole is slightly greater than that of 
81г15.°2 The present obvervations are similar but in the opposite direction. 
The differences in the direction of the two observations may be understood by 
referring to the criterion used for standardisation of items in Goodenough's 
Scale and the criterion used in giving weightage to each item in Phatak's scale» 
In Goodenough's scale ‘ an item was held to be a significant indication of mental 
development in proportion as it was found to differentiate between accelerated, 
normal and retarted children of a given age’. Thus chronological age and 
School grade were used as criteria. The school statistics of the time have also 
Shown that girls, on the average, make more rapid progress through the grades 
than boys. Naturally the girls did better than the boys on the scale developed 
On the basis of grade performance. The weightage given to each item in 
Phatak's Scoring Scale is based upon the developmental stages observed in the 
human figures drawn by boys of ages тт to 14 years. The girls’ performance is 
not represented in the weightage decided upon. 

Besides the differences in the scoring scales the disparity between the two 
observations may be related to environmental differences. In this country the 
Present observations are likely to be in line with the general feeling. Perhaps 
the plausible explanation of the low performance of the girls will make the 
point clear. 

The explanations forwarded for sex differences have passed through some 
very interesting phases. In the early days the lower performance of women was 
thought to be related to low mental abilities. As the women progressed, the low 
percentage of women in the list of outstanding people and in the list of mental 
patients in the hospitals were explained by referring to the lower range of distri- 
bution of test scores in girls’ groups than those of the boys. Another explana- 
tion was related to the cultural bias in respect of different achievements of boys 
The Psychology of Human Differences, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


1 Leona E. Tyler: 


Inc., 1956, p. 255. 
? Goodnough F. L. : Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings, George С. Harra & Со. 


Ltd., London, 1926, pp. 56. 
з Ibid. p. 57. y, 
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and girls. The present established differences in the performances of boys and 
girls in the primary abilities are mentioned before. Аз for the explanation of 
these differences the emphasis is laid on social and environmental influences on 
the development of fundamental abilities. 


How far the differences in the fundamental abilities are responsible for the 
observed trend of differences may be judged by studying the psychological 
processes involved in the activity of drawing as used in the test, Goodenough 
has listed the following processes at work in the drawing activity of children. 

I. Association by similarity. The child sees a resemblance between a 
series of lines on paper and the concrete object which is represented by 
them. 

2. Analysis into its component parts of the object to be drawn. 

3. Evaluation of these parts and selection of those which appear to be 

r essential or characteristic. 

4. Analysis of spatial relationship—of relative position. 

5. Judgment of quantitative relationships—of relative proportion. 

6. Reduction and simplification of the several parts into graphic outlines 
through the process of abstraction. 

7. Co-ordination of eye and hand movements, 

8 Adaptability—the capacity to adjust the drawing scheme to the new 
features which are added from time to time as the concept develops. ! 


The present author has also listed the abilities of the child involved in the 
development of his capacity to draw. They are as follows : 

I. Perception and power of observating and attending. 

2. Minor muscle control and motor control. 
3. Imagery. 
4. Imagination. 
5. Reasoning. 
6. Memory? 


The mental processes involved in drawing according to both the studies do 
not suggest any clue for consistant superiority of any sex. In both the lists 


there are certain abilities in which the boys perform better; e.g. analysis of 


spatial relationship, reasoning, etc. At the same time both the lists include 


some items on which the girls performence, is better ; e.g. association by similarity 
or perception, memory, etc. Thus the psychological processes supposed to be 
involved in the task of the test do not Support the consistant sex differences 
observed in both the studies. They also fail to give any suggestion for explain- 
ing the disparity in the two observations, 


а ا‎ 
1 Ibid. pp. 78-79. 


? P, Phatak; Children's Drawings: Education & Psychology, 1959. p. 8. 
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4 By process of elimination the factor that might help to explain the observa- 
tions under study lies in the cultural and environmental forces. Dr. Good- 
enough has referred to the environmental influences as one of the factors. For 
the present study the cultural and environmetal influences may explain the 
observed differences and also the disparity between the two observations ; viz., 
of Goodenough and of {йе present author. 


Educational advancement in U. S. A. has put girls on par with boys for 
all stimulation, encouragement and facilities for advancement. In our country 
although more and more girls are getting educated still the necessity of doing 
so is not fully appreciated and often the objective of sending them to school is 
quite different than that for the boys. Under such circumstances, which are 
adverse for developing a proper attitude towards work related to school, it is 
not very surprising that girls tend to score less than the boys on the test under 
study. The environmental influence is further supported by the differences 
which are not significant in Table II. At Level I—in the towns where there 
are a number of institutions of higher education—the general population is 
educationally advanced. The differential treatment and the differences in the 
expectations of achievement for the two sexes get narrower and narrower and are 
practically non-existant during the ages understudy. Strikingly enough in the 
present study four age groups at Level I show such small differences that they are 
statistically insignificant. Only in the groups of eight years olds the difference 
issignificant. The other cluster of nonsignificant differences is observed at the 
lower end of the age groups. In six-year-old-groups the differences are non- 
significant at Three Levels. Even in our country it is not expected that 
discouraging the girls to take up some of the activities be started so early. The 
two levels where the differences are significant even at the early ages of six and 
laces where there are Full-fledged Secondary Schools or 
These places may be described as typically of 
dvancement of educational equality. Con- 
he differences as observed in the present 
ironment improves and allows girls 


Seven years are tlie p 
Full-Primary or A.V. Schools. 
the intermediary stage in the a 
sequently it may be expected that t 


study may disappear as the educational env : mproves 
freedom, facility and encouragement in developing their abilities. 


It may thus be concluded that consistent sex differences in favour of boys 
are observed in most of the groups in the present study and therefore шау Бе 
accepted as a general observation. Henge the norms for boys and girls be 


calculated separately. 


EDUCATION IN KERALA—RECENT TRENDS 
М. P. PiLLAI 


Introduction 


If the education of a people is to be judged by the percentage of literacy, 
or by the number of pupils in school, or by the number of schools in the State, 
or by the number of graduates sent out of colleges every year, Kerala will get 
the foremost place in the field of education in India; it has, indeed, been hold- 
ing this place of honour for long. The college graduate, the matriculate and the 
way-side dropper from school were all among the chief exports from the State 
earning for it rupee, pound and dollar, and fame and name in the past. That 
this will not be the case any longer, the people have begun to realise, in the 
changing context of India and the world at large. A knowledge of English has 
been their passport to office or industry and, after entrance, their shield and 
buckler; but, with the reorganization of States on a linguistic basis in India, it 
ceased to fetch them employment in government, farm or factory in other 
States as surely as before, and with the colonies and depedencies of the British 
in Africa and Asia becoming free, the openings in those places have become 
fewer. The standard of English has also gone down, consequent on the policy 
of changing ‘the medium of instruction into the regional language at the school 
Stage, so much, that the few offices which are filled by open competition in the 
Central Services have also become inaccessible to these young men and women. 
This is an alarming situation and it Supplies the background from which the 
educational experiments in the country are watched, criticised and evaluated. 
The recent trends in education reflect, perhaps more than anything else, the 
impact of these criticisms at every level and in every phase of education. 


Primary Education 
is third plan target in primary education, viz., 85 per cent of the school- 
„going children of the age-group 6 to-rr has already been touched in this State. 
There is a primary schoo! n most parts of the State, and 


n to attend schools, especially after 
But, the education imparted in these 


d any compulsio 
provision was made for a free noon meal,. 

schools has not been convincing, The Shift system, which has to be adopted to 
avoid over-crowding, was condemned as contributing to ineffective teaching and 
insufficient learning, and is now, though slowly, being given up. Basic educa- 


Ty schools to the ‘basic pattern’ 
e’ was, however, accepted as good 
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education by the State, though, how it made education good has yet to be 
realised by the public at large. The fact is that the English-educated guardian 
who has found in it a means of employment and some satisfaction, is not very 
enthusiastic about the new education which did not help his child to have a 
better knowledge of English or prepare him, according to his limited knowledge, 
may be, for successfully competing in the modern world of science and technology. 

If Basic education had employed the English medium and used modern 
techniques for the crafts taught, it would have made history in the State, 
though it would have ceased to Бе “ Basic’. An attempt was made in 1958-59 
to reform craft teaching with simple mechanical tools but fell through before it 
was given a trial. The attempt now is to reform primary education by 
introducing English from the 3rd standard, as an additional subject. This is 
bound to be welcomed by the parents, for they would be getting what they 
wanted. The seriousness of purpose, which this change might give to primary 
education, may perhaps help to improve standards and tone up the schools. 
Another improvement contemplated is the promotion. of science teaching in 
primary schools ; and this too, has a meaning for the parents, who, therefore, 
would gladly welcome the change and co-operate to make it a success, 


The improvement of the curriculum of primary schools may not achieve 
results unless the quality of teachers who are to teach these schools is also 
raised simultaneously. The curriculum of the training schools in the State was 
revised in 1958-59 on the basic pattern and the duration of the course has since 
been extended to two years. The core subjects like General Science, Social 
Studies and Languages are taught in the training school over again, in order to 
deepen the prospective teachers' knowledge of the content of these disciplines, ' 


Correlated craft-teaching and community living are also stressed. Improvements 
are required also,in the training given for English teaching and for imparting 
modern techniques of craft-teaching, if these teachers are to deliver the goods. 


Secondary Education 


The general policy of the State is that no pupil, who wants secondary 
education, should be refused admission. While this is done, it is also expected 
that deterioration of standards would at least be prevented, if standards cannot 
positively be raised. The race has started on two tracks— quantitative ipa 
sion by providing suitable accommodation for the three lakhs of pupils nomi 
the schools, siđe by side with qualitative expansion in providing adequate equip- 
ment and the proper instructional staff for all subjects, especially, for those per- 
taining to the diversified courses. Sixty-one selected high schools have already 
been converted into multi-purpose schools with practical courses in Agriculture, 
Commerce, Fine Arts, Home Science, Fisheries and Technical courses such as 
Electrical, Mechanical, Civil and Radio Engineering and Book Binding. . The 
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XI standard has, however, not been started yet. The conversion of high 
Schools to higher secondary schools has not been found easy and, if any one 
doubts whether it will materialise at all, he cannot be blamed. From 1955-56, 
selected high schools were given aid for being raised to higher secondary 
schools; some were given one lakh of rupees each, others 50,050, and many 
others 20,000. To help even a quarter of the schools in the State at this rate, 
funds could not be found. There is also stiff opposition from the colleges 
which have been running the Pre-University and Pre-Professional classes for 
many years now, to these being stopped consequent on the starting of the 
XI standard in schools. There is a growing body of opinion which feels that, 
from the point of view of raising college standards, especially in English, the 
transfer of the 11th year to the school will be a retrograde step ; and such an 
argument is catching in the present context. In Engineering, at least, the 
Pre-Professional course has been integrated with the college course from this 
year. This does not, however, indicate that the trend is against the starting of 
XT' standard in schools ; but the path seems to be strewn with rocks against any 
one of which this bus could clash and founder. 


The high school syllabi have been reorganised. Improvement of stand- 
ards in English has been given great importance and a few craft periods have 
been re-allotted for English. School libraries are being improved. Refresher 
courses for English teaching areoften held. Evaluation workshops and seminars 
in Language teaching, General Science and Social Studies are held under the 
auspices of the DEPSE and the Education Department, for the te 
various centres almost every month. Recruitment 
made only from trained graduates, 
aS the expected intake is normaly 
teachers are under training every yea 
State. To train teachers for the 
College has been proposed to be star 
train Hindi teachers for schools has 


achers at 
of teachers is required to be 
There will be no dearth of trained teachers 
only about 1,000 while more than 2,300 
r in the nineteen training colleges of the 
multi-purpose schools, a Regional Training 
ted Very soon. А Hindi Training College to 
already been opened. 


University Education 


In University Eduation, Kerala has achieved remarkable Progress. There 
are now 86 colleges of which 58 are private and 28 govern 


ment institutions. 
These comprise Arts and Science Colle; г 


$ Departments аге Applied 
graphy, Politics, Psychology, 


ка 
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Tamil and Education. There is also a Department of Oriental Manuscripts 
and a Department of Publications. A Department has also been organised to 
Publish a Malayalam Lexicon. Other departments envisaged to be opened in 
the course of the next five years are Economics, Genetics, Journalism, European 
Languages, Indian History and Culture, Law, Hindi, Sanskrit, Malayalam, 
Linguistics, Business Administration and Sociology. Post-Graduate Study and 
Research are becoming very popular and a programme of expansion has been 
initiated by organising, for this purpose, two University Centres outside Trivan- 
drum, viz., in Calicut and in Ernakulam. The Development Schemes, outlined 
In the Third Five-Year Plan proposals, include also the starting of a University 
Press, a University Workshop, a Gandhi Bhavan, a Health Centre, a Centre for 
Youth Welfare activities etc. This growth in University activities is not merely 
quantitative, Research is being planned to improve teaching and examinations 
and an intensive programme of improving the standards of English in the 
Colleges is already on. Stipends are being offered to Post-Graduate students 
for Study and research and Fellowships for Post-Doctoral Research. Every 
effort is being made to improve the status and salaries of teachers and the 
climate for teaching. The vision of the future includes a bold dream of build- 
ing, off the metropolis, a University Town, where students and teachers, living 
together on the campus, will breathe the pure academic air and get the urge to 
dive deep into the pool of knowledge that is known and come out with knowl- 
edge that is new. 
Technical and Professional Education 

There seems to be a growing dissatisfaction at the increasing number of 
Arts and Science Colleges which are springing up year after year, and the dupli- 
cation of courses which already exist. Higher education is, therefore, likely to 
make a bid to branch off more and more into the fields of Technology, Engineer- 
ing and Medicine. Though Kerala is the first in the field of general education, it 
has been noted with concern that it is only 12th in the field of technical education 


in India, It is felt that “In the present context of the move in the country 
one "!, the need is more for 


from a backward agrarian economy to an industrial , 
his feeling has already begun 


technical education and not general education; and t ine de 
to issue in action. A quantitative expansion of the facilities for technica 


education is already in evidence. Junior Technical Schools изү been, and are 
being, started in many places. Polytechnics, teaching at the Diploma E are 
fast becoming popular and their number has reached 13. Ишге Engineering 
Colleges have been permitted to function in the private sector, while already two 
Engineering colleges are run by the Government of the State and a Regional 
Engineering College has been opened by the Centre. Three Medical Colleges 
have been opened by the Government and one more is likely to be started is 


Government of Kerala, Thi rd Five Year Plan, draft outline, р. 253: 


R5 
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year in the private sector. An Agricultural College, а Veterinary College, E 
Homoeopathic College, and two Ayurvedic Colleges have also been established in 
the State. Post-Graduate courses have been instituted in Engineering and 
Medicine, Veterinary science and Agriculture. The cream of students from the 
school flows into these institutions and it is only those who fail to get admission 
in the Engineering or Medical College, or in the Veterinary or Agricultural College 
often join the Arts and Science Colleges. The courses in these professional 
colleges have either been revised, or have to be raised soon, in such a way that 
the students will come out of them not merely as good engineers or doctors ог 
agricultural experts but also as good men and women. This seems to be the 
education which is most convincing to the people and hence there are few 
criticisms against them, 

A noticeable trend in education in Kerala is the increasing number of 
women entering the technical and professional colleges. There was a time when 
teaching was the most attractive of careers for them. But now they are ready 
to enter any profession for which opportunities are provided. The Colleges of 
Nursing have become very respectable institutions to which many seek.admission 
every year; so also are the Music Acadamy and the School of Dancing. А 
Women's Polytechnic has recently been opened. 
Social Work. Medical Colleges seem to be the first choice of most of the brilliant 
girls. However, there are large numbers of them in the Engineering Colleges, 
the Ayurvedic Colleges and the Law Colleges. Their interest has not perhaps 
been sufficiently awakened in the study of Home Science, for, otherwise, a College 
of Home Science too should have been opened long ago. 


The State and Education 
Education in Kerala has been 


Many are taking courses in 


t trend seems, to 
This development 
opening of 'recognised' Schools 
Second Five-Year Plan period, near] 
State on Developmental items, The 
salaries of all categories of teachers į 

ing of a large number of new sch 


schools for conversion to higher secondary and multi-purpose schools, The 
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orientation of primary schools into Basic schools, the conversion of Training 
Schools to Basic Training Schools, the implementation of the diversified courses 
10 Secondary schools etc., all involved heavy expenditure so that much remains 
Still to be done in these fields. Education is free not merely in the primary 
Stage—from Standards I to VII but in the VIII standard as well. Free, compul- 
Sory education has led to overcrowding of schools, and even to provide sheds and 
equip them with benches and desks for all, the cost has become prohibitive. 
Possibilities of getting free sites are few, the cost has become prohibitive, contri- 
butions, or private charity for this purpose is meagre under the present conditions 
in the State, Yet, the educational needs of a nascent democratic State are not 
confined to these. It is realised that even if public contribution is not forth- 
Coming, more schools will have to be built and they must be better schools; 
equipment, which is necessary for efficient learning and teaching has to be 
Provided, especially for science teaching; free books and noon meals for primary 
School children, and medical inspection and free medical aid from primary 
through all stages upto the end of the college course, and recreational facilities 
will have to be found. Audio-visual and library services, guidance and counsell- 
ing services, science consultant services, have all to be expanded and general 
education given a vocational bias. Technical schools have to be started through 
the length and breadth of the State. A Bureau of Educational Research and 
Services has, therefore, been established and research in many practical aspects 
ОЁ general education has been inaugurated; and a Directorate of Technical 


Education has also been formed. АП these involved additional expense. АП these 
mean more and more resource personnel. The State, which could easily find 


70,000 primary school teachers, 12,000 secondary school teachers and qeu 
5,000 college teachers, may not find it a problem to get adequately qualified staff 
for its educational expansion ; but this is not the case with finance. Already the 
expenditure of the State is 14.59 crores of rupees, t.e., 32.5 percent of the Budget 
for General Education and 1.51 crores of rupees, t.e., 3.4 per cent of the Budget 
for Technical Education. The per capita expenditure on education today is 
Tupees 0.5, an amount not reached by, perhaps, any other State in India. Yet, 
this has not served to give a satisfactory education to the people. Technical 
education needs enormous expansion, the very thought of which, in terms of 
Tupees, is frightening. The Government feels * A stage has reached ipn E 
State Government is unable to undertake even a very limited expansion ". | 
text-books, which have been nationalised, could have been made a source o 

income but profiteering in children's books would not be tolerated by e FA 
lightened public, Levying a school fee or raising college fees, is opposed a 

' undemocratic ', and the idea of an education cess is quite new, and may n be 
readily acceptable. The solution to this problem is the key to all future develop- 


Ment of education in the State. 


* Ibid. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION REPORT OF 
THE PUPILS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 
INDIRA Buanot & THAKORBHAI V. PATEL 


The importance of the fact that the medical inspection of school children 
must take place immediately on admission, 
once just prior to their leaving the school c 
work of medical inspection in Indian school 
This is mostly because we have nothing like 
in existence in most of the Western countr 


abnormal children. A thorough, systematic and complete medical inspection of 
students studying in different faculties of the M. S, University of Baroda iS 
regularly held annually by a Medical Board of Experts. 

The University Experiment; 
Faculty of Education and Psychol 
each right from classes I to XI. 
curricular and co-curricular, 
up work is one of the imp 
The following is the statist 
children during 1960-61. 


thereafter at least once a year and 
annot be gainsaid. At present the 
$ is done in a perfunctory manner. 
the School Medical Service, which 1$ 
ies and embraces both normal and 


al School is the laboratory school of the 
ogy. It has eleven classes with one division 

Along with its multifarious activities, both 
health service medical check-up including follow- 
ortant services that the school г 
ical analysis of the medical ch 
We include this report with 
Specimen of an ideal medical inspection of 
Will be of great use to teachers and headmast 


enders to pupils. 
eck-up of school 
a view to presenting 4 
school pupils, in the hope that it 
ers of our schools. 


During 1960-61 239 boys and 189 girls studying in the Experimental High 
School, were medically exami 


Y firm conclusions about the 
However, there appears to be 4 
‘years (from 52.25” to 55.77" Ш 
euo he case of girls) ( Table II ) ОЙ 
considering the age-group 5 to 15 аза whole, i 

with almost the same height, ti In the next three years, girls 
I4 years. The height of the 
Boys, however, continue #0 
verage a boy of 16 years i$ 
eight, a boy is heavier than 
weight from the 9th yeaf 


than boys, upto the age of 
girls tends to stop increasing after т 


gain in height even after тт or I2 ye 
taller than a girl of the same age, 
a girl in the earlier years, 
Ог so onwards. 


3 to 15 years, 
ars, and on an a 
With regard to wi 
The girls seem to gain. in 


t seems that boys and girls start. 
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155 (64.85 per cent) boys and 118 ( 63.44 per cent) girls are reported to 
be completely free from any kind of disease. The most common ailments are 
(i) Def. Vision—( 16.32 per cent boys and 17.74 per cent girls), (ii) Caries 
(7.95 per cent boys and 7.53 per cent girls) and (iii) Phymosis—( 5.86% boys). 
( Table IV ). 


According to the practice last year, the average heights and weights were 
worked out for the age groups 5-9, 9-13, and 13-16 years, both for boys and 
girls. Itis apparent from the obtained figures ( Table V ) that boys and girls 
have more or less the same heights in the age group 5-9. Girls seem to be 
taller than boys in the next age group, viz. 9 io 13. However in the age 
Broup I3 to 16 years the boys catch up with the girls. In fact at age 16 or over, 
most boys are taller than girls of the same age. Аз regards weight, girls are 
lighter than boys during the age interval of 5 to 9 years. Then between g to 
I3 years, girls tend to be heavier than boys, but from 15 to 16 years of age, 
boys show a tendency to be heavier than girls of the same age. 


Now turning to table V in the case of boys the rate of increase in weight 
corresponding to an increase of т inch in height, is about 2 lbs., during the age 
interval 5-9 years. This rate becomes slightly higher in the age interval of 9 
to 13 years, while from 13 to 16 years, the rate of increase in weight seems to 
be over three and a half Ibs. 

Tables VI to XI are detailed Bivariate tables of height and weight for 
boys and girls for the three selected age groups viz. 5-9, 9-13 and r3 to 16 years. 
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TABLE No. II 


Means and Standard Deviations of Height and Weight for Boys at 
Different Ages Е БЕ а 


| i HEIGHT WEIGHT 
Agen Years eo 
i No. Mean S.D. --No. Mean SD7 
Haano a ре E ЗС Бмариараваынанаанаинннан 
Б 12 41.33 1.37 I2 37.92 4.31 
6— 17 43.47 200 17 41.91 4.50 
= 25 45.88 2.53 25 45.50 7-4 
8— 16 47.88 2.83 16 50.31 6.37 
9 20 49.90 2.79 20 54-75 9.55 
10— 25 51.32 2.24 25 57.70 8.06 
11— 21 52.25 2.58 21 55.83 6.04 
12— 13 55-77 т.67 13 68.27 7-30 
= 29 57.97 3-18 29 79:57 16.89 
14— 18 59.11 1.08 18 81.67 15.02 
MI 17 60.88 2.95 17 88.97 14.12 
16 and 14 62.43 1.92 14 98.21 13.21 
more 
eee rie i qe c у o 
Total 227 52.45 6.73 227 63.22 20.73 


IO БІС. IP ee 
TABLE No. III 
Means and Standard Deviations of Height and Weight for Girls at 
Different Ages 


ym uos HEIGHT WEIGHT 
Age in Ye ENEMIES e Lol Eo йла cu ia p ы 
l 76 No. Mean S.D. No. Mean SD, 
М Е eee 
= n 2.06 9 36.94 4-37 
- $^ 4355 857 оаа ке 
eS 14 45.43 1.35 14 42:50 535 
S 13 4777 215 13 48.65 B 
== 9 50.11 т.дт 9 54.17 К i 
E ied 2 PONES 1 2947 m 
m e 53:83 Eds 5 282 12.01 
I2— 19 57.21 2.89 19 73: РА 
13— 17 5794 2-92 17 77-79 ye 
pom 6 2e d S 8 ae 12.50 
I5— 13 58.38 3:27 13 5. 2 S b 
16.and. 7 59.00 1.5I 7 100.3 


| тоге (m Me. o o E SEXE MARE 
j ——— ; 1.0 
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TABLE 


No. IV 


Number of Students suffering from Different Diseases 


BOYS GIRLS 
Disease о, 
/ No. Ye No. % 
EERE EE SL ат ee zio TION 
Skin 6 2.51 4 2.15 
Eyes:— Def. Vision 39 16.32 33 17.74 
` Trachoma I 0.42 — — 
Diseased I 0.42 2 1.08 
Ears: — Wax — == = = 
Diseased I 0.42 — = 
Teeth:— Dirty = = == T 
Tartar — = == AU 
Caries 19 7-95 14 7-53 
Diseased — = 5 2.69 
Nose-Throat-Diseased 7 2.93 10 5.38 
Tonsils 8 3-35 2 1.08 
Heart I 0.42 — => 
Lungs — — — — 
Posture and Extremities 2 0.84 — — 
Hernia I 0.42 — — 
Genitals 2 0.84 — — 
Phimises '14 5.86 == 
Congenital Defect I 0.42 — — 
Bones and Joints = = c = 
Urine:— Sugar — = = en 
Albumin — — 2, == 
No. of Students free from all Diseases. 155 64.85 118 63.44 
Total No, of Students TOU AED E 
medically—examined 39 186 
UDICI We > o A E Ê 
TABLE No. у 
Regressions and Correlations Between Heights and Weights 
per Ae 
С. BOYS : GIRLS 
Age in Years» ES SITAS Tere iT Ta SEN 
5 59 913 1316 59 9-13 13-16 
Correlation qt SLO о: 7182-ЙМО!@059 PASSO к ү шыр m 
Е E -7940 о, 6358 
Regression of by 78497 21588 3.6309» 77988 20162 95202 
weight on height Y 
Mean height h 44.97 51.94 59.65 66 
S.D. of height ch 3.23 3.07 3.20 So ee ү $ Des 
Mean weight w 44.43 58.20 ° 85.45 42. 6 7 
S.D. of weight ow 7.38 913 1676 FEE 31d ue 


в. г. 
— y ыла 
E  0—— > oo orn з и, NET «c GM CC. аа sempe ль О аа ьа 
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TABLE No. VI 
Heights and Weights of Boys: Aged 5 to 9 years 


HEIGHT 
—— PrÓ—— PO nc Total 


38— 40— 42— 44— 46— 48— 50— 52— 


WEIGHT 


30— 2 к-с х= 
sg I 3 5 т а erc Tl ro 
40— — 3 9 С 2б; = 29 
45— — — т 2 7 2 IM 13 
50— — — — — I Y I E 3 
55— — — — = `2 I 2 2 7 
60— E Мы сн DI т^ =) CT Т. E 
65— = — — - = аа re! n 

Dis i Е Б 
Total 3 то 15 18 13 5 4 2 70 


TABLE No. УП 


Heights and Weights of Boys: Aged 9 to 13 years 


HEIGHT 
WEIGHT оо Иа d 
уыл кез DO МЗ 54— 56— 58— 
=. т КИРА озиде o E т 
45-- З let d RC РВЕ 4 
50— = I 0 — тг EO EAT zd 
mus sess E N Жүз НЫ " 
60— — = X 3 3 $ 2 F: a 
65— € ый = 2 2 т 3 E 8 
70— M TOT ЧИ ел E 3 2 Cote $ 
vu E Ez e te 29 І І І 3 
80— — — = os " б б F т 
а оа АЛЕ м ree 
8 т 79 
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TABLE No. VIII 
Heights and Weights of Boys: Aged 13 to 16 years 


у — HEIGHT 
uo с MIT REA 
== к= Ste 56 6 бо 62 уз 
55— OE ТЕО ANDER T Ec E ES : 
бо— = т = ле ГУР te es 1 
65— ی‎ 2 уте Жон Ыс 3 
КЕТ «т? (28 І 3 8 E» = — I2 
re => e aa I I Xj Demi == 3 
80— == — = 2 4 ) com ay 
8g— To Ye а а Нр ANM 12 
90— ВС И ак м i 2 
95— = — I I — I 6 3 12 
100— = = SRU m т т 3 E e 
105— ا‎ = 90 wr n. 2 = 2 
110— Е i NS еа ers ry 
115— e с == І = = Zz FE Е 
120— Е E == T — E Dv CNN 2 
125— = em = FE 2 а 
1 ی‎ 
otal I 3 4 16 19 14 14 7 78 
_TABLE No, Ix 
Heights and Weights of Girls : Aged 5 to 9 years 
LES 
CE a LL Ur, 
WEIGHT EG Total 
SEER a 
38 Кыз да Suc f= ToS 50— 3 
MUS DES Е: 
LIE AE UNE =. 
30— 3 2 I — — — 6 
d — I 6 3 — — n 10 
40— — 2 6 10 6 — — 24 
45— == = I I 3 I — 6 
50— = => = e I 2 I 
60— == "EQ ENS = = == І n 
з рота урезао ЮЧ 
Total 3 5 14 15 II Е 


mio 
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Heights and Weights of Girls: 
ee و‎ eee 


WEIGHT 


45— 
50— 
Shy 
60— 
65— 
Z0 
Эке 
80— 
85— 
go— 
95— 
100— 


Total 


——. 


Heights and Weights of Girls: 


` WEIGHT 


46— 48— 


LU ЕШ SEES 
ИЕА екы 


TABLE No. X 


HEIGHT 


Un 
о 
| 
сл 
со 


50— 52— 54— 


ШЕ ФЕ s Tene 
ШЕ TE Mo lose ies fi 
idi M ьон 


WN termes elt Wf 


TABLE No. XI 


нь ЕЕ | 


Aged 9 to 13 years 


Total 


| 
е 
Ї 


Wiis Dos ЛК os 
м H 
© ONS 


нон HO H OW GC 


a 

ER 
a 
N 


Aged 13 to 16 years 


< 
о 
| 
[2 
N 
| 
сл 
> 
| 
[21 
© 
| 
o 
со 
| 
S 
| 
a 
[с] 
| 
е 
© 
| 


ШЕКЕ ЕШ И ЕШ ИЕ 


50— 
об 
бо— 
65— 
ر‎ 
79 
80— 
85— 
90— 
95— 
I00— 
105— 
тто— 
II5— 
I20— 
125— 


Total 
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H 


AAs Seis eters 1 
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A 
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MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION REPORT 
( For pupils of the University Experimental School ) 
( To be filled in by the office ) 


Student's Name in full (дее Шш: Sex... e 
(in biock letters and beginning with surname) 
Father's name and address Occupation Income 


Upto Rs. тоо/- 

less than Rs. 300/- 
less than Rs. 750/7 
Rs. 750/- and above 


а lr == LL 


Persons in Home Adults - Children ( below 15 ) 
Name Age Name i Age 
т. I. 
2. 2. 
3. 3. 
4. 4. 
Native place Date of Birth 
Religion Age next birthday 
Nationality 
Mother-tongue 
Place of Residence Diet Vegetarian, 
Vegetarian and eggs. 
Mixed. 
Medical History Immunizations Year 
Measles т. Smallpox 
Smallpox 2 ВУ: 
Chicken pox i 3. Diphtheria 
Whooping cough 4. Whooping cough 
Diphtheria 5. Tetanus 
Tuberculosis 6. Typhoid 


Rheumatic fever 

Infantile Eczema, asthma 

(other allergic conditions ) 

Typhoid 

Tonsillectomy 

Trachoma 

Infantile paralysis 

Tetanus 

Frequent sore-throat 
Name of of the institution 

(Previously attended ) 
Name of present institution 


Year of Year of 
admission leaving 
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Family History—( Medical) 
Name of tbe relation 
Tuberculosis 
Leprosy 
Allergic conditions 
15 Phy. | 2nd Phy. 


| examina- | examina- 
tion tion 


Epilepsy 


Name of the relation 


Insanity 


Other di: 


gra Phy. 
examina- 
tion 


seases 


qth Phy. | 5th Phy. 
examina- | examina- 
tion tion 


Calendar Year 
Class of study 
Weight 

Expiration 
Чез; t Tnepiration 
Respiratory capacity 
Skin-cleanliness 


Mouth, teeth 
Nose and throat 
Heart 
Lungs 
Posture and Extremities 
Hernia and Genitals 
Congenital defect е 
Bones and joints 
Urine : 
Sp. G. 
Reaction | 
Albumin 
Sugar 
Menstrual History : 
(a) Dysmenorrheea 
(b) Menorrhagia 
(c) Cycles i.e. 28/4 
(d) Age when menses 
started 
General appearance 
Remarks from : 
(г) teacher 
(2) parent 
whether parent 


Ao dde e DINE LM BR = EFT SR 


dance of parents : 


Remarks of Medical expert for gui 


RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS 


Current Trends in Scientific Research 


The United Nations and UNESCO have just published, under the uus 
Current Trends in Scientific Research, the findings of a large-scale survey сат 
out at the request of the United Nations General Assembly under te eM 
of Professor Pierce Auger, the distinguished physicist and formerly Director т 
UNESCO's Department of Natural Sciences. These are some of the high ligh 
of his suggestions : 


д ; d 
1. Aninternational scientific conference to standardize measurements an 
remedy a ‘ chaotic state of affairs '. 


2. An international system to enable countries to communicate their 
meteorological and scismological findings to electronic computer centres 
for processing. ( Professor Auger points out that such findings must be 
processed immediately if they are to be used by scientists seeking 
more knowledge of our environment. ) 


3. More joint centres of high energy physics, such as the European Centre 
for Nuclear Research ( ECNR ), originally inspired by UNESCO, which 
is now operating the world's most powerful particle accelerator. 


4. An information service on current research work to avoid waste and 
duplication incurred all too often when institutes or laboratories in 
different countries spend years working on similar projects. 


5. Ап international study of the long-term effects of small doses of radia- 
tion. An international conference on the effects of artificial earth’ 
quakes induced by explosions, 


6. The establishment of a major astronomical observatory in the middle 
latitudes of the Southern Hemisphere. 


7. А conference on cloud physics to asses the effectiveness of various me 
thods now used to create ‹ artificial rainfall’, 


8. A study of the living conditions of certain populations not yet ‘ enjoy" 
ing ' modern civilisation, to learn why the incidence of cancer varie? 
from one country to another: this is urgent because traditional way? 
of life are dying out faster than they can be studied, 


| 
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9. International measures for protection against pollution when it spreads 
beyond borders, as in the case of nuclear fall-out or river pollution. 
то. Improvement of traditional methods of fertilisation and soil improve- 
ment by placing them on a scientific basis and, at the same time, 
international research to increase the productivity of plants. 
тт. International co-ordination of research aimed at developing inexpensive 


: nuclear fuels. 

An international conference on problems of energy storage, especially 
those arising in intermittent sources of energy such as wind ог зип. In 
addition, international support is needed for the development of 
research on the direct production of electricity through the light or the 
heat of the sun ( through photo-electric or thermo-electric cells instead 
of the inefficient cycle of the steam engine ). 

A Comparative Study of Enélish and Gujarati Sound Systems 

We in India will have to study English although as a second language. 
But learning a language—even a second language—necessarily means learning to 
Speak that language in the manner it is spoken by its native speakers as far as 
Possible. At least our speech must be acceptable. But the main difficulty with 
English is pronunciation. English orthography is non-phonetic, inconsistent and 
irrational. What we want is some phonetic script to represent English sounds. 
Т.Р.А. symbols are out of question as that means а greater burden on the poor 
child, of learning an additional script. Gujarati script may serve the purpose. 
But the sound systems of no two languages are identical or commensurable. 50 
if English sounds should be explained in terms of Gujarati symbols, a compara- 
tive study of the sound systems of both the languages becomes a necessity. 

A comparative study necessitates scientific phonetic description of the 
Sounds and their comparison on а phonetic basis. А scientific description of the 
English System is ready at hand, that of Gujarati is not yet born. Whatever 
little is available is incomplete. This unhelpful situation necessitated double 
Tesearch, viz., first to describe the Gujarati sound system scientifically and then 
to compare it with the English sound system on a phonetic basis. 
studied in terms of its own structure. Gujarati 
t with the passage of a couple of thousand 


A language should be 
alities and we must account for all such 


Phonology has its roots in Sanskrit, but 
years many sounds have changed their qu 
changes, 

Moreover we must take into consideration some peculiar characteristics of 
Gujarati speech. They are as under: T 
I. Though Gujarati has a phonetic script, the harmony n d the soun 
and the symbol is not 100 per cent; but it is near perfect. 
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2. Gujarati stress system is very simple. There are three stresses, 112. 
primary, secondary and conjunct stress. Gujarati stress is much weaker 
than that of English. It is not even significant for meaning as it is in 
English. English stress system is very complicated. 

3. Intonation is significant in Gujarati, and not the word order, e.g., the 
question form. 


4. Natural tendency of consonant clusters is to disintegrate, unless they 
consist of homo-organic consonants. English abounds in consonant 
clusters. 

5. Loose consonant at the end of a word, either drops off or a vowel comes 
to its help and saves it from extinction. 

6. Asanatural corollary words in Gujarati end in vowels. English words 
mostly end in consonants. 


7. All word-ending vowels are shortened in Gujarati except in monosylla- 
bic words. Not so in English. 


8. There is an abundant crop of diphthongs and triphthongs in Gujarati 
speech. 


There are 16 vowel phonemes in Gujarati speech, viz., аң, x (stressed ) 
24 (short syllable-ending зд), з ( palatalised эң ), 4 (labialised аң ), sut, 9, 5, © @, 
7A, =, At, эй, the aspiration phoneme (’), and the nasalisation phoneme ( *). 


Gujarati has a series of aspirated vowels: W, AU, 5’, Ш?, e, 97, AT, My 
ay, siv, Eg. War, we, “ls etc, There is also a series of nasalised vowels. 7 
ai, 9, 9, 6, Gi, 9X, i. Nasalisation is of two types : weak and strong, e.g. 24%, 
and Zt. Instead of considering each one of the aspirated and nasalised vowels 
аз à separate sound, only the aspiration and nasalisation are taken to be two 


significant sounds of Gujarati vowel system, Sometimes vowels are both aspirat- 
ed and nasalised, e.g. «+, 


There are 33 consonants in Gujarati speech, : 


$19 4 ف‎ риа 
А е ШЫ There вто 28 разное а to 4; 3 semi-vowels 


446; 4fricatives # % 3 6; 2 laterals q a, The so-called palatals 4 w «r з 24 210 
actually alveolar sounds in Gujarati speech and 2 ¢ ¢ ё & have become retrofle* 


palatals instead of alveolars. Some pronounce a w <+ з as affricates and the? 
they are dental alveolar. 4 


№ апач of Sanskrit are lost to Gujarati. 


‹ з and s are pronounced as 44 and 
373; Ж aS з or ğ and 4 as 4 in Gujarati speech 


English speech has 12 vowel consonants iie вао, ооа A 2 
Though at times English vowels are aspirated or nasalised, that feature 1% 


not significant for meaning as it is in Gujarati. There are 24 consonants, 1.6 
mas 
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losiv : i SU 
т е 2 р, b, t, d, k, g ; one lateral], 2 affricates с j ten fricatives f, v, 9 d, 5,5 
›2,Т, H 1 1 EA 
Mil ; 3 nasals m n y, two semivowels y w. Along with the vowels two con- 
ants n and | are sometimes syllabic sounds. 


T The comparison of the two sound systems is very technical and one should 
= er refer to the original book Ch. VIII. But the following are some conclusions 
wn from the comparison which may lead to correct English pronunciation, 


me may not aspire to speak English with a literary flair. We may not 

"n to exactly imitate an Englishman. But we must try to speak English 

CR y andspontaneously. We may not try to acquire all the niceties of that 

M anguage, but our speech should not look forced, jerky, hesitating and 
E. The following suggestions may prove helpful : 

т. A Gujarati should learn to pronounce words ending in consonants. As 

it is not his linguistic habit to end words in consonants, this will be 


his main difficulty. 
2. He should not take the English spelling as his guide for correct 
pronunciation but should refer to a good pronouncing dictionary. 


3. Correct pronunciation must be taught to pupils through oral demons- 
tration and then the Gujarati script should be used for future guidance. 


4. He may try to exaggerate the English stress in the beginning. His 
linguistic habit of milder stress will bring him down to the proper level 
in course of time. — 


ut the stress at the proper place in a word. This 


5. He must learn to P 
put the stress always on 


is rather dificult as his linguistic habit is to 
the first syllable, or on a vowel before a conjunct. 

6. He should learn to produce English intonation patterns and avoid 
Gujarati patterns. А Gujarati is habituated to use extra high pitch in 
ordinary conversation. In English that looks strange. This is perhaps 
the reason why when а Gujarati speaks English, his talk seems loud, 
vociferous and emotional. But it is natural with him. 

7. English letter ‘r’ is a veritable trap. Sometimes it is 


sometimes not. A Gujarati is tempted to pronounce ms 
is found in a written word because of his linguistic background of E 
There is no harm even if he does pronounce. It is 


pronounced, 
wherever it 


phonetic script. 
an acceptable pronunciation. | 

8. But he should be careful to avoid the pronunciation of the letters, 1.6. 
the written symbols b c dg k 1 r p s t, when they are silent in the 
spelling. The best way for guidance is a reference to a pronouncing 
dictionary. 


Я 


50 


9. 


IO. 


II. 


T2 
I3. 
14. 


IS. 


16. 


тл 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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He should make initial p t k as aspirated as possible, no matter they 
sound likes к ‘м, because pt К are strongly aspirated initially in 
English. But there will be no harm if he cannot do so. Unaspirated 
initial p t k are also an aceeptable pronunciation. 


English ə is difficult not because it is unfamiliar but because of e" 
position in words. English ә has two varieties ; longer at the end 0 
words and shorter in the initial position. The longer variety 1S r^ 
Gujarati эң and the shorter variety is like 21 two distinct vowe 
phonemes. Moreover » occurs always in the middle of words, neve 
initially or finally, while 4 occurs always at the end of a word ОГ а 
syllable. To pronounce a familiar vowel in unfamiliar position 15 
rather hard but practice will lead to proper speech. , 


ill 
English a: is not a replica of Gujarati xl. Тһе back of the tongue wil 


3 Е . 1e like 
have to be retracted with a tension to produce English a: which 18 li 
Hindi э of area, 


English ə: can be produced by stretching the Gujarati зд a bit longe 
with some tension in the middle of the tongue. 


English i u are simple. They are our 8 €. But i: u: are not simply 
long 4 @. Though they are longer than i u, 


the tongue has to be raise 
a bit higher. 


+ H + 1 i 1 
Protrusion of lips in u u: can be avoided and mere rounding of lips 1 
suffice, 

* H р 
In English the suffixes like “ness, -less and words like village, enge 
are pronounced like -fix , (ач, Alax , uel with an extremely short 
We can pronounce Ам, аз, (ase, Ree as English i and Gujarati 
are very near and easily exchangeable. 

English æ is similar to Gujarati zi and o: is Similar to эй. But ш 
are difficult because in Gujarati i әд usually are first vowels in word i 
in English, 20: may occur at any place. Here again the difficulty V 
be the linguistic habit, 

English 9 is difficult because there is no similar sound in Gujarati. 
1S very much similar to Hindi ay. 


е 
That is why college is pronoun? 
as ая in Hindi. y Я E: 


English diphthongs ei and o 


d 
A u are very difficult, They can be replace? 
by = 4 stretched a bit lon 


ger. 
English diphthongs ai au 21 should be not pronounced with the i 9f u 
exaggerated. 


Diphthong 0 ə may be replaced by 5; , 


2I. 


22. 


29. 


The linguistic ha 
die hard. But these should not be made an excu 
Language learning is essent 


(Unpublished M.Ed. Thesis, 
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Rising diphthongs io, Чә, iti can be replaced by sequence of vowels i-e ; 
u-9 ; u-i; as two separate sounds. 

Retroflexion should be avoided in t d. English t d are alveolar and 
not retroflex palatals. 

Nasal plosion of p b t d k g can be ignored. 

9, $, f, z are fricatives and not plosives like 4 ù кз. They must be 
pronounced as fricatives. 0% are rather very obstinate and hard to 
master. | 

English sound is very difficult. There is по similar sound in Gujarati. 
It is the sound of s in measure, pleasure etc.. 

2 er will do for English € J. 

Dark sound of 1 is difficult but we can ignore it and do with only clear 
sound of 1. i Р 
The lateral plosion of t d К g also сап be ignored. | 
Syllabic'sounds of п 1 are hard tolearn but әп or ol will do instead. 


bits of a learner are difficult to surmount. Such habits 
se for not acquiring new habits. 
ially a hahit forming process. 

тобт by Shri J. J. Mody, Maharaja Sayaji- 


rao University of:Baroda ) 


NEWS 
AND 


VIEWS 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERS' TRAINING 


In a report submitted to the Sub-committee of the University Grants 
Committee (U. K.) which is examining the teaching methods in the university 
the Scottish Union of Students is critical of the way the university teachers 
teach their students. Their method of teaching is said to be passive enough © 
encourage spoon-feeding habit among their pupils, The lecturers are too inclined 
to give excessive details easily found in the text-books. 


The Union criticises the present system of appointments and promotions 
which lays undue emphasis on the publications in the name of the teacher ignor- 
ing his primary interest in teaching. The interest in research, it is suggested, 
should go next to that in teaching. It is pointed out that it will be worthwhile 
for the university teachers to receive training in educational methods as is being 
done in case of school teachers, However, the courses to this end should be of 
one month's duration during the vacations. It has further been suggested that 
the number of lectures given by university teachers be reduced and their 
emphasis altered to give a stimulus to the students to adopt a positive role 1® 
acquiring knowledge. This alteration in emphasis, it is hoped, might bring about 
а considerable change in the actual attendance without making it compulsory: 


UNPRECEDENTED RUSH FOR PRIMARY SCHOOL ADMISSION 


The country has been caught unprepared by an educational revolution 
following an unprecedented spurt in primary school enrolments, this year. The 
Spurt is expected to continue with an increase in the enrolment by 20 million 
instead of by 15.3 million during the next five years. Asa result of the school 
enrolment drive 400,000 more children have joined the first primary class in the 
6-11 age group during the very first year of the Plan. The bulk.of the increase 
as elsewhere, has been in the rural area, 

In U.P., the enrolment has increased to suc 
intended for expansion in 1962-63 have been pa 
year itself. The experience of 

апа Andhra has been similar, 


h an extent that the provision? 


tially used during the current 
Madras, Maharashtra, Mysore, Gujarat, Rajasth4? 


In Orissa the situation is so serious that unles? 
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additional Lo. E 
de. E are provided, it may be necessary to abandon the enrolment 
e same is the case with Delhi, Bihar and West Bengal. 


The C 1 
Eidos apu for Elementary Education is gravely concerned about the 
E in MA he shortage of teachers has become acute and the teacher-pupil 
ad MR = schools all over the country has deteriorated to the extent of one 
Blamed en worse: Stating in a resolution that. if additional teachers are 
foc Я ра the entire momentum will be lost with a grave set- 
e school movement and a great frustration f i i 
or the public, t 
ото С E g e public, the Council 
T3 ЕГ E ne : 
o break the crisis created in some States like the Punjab, due to 


tions for 1961-62 should be revised. 


sudden expansion the alloca 
ping up the 


2. Steps should be taken to provide for maintaining and step 
nning for 1962-63. 

education is likely to increase 
lions as against the anticipted 
60 crores should be provided in 


expansion created in 1961-62, while pla 

3. In 1965-66, the enrolment in primary 
from 34.3 million (1960-61) to 54 mi 
49.6 million. Ап additional sum of Rs. 
the Third Plan towards this. 


D 
бы SHRIMALI'S ADDRESS AT THE 29TH МЕЕ 
L ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
1962 ЕЕ the 29th meeting of the C.A.B.E. in Jaipur on 1st Jan., 
а ВО . L. Shrimali, iam Minister for Education pleaded for making 
Heats Bs Concurrent subject and constituting an All-India Educational Service. 
EUR urther said: “А working partnership has already been established 
viis a the States and the Centre in the preparation and implementation of the 
steadil educational reconstruction, and pace a bond of camaraderie has been 
UM MA up in the different educational services in the country. \ A time 
tant w arrived when Constitutional recognition should be given to this impor- 
concept and its practical basis strengthened by the constitution of an All- 


India Educational Service ". 

emotional integra 
and educational process in 
and cohesion in the mind: 
f loyalty to the nation. 
we have to take it up 


TING OF THE 


tion Dr. Shrimali said: “National 
volving development of 
s of people, a sense of 
This is necessarily а 
early and give it 
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" UR lonis a psychological 
NS of unity, solidarity 
dis on citizenship and а feeling О 
E But for that very reason, 
nuous and nationwide emphasis”. 

how 6s this connection he also referred t 
Central us йе Board, made by the cont 
‘Of the S inisters, the National Integration 
іе ampurnanand Committee, and said DM 

ir éducational content is very lar&e and signi 
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Dealing with the recommendations of these bodies in regard to uw 
ment of textbooks, Dr. Shrimali said: ''Itis not our intention that the Sta 


should have the sole monopoly of producing textbooks. Government will be one 


of the agencies for the production of textbooks, and it will be open to the educa- 
tional authorities to select the best books available in the market "'. 


“ The aim is ", he added, “ to improve the content and production of text- 
books and not to inhibit an original or personal approach by teachers E» po 
restrict the competitive process through which better textbooks can be obtained. 
The competitive process has its value in this Sphere which should not be d 
estimated. What is needed is that all agencies concerned with the production 0. 
textbooks should have access to improved techniques and source materials ”. 


Dr. Shrimali expressed satisfaction at the ' 
implementation of the Third Plan in the field of 


look forward to successes more significant than e 
or second Plans ", 


х ink an 

education and said: “ We ca i 
й 2 5 

ven those achieved in the fir 


year were already exceeding in many States, 


5 
He assured the State government 
that if they exceed the targets, “ 


we would try to make adjustments in the И. 
itional enrolment Ш we have reached our 608 


р on- 
prove the remuneration of sec 


§ examination. 

' welfare with an 

" If any addition 

n the emoluments of teachers ". 
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Dr. Shrimali added : 
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vocation, we shall have to keep the students longer in schools and spend more on 
aie salaries of teachers, equipment and teaching aids. Without making provi- 
Sion for these amenities we would be only increasing our inefficiency and further 
lowering the standards”, 

Dr. Shrimali stressed the need for a model University Act and also referred 
to the steps taken for propagation of Hindi and Sanskrit which, he said, ‘‘ hold 
а unique position in our cultural life and is a potent force for emotional 
integration, ` 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES COMPULSORY IN WEST BENGAL 

The Committee composed of some of the highest educational authorities 
of Bengal have decided to put Sanskrit in the curriculum. 

It has been directed by the State Government that one of the following 
Classical languages, namely, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin or Greek should be 
taught as one of the three compulsory elective subjects for the humanities 
Course in high schools and higher secondary schools from the academic session 
commencing in January 1962. 


The State Government’s order has been published in an extraordinary 


issue of the Calcutta Gazette. It further stated that one of the above classical 
languages might also be taken as an optional fourth elective subject for any 
Other course of study in Higher Secondary Schools. £ 
DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD : 

The International Committee for the Advancement of Adult Education; 
Set-up on the recommendation of the Montreal Conference, held its first meeting 
in Paris, The members of the committee discussed the findings of the Montreal 
Conference and the declaration it approved before its closure, ang endeavoured 
to define the relationship between adult education and the situation of a chang- 
ing w lowing conclusions : 

: Bo о hs y M ied concerned with opportunities for the 


i d with every 
of the human personality an 
all round development as a member of society and a 


individual’ ibilities and rights : ! 
Fit п e This concern кус) education must abide, 
whatever the changes in the world situation. 

2. Adult education E help to resolve the dilemma that on the LI 
1 the finest elements of traditional cultures should be PE ШОЧ 
transmitted to the next generation, whilst on the other, PU 

` accept the necessity for change and indeed help toj ia PNE 
3. Adult education can help to bring about internationa HU 
This is an objective which must be of particular conce 
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4. Women, particularly, are in need of the kind of help which adult edu- 
cation can give them in learning to play the part which is now expect- 
ed of them in different countries. 

5. Intellectual and technical progress results in increasing specialisation 
and any community is in danger of becoming divided into groups of 
specialists unable to communicate with each other. Adult education, 
through its concern for general education, can help to mitigate some 
asperities of the divisions which specialisation creates. 

6. In these countries where the national income is low and capital 
accumulation comes up against particularly severe difficulties, adult 
education can be used as a means towards economic progress. 

7. One of the results of the greater mobility of people, thanks to modern 
means of transport, is that people are increasingly coming into contact 
with others from outside their own homeland. An obvious example 
of contacts leading to tension is that which results from large-scale 
immigration. Adult education has a part to play in seeing that these 
contacts lead to greater understanding and not to hostility. 

8. Although new technical methods in certain fields present adult 
educators with new problems, they also offer them new opportunities: 


XXXII ALL-INDIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The XXXII All-India Educational Conference, which was held in Triva” 
drum, passed the following resolutions on 31st December, 1961 in its concluding 
session : [ 

1. Teachers’ Charter 


This Conference invites the attention of Governments, Central and 
State, to the Teachers’ Charter adopted by the AIFEA. The Charter contains 
a code of ethics for teachers and defines their rights and responsibilities. The 
Conference urges upon the Governments, Central and State, to approve | 
terms of the Charter and direct their observance, calls upon Е to abide 
by the terms of the Charter and also to observe Teachers Charter Day on zot? 
November and also secure public acceptance of the Charter. 


2. Central Pay Commission for Teacher Salaries 


The Conference view with concern that despite efforts of the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, to improve the salary scales of teachers, stat? 
Governments have been tardy both in implementation of such measures and in 
the appreciation of the work of the teacher, violating thereby the principle 0 
equal pay for equal work. The Conference, therefore, calls upon the Gover” 
ment of India to appoint a Central Pay Commission for Teachers who? 
recommendations shall be binding on the State Governments. 
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3. Triple Benefit Scheme 
This C i : 
о em ЕЕ welcomes the circular from the Central Ministry of Educa- 
cae NN p recommending them to introduce Triple Benefit 
nent c E: in their respective States. The Conference urges upon the 
Ў ndia i 
НЫ Bots and the State Governments to implement the recommenda- 
4. i 
National Foundation for Teachers' Welfare 
Th . . 
Chae е Conference expresses its gratitude to the Ministry of 
Е of India, for having established the National 
Dis н elfare. This Conference requests all State Governments and philan- 
cem o make liberal grants and donations respectively and thus heip the 
s ment of India to achieve its aims. 
* Education Code 
t In view of the rapid progress o 
кус Codes obtaining in the States an 
ied need revision to be in accord with pres 
mes and recommends to the Government of India 
(a) to examine the code, and 
(b) to take steps to ensure a subs 
х throughout the country. 
* Private Effort in Education 


UR This Conference is of opinion that e 
Md and the biggest social enterpr 
educ „be куеп to all sections of the population 
ace institutions in the country. It note: 
Stat ional guarantee in this regard 15 being careful 
i n and their experience indicates that such priva. 
a е development of education. It urges upon all th 
© ure the fulfilment of this guarantee and provide ev 
Bencies in the field of education ensuring at the same time 
Proper standards including qualifications and, conditions of $ 
AM equipment and accommodation. 
* On Recognition of Teachers' Associations 
This Conference notes with regret the action 


e F 
TNAM which in effect deny the rights of teachers S 
Ssociations, The Conference records its emphatic opinion that such action is 


RA to the Fundamental Right to form Associations. It requests the Сеп- 
hy Government to examine all such rules and regulations of the State Govern- 
ents and to direct them to modity or withdraw such offending regulations 


which ; : 
RU in effect deny the Fundamental Rights. 


Education, the 
Foundation for 


{ education the Conference is of opinion that 
d in the Centrally administered 
ent tempo of education pro- 


tantially uniform code of education 


g basic to the development 
terprise of every State, every facility 
for setting up and maintaining 
s with satisfaction that the con- 
ly observed in most of the 
te effort has greatly helped 
e State Governments to 
ery facility to private 
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ducation bein 


taken by certain State Gov- 
to organise themselves into 


s 
The Techniques of Language Teaching : by F.L. BırLows, London, Longman: 
Green and Co. Ltd., 1961, РР. viii + 259, Price : S. 15/- 


Most of the books on the methodology of teaching English as a second 
language discuss theoretical questions which are not related to the actual M 
room situations, with the result that the practising teacher receives little guidan 
from them about the techniques and procedures to be followed in the саи 
Mr. Billows has made a radical departure from the common rut and embodied a 
the present book the fruits of his valuable experience of teaching English ie 
training teachers who have got to work under conditions which are not alw 
conducive to the teaching and lear 


ning of English as a foreign language. 
admits that the book is in some w 


ays а compendium of what other people A. 
said and written so far, but its chief merit lies in the fact that he has brought E 

keen mind to bear upon the practical problems of teaching and shown how E. 
can be successfully tackled. His views on co-operation in language learning, E: 

teaching of composition and functional grammar and unsupervised work are E 
refreshing and thought-provoking and one is inclined to believe that even а 12 
teacher will stand to profit from reading the book. 
authoritative literatur 
sincerely believe that 


“th Ô 
There is an acute dearth we 
е оп the situational approach to teaching English and 1 
the present book will satisfy a long-felt need. > 
т м. S. PATH 
Inv 


The Teaching of Structural Words and Sentence Patterns, Stage Two: 
A. S. HORNEY : published by Oxford University Press, London: Price : 6% 
PP. 162. 


by 
6d: 


actually demonstrating 
to pupils. 


off 
t phonemes, the explana” П 
Pictures illustrating $ р 


level pitch marks are some o pi 
hance its practical utility 1” 


difficult items and the use of high- 
distinctive features of the book t 
day-to-day work of the teacher, 


level and low- 
hat greatly en 
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The situati 
RM eH approach to the teaching of new words and structures is 
ci M eption and imaginative in its execution and we sincerely believe 
тз of English will immensely profit from the use of this excellent 


book. 
M. $. PATEL 


Bharati ; ; 
JN АКАУ ча ka Itihas by S. N J MUKHOPADHYAYA ( Mukerji ); 

x pot, Baroda, 196r, pp. 306. Price. Rs. 9-00. à 
Ss es 95 ae a long record of distinguished service to the cause of 
He Ceca e aut or of several books of outstanding merit on this subject. 
Неа 5 iot the history of education when very few scholars paid any 
üs pono s URS and by his valtable writing made the people aware of 
scholarly e Y ; s History of Education in India—Modern Period’ is a 
epee a wherein he Wes discussed with the thoroughness of an expert all 
наво у modern quien as it has developed in India. His analysis and 
нии ion of facts is masterly and his observations on the many probiems of 
NIS ен une олпат of his judgment and evaluation. Though the 
ана F book is narrow its sweep is wide and he has included in it all the 
Mem A 2 шешшш problems confronting the country. For а proper under- 
e 3 E leer pattern. as it exists today, no person to whom the 

€ of education is dear, can dispense with this book. ; 


Hrs present book “ Bharatiya Shiksha ka Itihasa—adhunik kal”, is the 
йз ersion of the above book. The translation is lucid and will meet fully 
Vel emand of hundreds of students of history of education. The book is printed 

and has a number of illustrations, charts and diagrams which greatly 


ues its value. Looking to the fact that the cost of production of books has 
Sen very high these days, ‘ Bharatiya Shiksha ka Itihasa ’ is priced moderately. 
< M. А. QURAISHI 


К Planning in India : by V. T. KRISHNAMACHARI, Bombay, Orient Longmans, 
961. рр. хуН-аот, price Rs. 10-00. 


__ As опе goes through the book he 
Сое of the liabilities and assets о 
Y the author, an experienced administrator of high гер 
i It has been shown in the book that the main objective in planning has been 
he realisation of the Welfare State as envisaged in the constitution, necessitating 


Careful plans of social and economic development raising the standard of living 
e and tolerance. With 


i 

n our country in consonance with the traditions of peac 

EE conviction, and rightly so, it has been declared that to secure а permanent 
ültura] unity in India a new structure has to be raised retaining the best of the 


comes out fully convinced with statistical 
f our mother-land put forward brilliantly 
ute. 
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Past. One is made acquainted with the positive economic progress of Ee 
* during the past decade through the Five-Year Plans. The book also d 
the basic principles connected with their extent, financial resources, M 4 
development and priorities at various stages. No pains have been spare ; 
discussing the economic problems regarding agriculture, irrigation, и 
industry, health and housing, Suggesting at the same time the ways and Hr. 
for achieving the best results. In view of the rapidly increasing popula E 
special emphasis has been laid on the urgent need of increasing аво 
production, provision of facilities of irrigation, community development а 3 
co-operation. A prophetic warning has been sounded to secure the -best теш 
from the investments made So far to ensure resources for future plans. " 
Significance of the campaign for small Savings by every family in the country К 
well brought out and the measures so ably put forward to achieve the end à d 
timely, brilliant and full of insight and wisdom. The dire need for a change 
attitude and outlook on the part of the administrat 
revolutionary situation created by the movement 
ment, has also been advocated with great vehemenc 
It is hoped that the book, full of fa 
with unfathomable depth of knowled 
good at heart, is bound to prove its 
stration, economics and statistics, 
rest in general, 


ors for an adjustment to us 
of the community develop- 
e. 

cts and figures, written by an expert 
Бе and breadth of vision, cherishing Indie? 
worth to all persons in the fields of M 
Social work and education in particular and t 


Lj. DAR 


Our Educational Heritage by D, 
1961, pp. xvi + 218. Price Rs, 6=00, 


а, 
С. APTE, Acharya Book Depot, Barod 
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7 а 
NM eo а the book to any student of education or of Indian 
па У аа that much new knowledge will be gained 
aon and EX. r correctly emphasises the stress laid on inherent 
aoe ee ; out that there can be no democracy in education and 
‘tho Ет 50 education in атана: India and today are predominantly 
eiua кем Meca on memorization will serve as an eye-opener to 
лу урын u ems, and should be taken serious note of by all concerned. 
nee as Ў y criticises the evils of the ever-increasing burden of studies in 
oe i ion and warns against the dangers of following the West in respect 
xem ci RV co-education and Sex education. A perusal of chapters on 
one pi b ents, Methods of Teaching and Mass Education will certainly 
CHE RIA educationists to find out the direction in which reforms 

essary. 
ы it may be pointed out tha the book reflects a sympathetic and 
UR e HUN Oi Tini education and should be studied by both Indian 
TE ign educationists the former because we are gradually losing our tradi- 
ава and the latter because they would thereby understand our 
ive onal background before undertaking a study of educational developments 

a. We heartily congratulate the author on the high. quality of research 


a А : 
nd observation which throughout permeates the book. 
S. S. BHAWE 
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TEACHING ENGLISH—A Handbook for Teachers. 


by C. S. Bhandari, V. A. Hinkley, S. K, Ram 


Rs. 2-50 nP. 


(English Language Teaching Institute, Allahabad ) 


MANUALS ON ADULT & YOUTH 
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TELEVISION TEACHING TODAY 
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TEACHING ADULTS TO SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, by Joseph 
Harvard Rs. 3-20 пР. 


READ WRITE AND DRAW 
by Ruth W. Bell, Books I & II each 


Rs. 2-00* 


3 
These books are very attractive and 


colourful with lively illustrations relat- 
ed to the text, 


PREHISTORIC INDIA TO 1,000 B.C. 
by Stuart Piggott Rs, 4-00 
( A Pelican Book ) 


READING WITH RHYTHM, 

by J. Taylor and T. Ingleby. 

Five sets of graded story books each 
Set Rs. 4-80 nP. Complete set of 
eighteen books Rs. 24-00 
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RECENT TRENDS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


by T. K. N. Menon . Rs. 10-00 
A companion volume to the author's 
` book ‘Recent Trends in Education. ' 
This book contains contributions from 
Some of the most eminent authorities 
in the field of Psychology. 
The book will be found useful to 
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research of the subject. 
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UDENTS 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY— 
NORMAL AND ABNORMAL by V. K. 
Kothurkar and V. B. Harolikar Rs. 8/- 
This book has been written in response 
to a specific need of first year univers- 
ity students fora simple introductory 
text-book presenting the basic facts and 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Democratic Decentralisation in Education 

en by different State Governments in India 
titutions at various levels of local bodies 
rticularly of the administration of primary 
pment was inevitable in the light of 
pment and universal compulsory pri- 


Recent legislation undertak 

to set up democratic decentralised ins 

` marks a welcome development and pa 
education in the country. Such a develo 


the projects and schemes of rural develo 
mary education undertaken in the Five-Year Plans on a nation-wide scale. It 
ernment and the Planning Commission 


d the State Governments for the 
rural community will not succeed to the desired 
hemes of the people themselves. The findings 
bstantiated this fear. “ Few of the local 
bodies at a level higher than the village Panchayat, had shown any enthusiasm 
i Or interest in this work and that even the Village Panchayats had not come into 
the field to any appreciable extent." The proposals of the Planning Commission 

for the Second Five-Year Plan, therefore, stressed the urgency of the need “for 
creating within the district, à well-organised democratic structure of administra- 

ally linked up with popular 


tion, in which village panchayats will be organic 
organisations at the higher level.” The Mehta Committee also noticed a ten- 


dency of late on the part of State Governments to impinge on the functions of 
local bodies. It, therefore, felt that decentralisation of responsibility and 
power to levels below the State was an urgent requirement.” The recommenda- 
tions of the Mehta Committee : « devolution of powers to а body which......... 


will have the entire charge of ali development work within its jurisdiction... 
reserving to itself the functions of guidance, super- 


nd where necessary providing extra finance ". 


had become increasingly apparent to Gov 
that the schemes undertaken by the Centre an 
development and welfare of the 
extent unless they become the sc 
of the Balwantrai Mehta Committee su 


......the Government... 
vision and higher planning ; à 
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а le isla- 
The recommendations of the Mehta Committee have азаа ара n 
tions of different Stateson democratic decentralisation toa a pe. К 
what levels of local bodies should the democratic decentra oF cd signi 
“established is a very important question. The apes ЗЕ Es p»: mu 
ficance for educational administrators in this country JE = ay. "C -— 
controversy has been going on for the last three üepades regar Е ^ district ha 
of educational administration. In many of the States in А Н ue has been 
been adopted as a basic unit of educational administration. "bs administra: 
a growing feeling that a district is too large and unwieldy аш 0 ary om 
tion of a vital undertaking’ like universal gompulsony prim 6. adoption 
Educationists like the Late Professor R. V. Parulekar agitated e er The 
of a taluka as a basic unit for the administration of primary peri p of 
Mehta Committee has given a clear verdict on which should be the bas 
administration. “ The district is too large 
interest and to make sacrifices for common 
the Block was a suitable basic-unit for th 


«e persona 
an area for the people to bu. А inion 
interest and воой”. In their oP 
e purpose. anit 

3lock as & 
We welcome the Mehta Committee's proposal to make the үк base 
‘for the administration of primary education as well. The State legis 


sitig at the В 
on the Mehta Committee have provided for Panchayat Samitis a 
level. These Samitis will bi 


the devolution of ma 
: Panchayat Samitis, th 
Boards Should, there 
level which will hay 
Panchayat Samitis i 
` departments and th 


The democratic decentralised set-up thus envisages а three tie 
administration, at the vill 


lu 

age panchayat level, at the block or the A the thre 

and at the district level, In determining the duties in education at a Ve 50888? 
_levels certain general criteria or standards will have to belaid down. V 


f 
r system $ 
ка lev? 


0 
aintenance of libraries and reading rooms, 0? 
sion of light meals for School children, management of school funds and Prima 
the State Government in introducing апа enforcing the law on compulsory P d with 
education. The Block Samiti or the Taluka Panchayat should be entrust? a al 
; 5 concern not one but several village D ү 
"These might include assisting educational activities at the village panchay? 


4 чих. ER MC د ن کف‎ 
изм Cl ee 


- _ 
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preparin i В 

ia XU FORMES the programme of constructing primary school build- 
A iud -gov азиат educational institutions within their respective 
Вос PS b E of {рте риш у education and. enforcing the 
NC E xod E Actin the taluka. Responsibilities for projects. 
concern several Blocks o С K Е ABk о аат аа 
(vA н E р alukas should be assigned to the District Panchayat or 
МАЙ к Sed К esignated by ше Mehat Committee. The functions and 
E EUR dle A ogies at the district level might include selection of text- 
EAS p "не. as to the courses of studies, preparing Five-Year Plan 
шк ысу кү, Й district, survey and evaluation of various educational 
I Bae n R ion of primary schools managed by Block Samitis or Taluka 
eara чүт ing and managing educational funds, acting as а channel of 
EOE ie ete grants to Block Samitis or Taluka Panchayats and 
Е eke es and duties in regard to secondary education as might 

hem by State Government. 
as been a major handicap of local bodies 


fr i Е 

EE шше of their телш If the great experiment of democratic 

DOLAR d loh dn the administration of educa non in general and primary 

АБА СНЕ js to succeed, the existing distribution of financial resources 

ra E E in such a way that adequate funds to cover all the expenditure 
ne delegated executive authority are given to every level of local 


bodies DU e 

tx s Asitisthe case in many educationally advanced countries, decentralisa- 

n of executive powers should be accompanied by the centralisation of financial 
of a liberal grant-in-aid to local 


re hte i SES E 
" pd in Government and the institution 

E ies at different levels. Centralisation of financial responsibility in the federal 
‘well asin State Government in inevitable in the programme of universal; 


com ü do 
pulsory and free primary education. 


Inc ; 
adequacy of financial resources h 


sation in the administration of educa- 


Icome development. It is to be seen 
ed executive authority for a 
volution. In recent 
Union Ministry of Education to 
f is becoming evident. A fear 
ate Governments are fast being turned 
ernment. One only hopes that this 
and tend them to practice 


The move for democratic decentrali 
ion, is a we! 
d centralis 
1 the real sense of de 


tion, especially primary educat 
how Government, after having enjoye 
art with powers ir 
e part of the 
ation in itsel 


long period, is able to p 
years a strong tendency on tl 
centralise all the major effort in educ 
15 being expressed in some quarters that St 
into the “ branch offices ” of the Central Gov 
tendency may not infect the State Governments 
on local bodies what is being practised on them ! 


SHAPING THE NEW EDUCATION : ч, 
PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION AND TEACHING MACHINES—I* 


ow 
LAWRENCE M. STOLUR 


A larger and larger proportion of an exploding world population is ae 
ing for more education. At one extreme there are hundreds of о. 
illiterates for whom education and educational Systems must start vir NC 
from a zero point. At the other extreme there are highly developed educatio 
systems which cannot keep up 
tion that now faces them. 
another explosion in the new 
the sciences, Furthermore, 
technologies which provide 
education. 


with the explosive requirement for more on 
In addition 40 the population explosion ha y 
knowledge to be learned and used, particular! 7 F 
the expanding sciences have created екран a 
a third significant requirement for increa 


We 


s f educa- 
» While the numbers of people demanding л eases 
that must be given each of them put. 
It seems patently clear, therefore, that training more tea 


а t and 
ore classrooms just cannot be the solution to our presen 
nal problems, 


While the Solution 
а useful direction to pur 
in the conduct of instr 
and not to be solely con 


Beometrically, 
and building m 
future educatio 


to these problems is not known, it seems reasonable E 
Sue lies in the methods which promise greater efficien 1 
uction, Education must become creative about M 
cerned with the development of creativity in other are 
In the past educators have tended to treat the symptoms ( e. g., through 
manipulating the student-teacher Tatio, the length of the school year, ше ie 
assignments of home work, or through the development of an imposing array nm 
so-called *' teaching aids КУДУС ауес not looked squarely at the basic 7. 
Stead we have been patching up support! 


efforts that try to do this. 


* This is the first in the serieg of articles on the Subject by Professor Stolurow. 
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In i i 
struction as a Process of Communication and Control 


E. E. dd Es «о: зашо топ So as to achieve a new 
B sudes мо 1506 seems convenient to begin with а psycho- 
ysis of tutorial instruction, —recognized ly but ab 
because no Society ld л : а : ау а REDE уйу 
US MN M coul afford it as m was originally accomplished. You 
AERA ne brilliant i ae of an ignorant slave boy by a series 
P чо In * The Meno" the dialogue is highly instructive as 
Man EU and a [шш of effective educational prose. Socrates 
ns an shall only ask him, and not teach him, and he shall share the 
M 5s j and do yen үш anal see if you find me telling or explaining 
im instead of eliciting his opinion.” 

a Mp identified for himself the objective he wanted to achieve 
D mue clearly in mind—to teach Meno's slave boy the solution to a 
Е ical problem. Every question was carefully designed to lead to this 
Ь jective. Second, the slave responded to each question using information he 
C already mastered. Third, in doing this the slave boy was active in the 

15 ructional process of “ discovery." Fourth, he had to respond to Socrates' 
questions or nothing happened. When the boy said “Т don't understand,” 


S Е Р : 5 
ue prompted him, he gave him help and reminded him of things he had 
5 Ready said. Fifth, the notions were developed gradually or wakened in him, 
as in a dream.” Furthermore, he was asked “the same question in many 


ifferent forms." Thus, repetition with variation was recognized as a require- 


ment for mastery. 
Re-examination of this dynamic interchange can be useful and is easily 

reformulated into some “ modern " concepts. 

за process in which a teacher presents (i.e., commu- 

so that he responds to 1t (i.e. communi- 


enables the teacher to determine (7.e., 


It can be described а: 
Nicates ) a subject matter to a learner 


Cates to the teacher) in a way that 
control) the next item of information to be presented. 
ess of teacher-learner interaction or 


bjective is the modification of the 


y satisfy the teacher's criteria or standards. It is 
learner interaction is a flat impossibility 


Whenever the live teacher has more than one student. The problem becomes 
tinuous communication and control between the 


one of finding a way in which con 
teacher and every learner can replace the occasional communication and control 
Characteristic of present mass instruction—without having to provide each 
learner with a live teacher. This is the problem with which we are concerned 
here in relation to the newer media, 


her words, it is a continuous proc 


In ot 
The primary о 


Communication and control. 
learner’s responses so that the 
Self-evident that continuous teacher- 
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: 3 1 e diagram. 

First, let us iook at the tutoriai process p of en NE. 

Figure I is a highly simplified symbolic representation б ae provided by 

for achieving the basic conditions, In it, a set of 95 р Е Т EE 

a teacher in implementing instruction, 5 xgpresente y ae "EL what 

Words, this diagram deanimates instruction pith the гара objective. 
functions we must try to perform if we are to achieve our educa 


E 


1 


г 
| 
| | MACHINE 
PROGRAM PPO: | МАС! 
| 


س ا 4 2 


LEARNER 


ko 


In doing this we want to m 
instructional functions performe i. ye are 
instruction, and (b) the implementation of instruction. In Figure I v 
dealing with the im 
closed-loop system an 
of instruction, The 


ng. 0. 
lanning 
d by a teacher; namely, (a) the p only 


utomatic mana 
nd learner, 

The teacher does ma 
underestimated ; however, 
that must be performed if learning i 
critical functions of instruction, Let us look at the critical functions 0 
instruction whether accomplished by Miss Loves or Mr, Machine. 
quirements of Instruction 


the 

behaviors”? must be performed—either dd i 

ideal live teacher or by the ideal inanimate Man-machine system, if 2280 struc 

to be efficient and adaptive to student needs. The central notion for all pe ё 
tion is adaptivity to individual needs and our present requirement is to €X 


benefit to teachers а 


ny other things b 


2 
tob 
б hi re not 
asides instruction which ar 

here we w 


ion$ 
ical functio? 
ill examine the basic psychological fu 


he 
lled t 
5 to take place, These may be cé f ide 


Ten Critical R 
At least ten functions rues 


Н 
taio. 
HEN YR ^ two se 

ake a ciear distinction between the 


— i 
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the i ; 

У oa eee ae instruction more or lessadaptive.. There ате a number 
ee exi dn ete some (i these functions can be carried out; and 
оса e iE of alternative modes are important areas for research, 
Е аниц к м (ias requirements, so we will concentrate on the 
NT UNE S a T escribing them pasayi Most of them will be obvious 
шелуу ‚ but if we design a machine or train a teacher to perform 
Й cannot overlook even the obvious and still do a good job. 


T я eX j 
he first is the Display function. Here the critical thing is to make the 
pained to find that although the 


Кеси cues prominent, Teachers are always pa 
an ӨЛ m перше а or to be reading his text-book assignment, 
5 т what he hears or reads. This is partly because 
А сеу ке i hether presented by teacher, text-book, or 
NEC ar amp ] e learner in 2 barrage of words so that fs often fails to 
Webs ce K y radi or concepts he is supposed to learn. The important cues, 
A ular things o be attended 10 аге not made sufficiently prominent, but 
3 e buried in the surrounding verbiage. This function varies in its 
Е Nd of course, with ше pun of the teacher or the writer but, to 
a Е ог cd extent; weakness in its potiormance is the rule rather than the 
ception. What is required in instructional materials is that they be stripped 
of excess baggage so as to give adequate prominence to the important cues. A 


я а 
ew prose seems to be required. 


conv i Е ч, 
entional instruction materials—w 


r adaptive instruction is the Response function. 
either be of the (a) selection type 
t of options offered him, or of the 
ose his own answer, аз in answer- 
but the former requires recogni- 


The second requirement fo 
Provision for a response by the learner may 
where the learner chooses an answer from а 8 
( b ) composition type where the learner comp 


ing an essay question. Both require retention, 
tion whereas the latter requires recall. Recognition is easier than recall. Thus 


the type of response required determines the difficulty of the task, but the 
difficulty may not be revealed entirely by the overt response which is required. 
It may be determined more by the mediating response which is covert. 

Comparing the learner's response 
done either (а) by the learner 
In either case, each response 
bout its correctness reached 


The third is the Comparator function. 
with a predetermined correct response may be 
for himself or ( b ) automatically by a machine. 
must be compared with a standard and а decision à 
before the learner makes another response. 


The fourth is the Feedback function. 


correctness of his response may be either (a) simp 


b) more elaborateinformation: and corrective (as 


Informing the learner as to the 
le, such as yes-no, right- 
when the learner 


wrong, or ( 
is told why he is wrong ) 
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over time 
The fifth is the Pacing function. Pacing refers E. t answer, and 
intervals between (a) cue or question and E ek e intervals may be 
between (b) one cue or question and the next T eS or exten by 
controlled either internally by the learner ( Xanable ых сол be 
the teacher or machine (fixed interval) ; alternatively, С я. while interval 0 1$ | 
used, interval a шау be variable and learner-determine * ing which call for 
externally controlled. In teaching motor skills, such к TR inter-stimulus 
high rates of response one might at certain stages want iod predetermine 
intervals—as a means of forcing the learner to keep up a 
Pace. In this case, interval b would be externally controlled. 

The sixth is the Collating- 
to the making of a record of t 
each item in the program ( 


nts i‏ ت 
E P 2 A Да огоуете‏ 
things: (т) immediate correction of errors ; (2) making пир‏ 


A ]ties 
, ific difficu 
program of instruction ; (3) the diagnosis of each learner's speci 
and (4) 


IS 
ion refe 
Recording function. This dual functi 


to 
: relate 
he learner's response so that it can be 


2 four 
ing this permits 
6.8. each спе or question). Doing this pe п the 


econd UR 
the scoring of Performance. While all are important, E philosophy 
represents a significant departure from conventional Ste he not іпаіса!ё 
namely that student’s errors are due to poor programing and 1 programing 
that the learner js deficient, In other words, in self-instructiona Er. due P 
We begin with the assumption that the errors made by the Rs over again 
faulty Programing and if the Percentage is high, we go back and star 
to see if we can do a better job, 

The seventh is 
what information top 
Preceding item, This 
form in adaptive | 


to the 
nded 
resent immediately after the learner has respo 


A 
‘ons to Pe 
5 tions 
is one of the Most critical and difficult func 
instruction, 


information i 


ion. 
; Š Э uncti 
The eighth requirement for adaptive instruction is the Storage 1 

ines the 


д store 
и на tetera library ог the body or Subject matter that i$ e | 
within the teacher or machine. The librar: 


‘tc of 
; imits О | 
Y determines practical limit # | 
instructional Program for individ 


t 
5 T issues | 
ual learning Sessions, The critical 155 Í 


Y 
NN 
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involvi i i 
zm 2 E library are one of its storage capacity ( the amount of information 
and of access time (the speed with which an item of information 


can be i 
extracted from its storage for presentation to the learner ). 


id NS CEU is for the Programing function. A teaching program 
ios um ош according to some plan and/or sequenced according 
eed LOU 4 à pre erably according to an explicit set of programing prin- 
M e б wo basic ways in шо а teaching program can be designed, 
A te er of each 3b» 289 One is the Linear ог Non-interpretive 

. it there is no variation in the sequence of information and questions 


T Е 
pua to each student. This form of program is often associated with B. F. 
ner (1954; 1958) who has used it extensively. The other is the Branching 
nse determines within specific 


Ld BEARER program. In it the learner's respo. 
i А 
mits the next item to be presented (as when he is wrong and is sent back to 


try again or when certain types of errors in multiplication send the learner back 
for further practice in addition). In branching programs, the programer deter- 
mines in advance, as best he can, the error possibilities and he builds into the 
Program different branches or side sequences to take care of these possible 
difficulties. This form is associated with Norman Crowder ( 1959). 


{ The tenth requirement is the Integrating and interpreting function. This 
is a function which has, as yet, been incorporated into only a few of the most 
sophisticated man-made devices, but it is one which isa prime. requirement for 
a versatile teaching machine system. This function requires à computer which 
would have its own program telling it what to do in case of each type of error 
(both in correctness and speed). Its function is to compose variant programs 
from a basic program so as to meet the particular needs of every learner as 
revealed either from aptitude data, by sequences of his responses, or both. Tt 
is this function that makes a teaching machine a learning machine. In other 
words, the machine that includes this function jearns about the student as it 
teaches him. It modifies what it does as it “ observes” the learner in action. 


Gordon Pask has designed such a machine, for example. 


he ten functions or г 
t out that they 


equirements just enumerated, it 
simply formalize the necessary 


of the theoretically ideal human tutor. The human tutor must 
subject matter at some appropriate rate, must call for 
must interpret responses in the light of his 
tion, must furnish feedback to the learner, 


nted, and/or modify the presenta- 


es, - These ten functions are shown 
teaching system: © i c 


In connection with t 


may not be amiss to poin 


“ behaviors " 
* display ” to the student 
n appropriate form, 
f relevant informa 
tinformation to be prese 
e learner's respons! 
diagram of a possible 


responses in a 

own store house 0 

must select the nex 
ion rate on the basis of th 

‚їп Fig. 2 which is a general 
R2 
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COMPARATOR 


COLLATOR- 
RECORDER 


PACER- 
TIMER 


KNOWLEDGE 
o 
RESULTS 


DISPLAY 


The Program 


t of 
e heat 

Tuctional Programing, it should be understood that the ° 
the matter is the р 


hardware, are sim 
Program, In fact, 


In self-inst 


books formats. The most bu os 

1 process here treated аз “ self-instructional ACIE an 
Which the Teference is to any body of instructional materials so constru 
manipulated ( with 


: ing without © 
Ог without devices ) as to bring about learning 
inter-mediation Of the live teacher, 


Бей 
In preparing Self-instructiona| materials for automated devices, the “a ed 
matter to be learned is broken down into 4 Series of steps, This is accomP 
differently depending Upon the form of 
А self-instructiona] ES 
teach something. The d ded i 
€spond ; usually there is inc rnef 
Prompts or “ guides ” the lea 


5 
2 ach у 
he is usually Correct. The learner reads € jon? 
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St i 
E Hh the student is making correct responses as he moves 
A ои ү E program at his own rate making correct responses while 
E ar m SS more and more complex skills or concepts. The step is ` 
pcr id ran ion or statement which may or may not present new in- 
Mie coda ae as for one or morei than one response. It may be more 
аа Me g- ge length is determined by the objectives of the program 
accomplish, by the capacities of the students, and the nature of 


the subject matter. 


mL Е ү và is ambiguously used t describe components of steps is the 
edet n ee here to describe the stimulus material, e.g., the subject of a 
pro X ich we want a new response attached. The prompt or eliciting 
РК e stimulus material ee is temporarily combined with the cue to 
3 response we want more likely to occur. The prompt is usually with- 

rawn once the cue-response connection has been raised to a sufficient strength. 
The process of prompt withdrawal is called vanishing and its objective is to wean 
the student away from 'the prompt so that the desired response is cued by a 


minimal stimulus. 

Р Reinforcement is a stimulus which increases the probability that the imme- 
diately preceding response will occur again if the cue is represented. This is 
what is said to take place whenever (a) the student sees the correct answer after 
he has made an appropriate response, OF (b) the student is told that he just 
made a correct response. When the response is reinforced, it is more likely to 


recur in the future. 


The following is а brief self-instructional program which illustrates the 


linear form :— 


е 
Example of a Linear Sel 
Constructe 


f-Instructional Program requiring a 
d response of a Child* 
rent as Their names. 


The Horse and the Pig are as Diffe 
wig, but this is not true of the 


SrEp т. The hair of the horse can be used fora 


hair from Фе. ( wd). 
Emm 


Pig 


———— 


|I 222 


used in a device which masks everything 


is to be 
with a piece of paper that is 


iz explained later on, 
terial can be covered 


* This forma 
In reading it, the ma; 


except a single зер. 
slid down the раве. 
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STEP 2. While a horse-hair wig could be soft 
~- .{ wd) would be stiff and curly, 


—— 


and swirly, a pig-hair = 


| 
| | 
| 
| 


| Wig | 
| | | 
, 2 eve! 
STEP 3. While the horse's tail is bound to snag, the pig's little tail can ® 
(wd). 
eee.) 
Wag | | 
| | | 
у 5 z M orn i iy 
STEP 4. And the voice of the horse is a neigh, not a bray, but the voice i 
Pig doesn't sound either (wd). 
, . JR Er 
| | 
| Way | i 
Miren V гоша 
Ster 5.. The horse and the Pig, like night and day, are very different, ¥ 
Jour ЫШ (уа); 
UT TEE 
| Say | 
| | 
| | = DN RN „tle 
STEP 6. For while the hor ig enjoys bis 1i 
Se prefers the open sky, the pig enjoy 
—— (wd). 
ра м шл... 
Sty | | 
V d EM 
E H H тастан TO a 
This brief Program could be 


0 

a P 

; Р ; Presented j ight be called te 
man's teaching machine, That is each step ced Eum on à sepe 
AS RS та мий 7 d e 

3" X 5" card with a blank in the appropriate jj 295 line drawn 8f {0 
bottom of the сага, ог dr. Place with a li 

record his response, 


erse 51 i A 
the сата and the procedure Would the Se could be placed on the rev of 
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опе si t i i 
de of the card, write his answer, and then turn the card over to check the 


answer against the correct one. 


En bu. д еше as shown, however, and spacing them properly on a 
ACIES hs A possible to use a card. or file-folder that has been properly 
КЫШ R S to slide over the material. This might be called an economi- 
UE g machine. The cut-out permits the display of one step at a time 
e separate display of the correct answer immediately afterwards. Either 
the student can write his answer directly on the program or om а separate 
answer sheet. Once he records his answer, he pulls the sheet through to the 
Wu step and in so doing he first exposes the correct response so that he can 
compare his with it. 
^ Examination of the written responses to this program illustrate the way in 
which the behavior is modified in a step-by-step fashion—from PIG to STY in 
six steps. Each step required the student to change only one letter from the 


previous response. 


raming has been suggested by John Barlow 
’ An example of six steps of conversa- 


gram follows. 


- Another style of linear prog 
and it is called “ conversational chaining.’ 


tional chaining in a constructed. response Pro 
a special type of linear programing developed 


Conversational chaining is 
f response it uses constructed 


by John Barlow. Of the two basic forms О 
response rather than selection——— —- 
In it the RESPONSE that is correct for the immediately preceding frame 


—letters in the next frame. 
d to make it easy for the student to identify the 


is printed in 
CAPITAL letters are use 
response and to provide reinforcem 


ent, 
\ The CORRECT response need not be made, 


however, in order to have the 
type of programing is linear 


student go on to the next step since this 


PROGRAMING which is not the linear tvpe is called the branch———— 
of programing. ? 

sary for the student to make tbe 
e next item, И he errs the next 


fore allowing him to go to the 


11 1 YPE programing it is neces: 
fore he goes on to th 


———— response be 
e student be 


frame attempts to correct th 


next item. 
Programs and Tests 

Many programs lo 
standards ; only in а specia 
devices, particularly if progra: 


ot prepared to meet testing 
Primarily they are teaching 
who first used this 


ok like tests but they are n 
lsense are they tests. 
med ; however, Pressey (1950) 
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з іпіоп 
procedure did not program the items he used. Furthermore, he ©. is 
that the steps should be large, i. e., show a high error rate. In this S Pn 
more like Crowder than he is like Skinner. Today primarily Чи, to provide 
influence, linear programs are more popular and they are written er is hardly 
small steps; the steps are written in such a way that a wrong 205% ni ancien 
conceivable. For example, a Prompt, or eliciting stimulus for the г student 
is plain to see in the very wording of the question, So as to wean ji Uu 
these prompts are gradually diminished, faded away, or “ vanishe 


e 5 om making 
the learner һаз to rely on the cue stimuli and upon what he learned fr 
responses to earlier items in the program, 


ssibl 

The Display function is not only accomplished by the device, bat ро 
in a still more important way by the manner in which the steps s larger 
prepared. With small Steps there are many more displays Je yi blem of 
steps. Thus, while details are salient with small steps there is the p dioe 
relative importance of big and little Steps. The larger concepts and Po 
that tie a number of smaller concepts together, also need to be made salient. 

Assuming that the sub 
agreement among experts as 
then it would be 
into account the г 


; is 
ject matter to be taught is one in which A. 
to what are right answers to relevant UC. 
Possible to begin the Preparation of a program while 
equirements of instruction, 


5 
Р esponse 
Ап early question to be answered concerns the nature of the resp 
which we w 


sponse 
the learner to perform, Once this is decided then the ResP 
function of the machi 


points can be made here, © 
gtaming. The other concerns 

Regarding the Sequence 
events should be: (a) to de 
teach ; and (b) to decide fro. да the 
that response, Тоо often the teachers acquire machines and then puil e 
materials to fit them, with the result being that their educational objective 
lost. 


Regarding the Psychology of 
problems. Only two 


: asso" 
5е learning from both S-R learning ( 
and from cue le 


teach spelling, then the Spoken w 


ord is the ap 
want to teach writing or speaking, 


then we might use printed words as cues 
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we know th 4 

Ege pe 2 the child can spell the words we want him to use as responses then 

natives than + ter to have him select the appropriate word from a set of alter- 

if the child i it would be to have him write out each word every time. However, 

"ie үт E and needs to learn to spell then the need to practice spelling 
ne h i Е : 

machine: he responses which is required of him by the program in the 


t5 DER of results immediately after every response is essential in order 
cR thee ROM Feedback. For the machine to perform this indispensable 
GE РЕ 5 LOSES must be in a form which either the device or the 
Sus Eb. immediately. Thus, a standard must be available with 
“ speak ” A e 5 response can be compared. For example, a device will 
re erman to the student 9 German. but it cannot check the 
ERAT. e student B own pronunciation: However, it can play back his 
MNT e. he cats it along with the model and can make the comparison 
Meee т п this HB done, the student is providing the Comparator function 
Bat e achines differ in the extent to which they automate these functions 
e are not the sufficient functions in making self-instruction adaptive. 
need ue ови critical requirement in making self-instruction adaptive, is the 
adjust in one or more ways to the specific needs of the individual learner. 


When the learner makes a mistake, what should happen next? In linear or 
igid order, and the only 


Non-interpretive programs, the steps are in fixed and r 
course of action is to show the learner the right answer and move him ahead to 
the next step in the program. 

eral way, the basic psycho- 
s going from Jeft to right. 
the response; (€) knowledge 
ram, its forward or back- 


à To illustrate this type of programing in а gen 
logical elements can be represented as а time serie 
The four elements аге: (a) the cue-stimulus, (b) 
of results; and (d) the sequential action of the prog 


ward movement as mediated by a machine with a selector unit. 
incorrect responses 


Linear programing. In Figure 3, both correct and 
(immediately followed by appropriate knowledge of results ( + °F =) may lead 
to the same next step. This is why it is called a linear or non-interpretive 
R KR Lj 
$1 В, KR $2 2 3 
e o 
m m 
— (5 А + 2. n A Ф 
mem o AAA o B = 
ШЫ а з 8 = 2 = 
on 
z - z ; 
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: nd 
program. It is the form of instruction provided by this paper, by a film, а 


individual 
by television broadcast. It communicates but does not adapt to nc 
differences and thus does not keep the progressive development of knowle 
under control. 


This is not a very clever tactic; we would much prefer to know when К 
learner went wrong aud why, so that we could tutor him on the source of Е 
error. This is where branching or interpretive programs enter. They E. 
attempts to be adaptive. The skill of the programer in anticipating n 


REDE : H : into the 
possibilities and in building appropriate branches or side sequence into 
program is crucial here, 


Error-loop programing—basic branch program. А big step in the direc 
of adaptivity is made when the program-and-device are designed to impie 
the correction procedure. This modification of the linear program can e 
presented symbolically as in Figure 4. The critical difference between dd 
circular, or error-loop program, and a linear program is in the differen 1 
sequential action possible with the error-loop program. In both types 


Sı R KR s 
— : 52 R2 KR 3 
m " 
m А п м 3. r 
38 - o E n 
9 3 m! 
z E J 


Programing the right response takes the learner to the next step. In the E. 
loop program, however, the wrong response is followed by negative knowledé 
of Tesults and the learner is returned to the original question or problem a 
Tequired to make another response. Eventually he must make the corre’ 


Tesponse before going to the : is always 
next step. nse is а 
correct response, à I S ipod pA i 


Types of branchin, iti : tivi 
2. Additional + А Н tivit 
possible and have been о he recon OF ades 


DN used. They fall int ic : conden 
or skipping branches, (b) D AN busta. ee P or remedial 
branches, Each of these forms permits a lire number is ossible variations 
Consequently, only the simplest examples of ihe basi COM will be dese 
and illustrated, The first also has been called аа НЫЕ, ра 
emphasize its effect upon the length of the program as ae ced by the Jearne? 
it is called the condensing branch pr Е vd 
learner ahead by one or more step 


ОБтат. With it a right response Skip? 
5 (See Figu onse MO 
the learner to the next adjacent step. Бшк ок. WISN EES poss 


y a 


ribe 
0 


M 
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$ R 
| сем ER S2 R2 KR S3 
ә 
m 
ao 
25 fa A + ЕЙ, т 
BA o fel + 
2 = ES 
nn? 58 > ов = 
: 2 # 


ching are achieved by either using the 
student to paris of the program. 
With it, the branch is built into 


er toa supplemental sequence 


Pe aes буй other basic forms of bran 
EAE incorreci responsi to Qui the 
И in Figure 6 is the remedial branch. 

oop. A wrong response takes the learn 


5 
wt PR Ry KR 52 R2 KR S3 
AWA ee RE SS Een 
ue a 
m m 
EA + 2 3. ~n 
[2] e — 
28 Т а 2 
е o „^^. 
z z 


and then returns to the original 


› or prompt 
ho made a correct response 


branch the students W 
s to further develop the concept or skill being 


in which he receives a " help’ 
question. With the enrichment 
would be given enrichment exercise 


taught. 
It should be noted that these are pasic forms which can be used as such 
vith the con- 


or in various combinations, 6.8» the circular oF error-loop along W 
the linear form, the condensing branch form, 


lizes the correction procedure. Тһе error- 
correction procedure add a new 


densing branch form. Neither 


nor the enrichment branch form uti 
loop forms and its variants which utilize the 


dimension to adaptive programming. 


R3 


TOWARDS EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL IN ENGLAND: 


Austin А. D'SOUZA 


“ Upon the education of this country the future of this country Чер лий 
These words of Disraeli's form the inspiring opening sentence of the pream e". 
the 1944 Education Act which Completely re-organized the educational Sy E. 
of England, and was hailed as the corner-stone in the edifice of social "S 
tion by which the British Government aimed to transform post-war Pa life 
Party affiliations апа loyalties were passed aside in this vitally importi 
and death matter, The Act was Passed under the wartime Coalition S fell 
fied support of all parties in the House. i 

the Board of Education, Mr. R, A. But 5 "bis 

Parliament; but he was ably supported E 
"ary. Mr. Chuter Ede, After the war a Labour ting 
Wilkinson, had to shoulder the task of attemP 


: rative Govern- 
jon, and it looks as if it will be Conservative 
Iment ! 


joking 
of the comprehensive, Tevolutionary and forward ur 
à time when England was engaged in a life-and-death 5 


Isory 
tion Act in 1870 which made education free, compu 
and universal їп England. 


ы 2 demo” 
n educated electorate. Education in a 


jts 
A 20:0 патепі, but an absolute necessity P A" 
happiness апа Well-being of its citizens, and e 0 
True education is not the imposition of a standar an 
9n everyone alike, but the drawing out man 
i and potentialities, Hence Mi to 

iven aj i ible su 

his age, ability апа aptitudes, ties Ho qu s is о ПЕШ E 
an education irrespective or his socia] Standing or his ability to pay for і” 
and it is the duty of a modern state + 


Я uni" 
Е ; 9 Provide suitable and varied opport 
ties for the Proper education and training Of all its citizens 


Equality of educational op 
true social democracies, 


TOw. 
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me т. privilege, леш based on social status or on the power of the 
P up EHE 5 opportunity; does not mean identity of opportunity, or that 
RITE DN d be given exactly ше ga amount, and the same type of 
ue oum ildren, by virtue of шпаа individual differences, and differences of 
M in T pod early training, differ in their abilities and aptitudes, their 
ae о e fruitful, Gu ШЕ 50 planned as to take these vital individual 
CUL. a account. Equality of educational opportunity merely implies 
Gus ET hild shall be debarred, for any reason whatsoever, from getting the 
For ашу of education suited КО Juss or his individual talents, make-up 
deni en The education he receives should be such as to discover and 
ДТ mU у all his potentialities so that his personality can blossom forth in all 
EON aes that he can both attain personal happiness and fulfilment and 
ibi s : pa con tbe to the progresss and welfare of the community and 
ntry in which he lives, 
he true nature and functions of educa- 
generally accepted today in Britain. 
f popular education to bring about 


; n his comprehensive connotation of t 
ten in à democracy at least in theory, is 
Dut it has taken over seventy-five years o 
EE amounts to a revolution in English life and thought, for Disraeli's “ two 
nations " were, till recently, so firmly established in the traditional socio-econo- 
126 and educational structure of England that the idea of “privilege” of one 
kind of education for the classes and another {ог the masses, was almost taken. 
for granted. J 


Professor Joad, speaking of the pre-war educational system in England, 


compared it to a ladder. On the top rung, breathing the pure air of Helicon, 
were the children of the rich ruling-class elite who passed, аз а matter of course, 
from expensive and exclusive Preparatory schools to the still more expensive and 
exclusive Public Schools. From the Public Schools the majority went to the 
s, slightly less exclusive “older” Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Places in these universities were reserved for them 
whether they had the brains to profit by them or not. Later they went out 
into the world at large where they monopolized the higher posts in the profes- 
sions, and in the Civil and foreign services of the country wielding an influence 
over the conduct or Public affairs out of all proportion to their relatively small 
numbers. This system of the education of the elite was virtually a ** closed 
shop ”, and only a few extra-ordinarily clever or rich children from the "lower 


orders ” ever succeeded in gate-crashing into it. 


still more expensive, but, perhap 


as occupied by clever children from the middle 
blic competition, the coveted but strictly 
Secondary Grammar Schools. ‘These 
n to the newer provincial 


The second raug of ladder w 
classes who had won, in a very stiff pu 
limited places in State or Privately run 
children, after matriculating, generally passed 0 
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5 5 eri 5 ers 
Redbrick Universities ; and after graduation became teachers, doctors, or lawyers 
or occupied the lower &rades in the Civil Services, 


of 
Finally, on the lowest Tungs of the ladder jostled together the mass 
English children, belonging Mostly to the workin 


There were thus not two but three nations among the children of E 
country. They attended different Schools, divided by rigid social and edu 
tional barriers, with little contact Í 
comparative ignorance of and isolation from, one another, Had the турш 
education given to each of these groups been of a comparable quality jaa 
suited to their various abilities and aptitudes, things would not have been so E 
But, unfortunately, because the top educational administrators were E 
infrequently Public Schoo} men, they made the Secondary Grammar plic 
Elementary Schools, by and large, pale and ineffective copies of the БА 


) c results 
Schools, Supplying a purely “literary” type of education, with deplorable AM 
x д 


: inflexibility of the system, and its injustice, fo na 


E а child received, which determined his whole future, his 
decided Very largely by the accident of birth ог by the bank balance E to 
Parents, Hence thousands of Poor but extremely able children were doomed en 
frustration in the Elementary Schools, while "their rich ‘cousins ”, с | 
completely lacking in the ability of tlie intelligence to profit from it, were enjoy 
ing the excellent and expensive education Provided in the Public Schools. 


Two World-wars and the consequent social upheaval in English ше ane 
thought made the ruling class and People acutely aware not only of the a e 
of this system of Privilege, but of its danger to the continued welfare and atl 
They made all Sections of the population realize $ its 

its most. precious Possession and the richest © їп, 
the hands of her youth lay the destiny of M 
their lives in defence of their coun. 

Tàn-power which it would be йрй 
Onists were not slow to realise that un th 
of the remainder of her limited a 
nation. This explains why, at the SI 
9 her first and last hope, her youth, E. 
Se in order to ensure to every boy ao 
© the fullest possible education suite 


to fill. Statesmen, thinkers 
Britain made the fullest Possible use 
potential, she was doomed to be а C3 
period of Бег history, Britain turned t 
set about putting her educational hou 
in the country, his or her birth-right t 
his age, abilities and aptitudes, 


The 1944 Education Act, 


» and educati 


like everything British, while marking 
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significan | Г 
ud ми not a complete break with the past. It was rather 
Жр йе. Sae d E v an ordered whole, of educational ideas, beliefs, 
and which had found tl an a a putes ever since the Great War, 
етее ee est expression in the historic Hadow and Spens 
B M MH a a broad pattern for future educational reforms. 
(Qe А А. Я үе Act, is a never ending process of development 
t Po Ma e grav = This process represents a continuous thread of 
таре р i Qu may be divided into three major stages—the 
PA ULL ARUM ae the secondary stage from II-I5 OT 17, and the stage 
BN Gee ME He ог. and adult education and stretching from 
ONE Ferdi school till Ше day of his death. At each of these stages, 

posed on the Local Education Authorities, which in England are 
and control the schools in their area, the duty 
aried opportunities for an education 


The old ‘ Elementary Schools ” as 
ciations of meanness * 


acies for the organisation 
Er ode to all children wide, deep and у 
е А түше; abilities and aptitudes. 
ии A cS RS, schools with their disagreeable asso 
EA A dai Dire to be scrapped, and it was hoped in future to give to all 
DERE a диш, and secondary parity of status, equipment staffing etc. 
College 6 pas to the Act, was not something given only at School or at 
Y NOE DE gnon marked by the obtaining of a certificate or diploma; it 
i ues и us with life and, besides formal schooling, included all those 
CEN READ. E youth Clubs, recreation-centres, the cinema, radio T.V. and the 
d ic d Bes and community centres which often exert a far greater influence 
pinions, beliefs, and character of the citizen than the short period he 


spends at school. 
fee This continuous process of education was divided into three broad stages— 

rimary, Secondary and Further. Though the framers of the Act hoped ulti- 
mately to be able to provide enongh of the new vital, and very desirable “ Nur- 


sery Schools” for all children from 2-5 yet it concentrated its main attention on 
гоша normally start their education at 5, the 


the education of children who W 

For the first two years, they would be in Infant 
ar as possible, the Play-way and Activity 
the Junior School. ` Here Infant Schools 


compulsory school going age- 
Schools or Classes employing, as f 
methods, then they would enter 
methods and the “ learning by doing " approach would be continued, but formal 
lessons would also begin, and the children would be taught the elements of the 
3 R's. At the age of eleven, children ,would pass from the Primary to the 
Secondary School. 

s its definition of 
for a few 
ge in the 


y feature of the Act wa 
of education meant only 


normal and necessary sta 


The most novel and evolutionar 
Secondary education not аз à distinct type 


clever children, as it was formerly, but аз а 
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education of all children. Hence the 1944 Act is chiefly memorable ы 
ideal of “ Secondary Education for all ". his did not imply that ш Шы, 
would be given the same type of secondary education—the literary an MW. 
education of the old Secondary Grammar Schools—they would “ with due Жы: 
to the wishes of their parents, be given a Secondary education suited to ficial 
age, ability and aptitude”, Later the Ministry of Education їп an M. 
pamphlet distinguished three broad types of Secondary Education—Sec um 
r the highly intelligent literary and abstrac pa 
l (education meant for those with a E E 
intelligence ) & Secondary Modern Education, or “ general education P a 
realistic bias” for the rest. These three types of secondary education we a 
have a parity of status as far as teachers, equipment and buildings go, E. 
could be given in Separate schools, or in опе Multilateral or Comprehen 
School with three « sides " tc it, d 
Secondary Grammar Schools would lead normally to the Universities " 
i ons and from there to the Jearned proles a 
T grades of industry апа commerce. The Secon a 
Id lead to polytechnics, and other specialized non-gradu wi 
and from them into the Intermediate e 
industry and commerce, The Secondary Modern Schools will lead to th 


; . ? wer 
apprenticeships which are in England the normal mode of entry to the vane 
grades of trade, industry, and commerce and all types of skilled and uns } 
labour, 


Я ter 
Further, educatio period after leaving school and will ca 
mainly for those Whose 


s 5 
at the age of rs, which, in practice, e 
75% of the school goi It will consist of compulsory рга 
continued education o Vocational nature till 18, followed ү 
Voluntary adult educ. € divisions of further education will tak 
the form of a wide of O9Pportunities for formal and infor 
education of all type ot only cultural and vocational educa 
to suit all tastes, needs and talents, but Physical education, education ° 
citizenship, and education for leisure; and it Wil! be given not only in “ County 
Colleges ” specially planned to help the young workers to “ Learn while earning 
and formal Adult education апа community centres; but through Scouting ап 
Guiding Associations, Juvenile Clubs, Games Associations, Women's Institutes 
Village Institutes, in fact through all available channel, including the Pres? 
Cinema T. V. and Radio. i 


n will cover the 


Í а general and 
ation, Both thes, 
and rich variety 
S; it will include n 


+ ing 

Such an outline was the comprehensive scheme designed by the аа 
educational reformers in England to provide quality of educational opportuni 
for all her citizens irrespective of their age, abilities, aptitudes; social statu 


oe  — sát 


TOWARDS EQUALITY J Ҹ JNITY L N ENGLAN 8 
S EQUA 
Y OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNI Y FOR ALL I GLAND 7 
AN 


or bank balan 
alance. i 
t steadily Ao | During the past fifteen years the entire scheme has been slowly 
‘ill he а ү апа, once it is in full operation, no child in England 
са MR n obtaining the finest, most suitable and most complete 
Sites ted people ea "a talents and abilities entitle him. And with a fully 
E MR à gland can well be optimistic of the future, : 
i you wish to plan for one year, plant grain. 
S you wish to plan for ten years plant trees. 
E you wish to plan for hundred years, plan men. 
reat Britai 
NAR CR has shown the way. We hope the day is not far distant 
MEE ER la, р B manner suited to her circumstances and national genius, 
К iier E a реш to provide true equality of educational opportunity for 
Ness J We can aim at no less with a welfare state and a “ Socialist 
Ociety " as our national El Dorado. 


for as the Chinese 
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PSYCHO-PEDAGOGICAL BASIS 
OF THE PROJECT METHOD G. B. SHAH 
Introduction Б d other 
The credit of introducing the Project method Боез to Kilpatrick an been 
followers of John Dewey in America, The Philosophy of Pragmatism MUR 
а great influence in School-teaching during the last forty years or so. ca in 
ing in U.S.A., it had its effects flung far influencing the educational Me 
distant places, The Project method expects a child to learn different ay oe 
through some suitable Projects. A project is, as Stevenson aptly puts а 
problematic act Carried to Completion in its natural settings." Беш 
discuss the Psycho-pedagogica] claims of this method it will be worthwhi 
have a glimpse of the following salient features of the method : jd with 
I. It starts With a “ felt” Problem and as such it provides the chil 


^ 9 upils ш 
2. It tends tg blend School-life with the werld outside putting р 


4. It effects genuine Socialization of School procedure, 


I г join in the 
5 It is a co-operative enterprise, Teacher and children join 
Project, 


6. It Provides the children With v. 


Des. 1 nts 
ciple of “learning Бу doing’. The children, here, are Qu 
rather than passi ; 


and skilfu] Euide, 


spe ele 
lt School of Psychology, the interrelationship of 


the 
Pe up as a Whole iş haracter of | 
Perceptual field, Learning thus s TERES iue 


The 


learning in more comprehensive t 
subject-matter and activities into | 


- 
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тя from the bit by bit piece Ьу piece method, substituting large, 
E E eod F instead. Possibly one of the principal reasons why the 
с AMA ee ee be so effective lies in the i that it treats the problem 
M eus inr ERE 9 a particular subject. In this method, large and not too 

units are ‘covered and in many instances the material is covered 
Thus in this method, the student being guided by 
large areas of learning and is more likely 
them into 


as a result of exploration. 
mv curiosity and interest, will cover 
see the interreiationships of the correlated materials and organise 
a pattern, 
mh or commonly accepted new 
mus attributed to qudd and Thorndike. 
ae 8e and habits gained in one situation 
е апа applied to another situation. 
сог ng and understanding what is common to a number of: situations. 
NE s conceptual in nature. It gives importance to ie application of 
coving es and concepts to situations (preferably. life-situations ) through per- 
n 8 Ae relationships. The project method expects the child to perform 
e тејеу її activities which are likely to involve the application of their 


k 
nowledge. ' In a word, this method expects a student to apply his knowledge 
dge which according to Judd is a 


шегеру allowing him to generalize his knowle 
condition for transfer. 

th According to Thorndike, there is t 
| e extent that there are elements or comp 


theories of transfer of training are the two 


According to Judd, experiences, 
help us to the extent that they 


Generalization consists in 
The 


ransfer from one situation to another to 


nents common to the two situations. 


to History and vice versa than from 


Thus there is more transfer from Geography 
re in common than 


phy and History have mo 
ntical elements involves speci- 


Geography to Geometry for Geogra 
iple of ide 
for common 


Geography and Geometry. This princ 
ficity and perception. In the project method the teacher Jooks 
tended that when the class- 


rings them out. It is con 
ning has 


elements in situations and b 

room is the stimulus centre for problems, ctivities and projects the lear: 
pouch broader setting and is highly motivated. Thus learning in life-like situa- 
| tions facilitates the transfer of learning. Treatment of any topic by project 
| méthod brings meaningfulness, understanding and completeness 1n ше teaching. 
| It concretises the process ОЁ learning through vital experiences which form the 


basis of good transfer. 
Pedagogical Claims of the project-method : 
Certain indisputable doctrines of educati 
project method. Modern educational thought is practicall 
commending the idea of educating € 
Activities are necessary both to make education life- 
and richer. The pragmatists Stress the importance of 
fter all education is for life. Life is nowhere simple. 


4 


a 


on have stronger claim on the 


y unanimous їп 
hildren through some suitable activity. 
like and to make life fuller 
<“ activity curriculum ". 
It is in a constant flux. 
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Е: ЕЕЕ sensé- 
It is complex and presents complex problems. Life is broad Г, iei. an 
and as such education for life can no longer be confined to the К? E 
classroom. То be meaningful education has got to extend itself to i 
i e school. гей by’ 
1; үн concreteness and reality can be given to AMET "s 
children by relating some activity with the topic to EE learnt. n with One 
thus become related to life and its various aspects will be correla n So 
another, Due justice to a subject cannot be given by “ talk and d Device 
only. This is the theme of the progressivisit, the proponents of Jo i 
inciples. А : еш 
dec we talk a lot about General Science, Social Studies. ps ко 
General Mathematics. We talk of integrated syllabi for these EET oo 
seek to bring about coordination of knowledge and experience in M make tt 
Compartmentalization of knowledge is to be done away with in oras t branches 
more applicable. A man in the street never thinks in terms of dieron ledge 258 
of knowledge when he faces a problem. He sets in motion his know e hich 8 
whole to solve the problem. This very idea holds good for the project. MET 
but a problematic act. hild for 
One of the principal aims of educatian to day is to prepare a € le i$ 
democratic citizenship. The more free and unimpeded the sharing of P ode 
the more democratic the society is said to be. After all, society too, 1s МЕ 
of shared experience. Participation in society is one of the most puni 
ways in which education takes place. As stated before, the project Mae. dure 
contribute in bringing about the genuine socialization of the school em. 
Furthermore, it trains the children for leadership, a virtue which is E inte 
about by the educationists of to-day. It trains them in cooperative ап 
dependent endeavour because the pupils have to work in groups. ; 3 upo” 
It will not be possible to discuss here, how a Basic educationist 100% 


ў : тай 
this method. It is, however, the least exaggerated fact, that despite 


the 

i SENT tes 
differences between the two schools of thought, a very thin line demarc@ : 
two at least with regard to the project method. У 


Ой 

u educati 
Lastly but most importantly, We have started talking about y qe 
for responsibility." In the project method it is the child who works 


geleg” 
completion of the problematic act. { 
tion of duties and responsibilities. 


This requires division of work and 
ү 

2 а 500 

In fine, the project method with all its shortcomings bids fare to be fi whi 
teaching technique as it strikes at the very roots of those ills and ene 
are eating into the vitals of the present educational structure. Notwithste™ of 


у й д Е ? il 
what is being said against it, the fact remains that it relieves the chi 
“tyranny of words’, 
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social decency and acquired the moral and religious tone which was the эл 
of educational accomplishment. For the few—the very few—who would E. К 
in the basic professions, literacy was required in order that the classical langi A 
might be mastered sufficiently for admission to the college which would ү, di 
professional training. To the vast majority, literacy in the language scil 
bible was all that was required, for the uses of written and PPE ion the 
were simple and modest at best. These matters could be mastered wit S girl 
home, and the acquisition of housemaking skills was simply a matter of Er boy 
learning by doing at the hem of the skirt of the mother. In turn, eac ns 
learned his necessary economic contribntion from his father, or was appren s 
tolearnit from a craftsman. This was the form and substance of education 
transmission of the unsophisticated culture. 


д rn 

Yet, for many reasons, such a plan proved inadequate. In their E. 
for sheer survival and in response to vigorous demands such as a new {Ке 
can impose, families did not function as adequate foundation for sud that 
mittal. Many reasons can be developed, but fundamentally we can а o 
the new world imposed devisive and distracting demands upon all memba rden 
family, and thus the child tended to become an economic unit to some, а a the 
to others. The tradition of English education was" broken by force б the 
wilderness and the demands for survival if not by careless indifference 
rights of children. 
Legal Steps 


ү ent m 
No doubt, one of the most remarkable pieces of legislative miM glial 
the historical background of America was an admission of the екы 
and familial responsibility, In 1642, the leaders of the Massachuse 


jon 
mati? 
Colony, who themselves were well-educated in the renaissance and refor 


t 
TM ; aren 
tradition, enacted a bill seeking to correct “ the great neglect of many P^ y 


and masters in training up their children in learning and labor. ” Provide 9 
punitive steps when justified, it provided for what Bailyn! calls an eru 
obligation ; that they see also to the childrens “ ability to read and unde ently 
the principles of religion and the capital laws of this country.” Сопсшт ev 
a very similar bill was passed in colonial Virginia and another in 1665 т 
York. аі? 
Every student of the history of American education is familiar with oed | 
provisions of a subsequent act in Massachusetts. The theocratically ШО, ay 
colony was apparently not remarkably influenced by the 1642 bill, and odie 
act was passed five years later which sought to deal with “ that old ich 


vus 4 wht 
Satan " by requiring the establishment of formal instruction, the costs O | 7 


T ae г c Ш“ 
1 Bailyn, Bernard, Education in the Forming of American Society Chapel Hil 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1962, р. 27. м р } 
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AN S. by the parents of the вас ог by the general public. In 
неа w 257 eel provision was to be made for instruction in 
on ` es in every оул of one hundred or more householders, 
NU a » NE 5 to be provided 59 Шан the morg favored and able youth 
cateo ae. | e Ше university "'- his bill, like its predecessor, was 
КЕДР a the colonies along the Atlantic seaboard. It was nota popular 
tm ence A ME to many students was probably more noted for the frequency 
үүн ка Е flouted than УЕ actual effect. Yet the colony expressed a 
Fen Шу for the instruction of children and imposed upon the town- 
ЖАЙДЫ AI for providing it. And this ts of critical importance in 

uu pt to understand the organization of education in America. 

aw and the Schools 
i VE aspect of [Де peculiar nature of orga 
d M es in the provision—or rather, lack of provision—for educati 
al constitution. Article X of this document reads : 
The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
rate to the people. 

A оп аз interpreted by the courts, 
is therefore the business of the several states 


Tee 
ien aens of these states. There has been a great 
attempting to determine why this function, which certainly is part of providing 


e the general welfare, is not specified within the document of these United 
tates. It is known that both Washington and Jefferson were interested in the 
establishment of a national university, and that many early leaders of the union 


Were deeply interested in the form of education as well as its content. 


nization of education in this ` 
on in the 


is one of those “ residual powers ” 
and the people who are 
deal ‘of scholarly study 


ns in their settlements, and their determination 
own children and youth was 
resentment of such laws 


Yet so were many local citize 


to provide for the appropriate education of thei 


Strong. Further, particularly on the western frontier, 
as the Massachusetts bill of 1647 led to an independent action concerning the 


Meaningful education and training of youth and resistance to the seemingly 
foolish instruction in Latin and. similar activities which the more sophisticated 
and ambitious centers espoused when possible. А Jad needed to know the skills 
of clearing land and fighting « the hostiles » if he wanted to become a landed 
Citizen himself, The frontier spirit was strong, Was suspicious of distant 
authority, was genuinely committed to an eventual better life despite hardship 
and travail. Pride and decency were along that frontier, along with ignorance 
and suspicion. The westward expansion across the continent, from its very 
beginnings, was moved by à spirited search for freedom and better things. The 
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second generation, although remarkably different from the first settlers in Boston 
colony, wanted many of the same things which their fathers sought in crossing 
the wide and strange Atlantic. 


Thus it followed, and was sustained by the courts, that education in these 
United States is primarily and fundamentally a function of the separate state 
The constitutions of these units of government include such provisions, and 
both state legislatures and executives rightfully deal with the matters of: public 
education. The financial support of such schools is shared between the state 
and local school districts. Requirements for graduation from secondary schools, 
for qualifying as a teacher, and for safe construction of school buildings 216 


specified in the typical legal enactments of the state or by mandate from state 
departments of education. 


Yet there emerged a clear sense of the interest and energy of local citizens 
in the affairs of the school. In part, this has been attributed to the quite се 
suspicion оп the part of many Americans of the influence of “ big government j 
Again, and certainly with merit, there is the fear that those at a distance lack 
the opportunity and desire to maintain a sensitivity to unique and important 
local needs of the schools. Asa result, the typical state provisions for public 
education include the delegation of considerable authority to local boards © 
education or school committees which serve as local arms of the state's 181518101 
ang executive branch. Controls are always there—the characteristic America? 
insistence on “ checks and balances ” prevails. Yet much of the initiative for 
improvement of education, for Specific details of the curriculum, for fisch 
resources of more than a minimum level, derive from local governing boards ? 
education. 


d een 
century, much attention has b i 


responsibility for education. 


5 ай! 
e voices of those supporting , 


nents of increased. federa] aid are numerous 


the catholic faith that federal aid should be ext. 


There is a demand by pli 
and non-public, as a j 


ended to all schools, both P” is 


overwhelming in its significance a Seneration or 


à increased А 
ity of the total population ( one out of every fi more ago, the incre si 


‚< те 
ve Americans changes №18 
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E inb E to the Census Bureau ) and the obvious demands for 
Шы of ed pees world have forced increased national concern 
ic EHE Я ion available to all citizens be high. lt is held that 
deprive ан A Д іп опе state versus age should not, in all justice, 
Truth e right to quality education. 
S and Myths 
n aed land wherein reside persons of 
fond an 5 and personal philosophies, many diff 
Gite F s. very. nature of Education, What 5 1 
mS Sh. ? dd learning is of the greatest worth ? What is an educated 
Ш OFS ай be educated ? To bow much education is he entitled ? 
attempt to I us questions and provoke serious problems as Americans 
иген ог toward improved education for all And they certainly add to 
regarding the organization of education in the United States. 
d ые шае are certain elements of agreement which pervade much of our 
etl ional discourse; and these have lent a stability and sense oí direction to 
bsc cof what as accomplished. As our psychological and philosophical studies 
cu ыы in their impact on much of our practice, there is clearly a 
Notte: nship between much of what we do and much of our national beliefs; It 
hete n the gisas icemenis which inspire headlines and encourage our critics. And 
Se result in misunderstandings on the part of educators and the educated in 
other countries. 
ae Let it be understood, then, that despite State laws concerning compulsory 
| endance, no parent is forced by these laws to send his child to a public school. 
True, there are no doubt some parents who would like to send their children to 
Non-public schools who cannot do so because of the financial burden involved; 
Further, most of the public school policy directly affecting the curriculm, staffing 
and financing of public education is determined by local citizens, elected to 
Tepresent all citizens as they serve on а ng school board. | 
Again, certain standards ате established and maintained through persuasion. 
а5 well as through edict. Many high schools, in fact most high schools are 
altogether too familiar with expectations of colleges concerning the college pre- 
Paratory function required of them. Professional educators, including classroom 
teachers, principals and superintendents of schools do influence the decisions of 
School boards and legislative bodies. Organizations such as the National 
Education Association and the Amercian Legion or League of Worse Note 
Xpress organized interest in and dedication to certain trends in educational 


Organizat; 
Banization and operation. 


of Some citizens and groups of citize 
questionable merit. This is a price pai 


a variety of national origins, 
erences of opinion are to be 
hould be the central purpose 


governi 


ns attempt to exert influence оп bases 
d by those who subscribe to freedom 
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f edu- 
cisti rogram о 4 
of expression. Unwarranted attacks are made on TEA Жер Be. of this 
m by irresponsible critics ; well-intentioned but illin ae аз. problems. 
fien of thought or that, offer simple solutions 8 еа 
Discussion about education is a Írequent, voluble and o He Mes limelight 
homes and factories, offices and clubs. American education ensi to 
of public attention and concern and most educators я 

1 i ved. 
the greatest activity in which American government is invo 
Some Certainties 


П 
" : nation 
г Ii jration, e 
Education is big business in America. Individual uus yet there 
interest and economic affluence have all contributed to this si 


К ect 0 
if this major asP = 
is waste and inefficiency which cannot be long tolerated if this iê pu 
life in America is to survive. The concerted study of our p 
essential. This must be a conti 


тро 

nuing process. То accomplish ды. w 
increased attention to the erganization of education and its eee БУЙ follows 
sity. Most students of organization accept the premise t 0. to be i 
function; that the organization ‘must be tailored to. the P e is largely ? 
complished. The Success of American public education to da reated our ear 
tributable to the results of good sense on the part of those who c st serve a 20 р 
forms of school organization. Tomorrow's Schools, however, | 1900: 
sophisticated Purpose than those of colonial New England and four struc "6 
is to this Problem, the critica] necessity for greater Братретпе PE must dif 
of public education, that Students of organization and administra 
their best thought, research ап 

Next June, m 


d action, 
from high schools o 


5 5, 


ыы schoo 1 the 
the wayside, who failed to Complete this programme of comm 
This body of talent, these poten 


conscience of al] responsible Americans, 


ы TM 


understandi à 

us E ang co-operation between people of different language groups 

А АИ rapidly extended. There has consequently developed an increasing 
n devising effective methods of teaching English as a second language. 

especially in England and the U.S., not 


Thi Š 
is has shown itself in the institution, 
anguage, but also of courses 


onl 

ias courses for teachers of English as a second 1 
ose who train such teachers. 

inge | d about these two closely related kinds of train- 
а assumed that it must consist in giving students knowledge of the 
Voy ү structure of language in general, and especially of the English language. 
ittle has been said about the importance of students developing their 
jal part that language plays in it: 


und à 
erstanding of education and of the essenti 
teristics of juvenile thinking and how 


urity go hand in hand. 


Much of what has been sai 


little i 

T interest has been shown in the charac 
guage learning and the achievement of mat 

how theoretical knowledge of language may 


hel 

Ed КН to do better language teaching has hardly been taken up at all. The 
em has rather been by-passed by the metaphorical likening of linguistic 

e teacher then “ applies ". 

c theory in language teaching 

т а screwdriver. 


The very difficult problem of 


th e » Ё 
eory to a “tool” which the languag 


No one asks how the use of linguisti 
e of a tool such as a spanner о 
» linguistic theory in language 
ht well hope that the 
the very different refer- 
erence between 


re 

XC Mem and differs from, the us 

m. ae anyone clearly ask what it is 
ching. This is especially disappoin 


linguj 

nguist would be interested in distinguishing between 
d. There is clearly а great diff 
hysical theory to the construction ofa 


» his knowledge of anatomy in 
ош the way in which а 


to “ apply 
ting as one mig! 


E with which the word is use 
HR an engineer does in “applying SUD 
puter, and what a surgeon does in “ applying 
Both clearly differ greatly fr 
nguistic theory may 
ls than one who lac 
e word “ applied” ). 
hich a knowledge of linguistics 
' of linguistics leaves out 
teaching, and suggests 


TOOLS AND THE MAN 
JOHN PILLEY 
Duri 
the ET. et years there has been an increasing world wide interest in 
nglish as a world language, partly in the hope that through this, 


more successfully en- 


со: A 
nducting an operation. 
ks such understanding 


te; с 

P with an understanding of li 

tena language learning in his pupi 
here I deliberately avoid the use of th 


S To refer to the improved language teaching W: 
i : make possible as resulting from the “application ' 
R5 ccount all else that makes for successful language 
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that the enterprise is none other than one belonging under the heading of 
“ applied science" ( whatever that is). 


The essential difference between the ''applied scientist" and the teachet 
isin-fact а. very fundamental one. It is only when we have a clear recognition 
of it. that we come to the threshold of educational understanding. Whereas K 
“applied scientist" acts upon inanimate material (or material regarded y 
inanimate) which he shapes according to his purpose, the teacher works E. 
with inanimate material at all but with other human beings or, аз I would d. 
to say in this context, with other selves. His purpose is to help them deve ч 
their purpose, their understanding and their practical competence. In this t E 
theory which may be of use to him includes much more than linguists сал ойе А 


The kind of theory which is of primary importance to the teacher is E 
which augments his insight and understanding of how the tasks upon M 
pupils are engaged appear to them, and of how his pupils may be given judi 
help in surmounting their difficulties, For theory to serve in this way wi. 05 
in the first place, give the teacher a fuller understanding of what he himself K. 
in learning. He can know his pupils’ difficulties only by analogy with his ow 
This is true even though the teacher is at a much more advanced “18% ел 
learning than his pupils: the difficulties with which the teacher grapples M. 
he learns are of precisely the same hind as are the difficulties with which ed 
pupils grapple. The practical recognition of this fact (whether or not enan. 


Е : tin 
by reflection upon theoretical statements of it) is a most important elemen 


establishing sympathy between the teacher and his pupil. 


: à 
f Я om 
It is true that an imortant part of educational theory is derived 910) 


study of how the presentation of any subject must be ordered so that thf Pl 
сап proceed with minimal confusion. This procedural part of educ 0 
theory Can however be worked out only by those who have already ered 
insight into beginners’ difficulties. No doubt a knowledge of the techni ай 
linguistic description may be useful here but such knowledge cannot 0 P 
induce imaginative understanding o | 


Í what il is doing, any more t 
а text-book knowledge of <“ Psychology i: EUR Gin a jl 
З j 


It is of course 1 i А ay 
Н se Impossible to give a full verbalised account of what ê P $ 0 


does in learning if : а 
еа de AA a the reason that this has a subtlety far 1n “п 5\0 
g X | 
Put into words. There are however important "pied by 


be said about it and of these i 
по word que 
the name “applied linguist ”. RM ТА, 2 


E 
ars (s 
63 


Perhaps the most important of 
‘child or adult, learns language by re 
learns to utter himself) refer, throug 
which he finds himself, 


them is that every human being» 
cognising how the sounds he be ‘of 
h thought, to features of the situat? ий 
The child learns to understand language by recog" 
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и b his experience which are being talked about and as his growing 
B. ч A es on structure so his world grows in structure with it. The-refer- 
ага 2ч most readily recognised are references to things that car be seen 
[ae о and to things that can be passed from hand to hand. Also readily 
owe eye references to things that he 995 and wants and intends and to 
un: gs that others also do and want and inteud. And thereby he learns to 

gnise how words refer not only to particulars but also to kinds of object, of 
A Er grues This development werefer to when we speak of the devel- 
RN m ideas”. In his quite early years the child also gains command of 
LEM at refer to шш that are not at all part of immediate experience : such 
ae 3 yesterday " and “ tomorrow » He also learns to use at a very early 
ж E words that refer to “ abstract conceptions " such as “time” or 
roe ”. He also develops a power of hypothetical thinking, as for example, 
ae understanding and command of the word “if” and of the subjunctive 


he In general I would say that it 15 only in proportion as а child learns to use 
guage in developing his perceptions and understanding of the world that, in 
Re flnency in language, he can be described as “ knowing what he is 
dod abouti In so far as he just repeats back the phrases he hears he is 
ES ing himself already the victim of a malady that, without knowing it, many 
n hool and university teachers do much to aggravate. This malady at worst is 
Just repeating back parrotwise what the teacher says. In its less virulent form 
it consists of shuffling words, аз а kind of verbal algebra, according to the rules 
of syntax. 


To trace this development into adult years would make a much longer 
Suffice it to say that adults also 


story than I can even outline in this paper. 
extend their understanding of language only through acts of interpretation which 
e living situations more 


are, at the same time, acts whereby they manage to mak 
Intelligible, This is an educational fact which all great educators constantly 


emphasise. 
rs opportunity of experiencing the situa- 


tions which the teacher talks about is only very inadequately recognised by most 
d by teachers of science who appreciate 


teachers, It is most commonly recognise 
the importance of giving their pupils practical demonstrations and laboratory 
exercises. It is only ша laboratory context that such words as valency, or 


mutation, or energy, become properly intelligible. Most teachers of humanistic 
Subjects recognise the word-thought-thing relationship a good deal less clearly 
than the scientists. History teachers do not always recognise that in talking 
about the actions of men and women in the past they are all the time using 
Words and forms of utterance that pupils can only have learned to understand in 


The importance of giving learne 
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relation to their actual experience with people. Nor do they always e as 
that to talk of the actions of men and women of the past is simultaneously 1 
means whereby their pupils can learn to extend their understanding of M 
contemporary world of things and of people; including themselves. To ae 
stand the language of physics is to understand the behaviour of things ® E. 
physicallaboratory. То advance in understanding of Shakespeare is to w. 
also in an understanding of human beings including ourselves. There 15 Е E 
fuller meaning than is generally recognised in George Sampson's saying ' a a 
teacher a teacher of English". We might add “ Every teacher of Englis 
teacher of further things. ” 

n the 


The mode of any man’s knowing the world depends of course |. 


culture and especially upon the language of the people amongst whom Ве 
been born and with whom he lives. For him to learn a foreign language К 
learn to think and perceive in a mode different from that induced by his шр 

tongue. A foreign language may be taught him Ьу a method which er. 
or explicitly relies upon comparisons with his mother-tongue. In my View", 
a method of teaching a foreign language, even if it includes discussion 0 їй 
structuring of the thought generated by his mother-tongue, will probably в. jn 
effective than one in which he is simultaneously taught to speak and to thin e 


. + + їпї tg 
the foreign language he is learning. This is however a matter of opinion 
decided by experiment, 


д те? 
I was myself brought up as a scientist and that has predisp od sel 


H for i i 
want to see rival policies compared by experiment, І have been much imp” 


. + est 
by the way natural Scientists are always eager to put their ideas to the t n 


+ ап 
experiment and also by the way they are as a consequence ready to [x pist 
cherished ideas when + Е 


he evidence is against them, In contrast the hu® yin 

often seem so devoted to their certainties that they are unwilling to risk E pa 
them experimentally tested, usually rationalising their attitude by а dat 
experiment is inappropriate or unnecessary, nt 

In my more pe c 
years in developing 
some application. They feel th 
their kind of knowledge is of sov, 
has a place there; but let us not 
the teaching of grammar in place 
theory of language but to help 
speakers. 


at language teaching provides a field 19 К, it 
ereign importance. No one would deny f гой! 
Tenew опе of the oldest of educational a Y 
of language. Our task is not to teach pott 
them become better comprehenders ап 


c 
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Psychological Study of Some Factors of Juvenile Delinquency 

зы à aken with a view to studying some factors of 

5 LC delinquency, as they existed in some districts of Gujarat. Two groups 

is Н subjects each, viz. (x) the experimental group of delinquents and (2 ) 
ontrol group of non-delinquents, both matched completely on ase, intelli- 


e : 

сод economic status, supplied the necessary data. The subjects of the 

Xperimental group were confirmed delinquents from certified schools, remand 
ach and Surat ; the subjects of the non- 


eae etc, in the districts of Baroda, Bro 
varus group were normal school-going children from the same area. All 
nove information regarding the subjects was collected ( from subjects on the 
iuc ation. ) An such information Was surveyed, summarized in different 
EM , graphically illustrated where necessary and subjected to statistical analysis 

needed. Such analysis warranted the following observations, inferences 
and conclusions, as far as the specific sample and the particular approach were 
concerned : 

A—Pertaining to Child— 

i. Illegitimacy served to handicap the child in hi 

a significantly high number of delinquents was 


iflegitimate products. 
ificant differences in the health conditions of both the 


neral health of delinquent children was very poor. A 
from diseases like T.B., tonsils, skins, rickets, some 
her physical defect of vision, hearing, speech 
ear, or nose and disfigurement due to small- 


The investigation was undert: 


s normal development; 
observed to consist of 


2. There were sign 
groups. The ge 
few were suffering 
of them were having eit 
or deformity of hand, leg, 


pox. 
to visit cinema; however, both the groups 


3. Almost all children liked 

significantly differed in their cinema preferences. Delinquents showed 
more inclination for detective and fighting pictures, while most of non- 
delinquents liked to visit social and religious shows 


4. In addictions and vices both the groups differed significantly. Delin- 
quents were more persistent in their addictions. Most of them were 


addicted to smoking, gambling and drinking. 


то2 


qı 


то. 


II. 


12. 
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With regard to their character traits, delinquents were significantly 
tated lower by the Superintendents of the certified schools in compari- 
son to the evaluation of non-delinquent children, by their teachers. 

Аз non-delinquent children were selected from normal school-goin& 
population and delinquents were from certified schools, the cP 
of the two in respect of their leye] of education was a little M. 
Place. In spite of this the leve] of education upto which each ha 


< д 1 s elin- 
€rest in listening to such stories. Non E. 
to read autobiographies, short stories 
topics, 


н " $ 5 
While studying the dreams of both the Soups, it was seen that 20 


| 
| 
| 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16, 


17. 
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: business ;-most delinquents expressed -that they had. по ambitions. 


The nature of ambitions was influenced by the environment and 
especially by the nature of the parental occupation in both the groups. 
While studying their present wishes in order of preference, it was 
found that the nature of wishes in the case of non-delinquent children 
Was concerning their education while wishes of the delinquent children 
pertained mostly to finance. : 

As regards their occupations and employments, generally most of the 
members of the delinquent group were working as shoe-makers, hotel 
boys, casual labourers, vendors, domestic servants and here too they 
were irregular in their work. Very few members of the non-delinquent 
group had to work and those working were sincere in their works. 
The nature of the work in the case of the delinquent groups was such 
that it was likely to offer greater temptations and larger opportunities 
to come into contact with the evil elements of the society. 

With respect to the amount of pocket money, its nature of disposition 
and sources, it was observed that more delinquents were spending 
extravagantly in hotels and cinema and gambling and less for their 
necessities ; most of them were keeping with themselves а larger share 
of their earnings as a pocket money. Most of the non-delinquent 
children were not having pocket money, as their necessities were 
regularly looked after by their parents ; and those who were getting it 
were spending it for their necessities and hardly few in any other way. _ 
In the case of the delinquent children, there was not any sport or well 
directed plan for the use of leisure time, which had a far-reaching 
influence on the development of personality and character of the child. 
Most of them were passing their leisure time out of the home, at un- 
desirable places like bazar, railway station, near cinema theatres and 
other odd unidentified places, aimlessly wandering, gambling, begging 
or quarrelling for the most part of the day and in some cases till very 
late at night. Those who were passing their leisure ue at home were 
forced to stay at home. In the case of the non-delinquent children, 
their leisure time was well utilised in constructive activities. 

B— Pertainin$ to Parents and Siblings— 

The analysis of the data referring to the parents of both the Bron: 
revealed that in most of the cases both parents were illiterate in the 
case of the delinquent group- However, a greater number of fathers of 
the non-delinquent children had education up to primary or secondary 
level and in some cases even upto higher level. Higher number of 
mothers of the delinquent group were illiterate and few Had education 
up to primary level ; while more mothers of the non-delinquent group 


то4 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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n . ; n | evel 
had primary education and in some cases it was up to secondary 1 


and less were illiterate. 

Next, in contrast to the parents of the non-delinquent group, 2 
physical conditions of the parents of the delinquent group were 0? 
satisfactory. A few of them were suffering from one or other "s. 
like tuberculosis, cancer, màdness and hysteria. But as а rule T. 
physical condition of the mothers was poorer than that of the fathe 
in the case of both the groups. 150 
With regard to affectional relationship between either parents ап к 
between parents and children, it was found that mutual i. b 
between the parents of the delinquent group was bighly repugn® 
Further more, delinquents were either rejected by the parents OF fie 
Parents were indifferent towards them. Next, parents of the W. 
delinquent children did not show much differential treatment va 
respect to any one child. However, though fathers of the deling? in 
group were more or less impartial in their treatment of the eu , 
the family, mothers significantly differed in their treatment, © 
favoured other children and rejected the delinquent child. 3 ces 
Fathers and mothers of both the groups showed significant differe? on 
in respect to addictions and vices which had a far-reaching effect 1 
the family atmosphere. The fathers of the delinquent group had к 
wholesome addictions like gambling and drinking ; and in the 005, 


. i : ч 
mothers smoking, gambling and drinking were highly persis 
their addictions, 


the 


a 
With regard to the nature of employment it was observed ш in 
greater number of fathers of the delinquent group were irregular е 
their work and were employed in unhealthy occupations offering 7 
opportunities for evil temptations and moral degradation in comp e 
to fathers of non-delinquent children. Very few mothers of the (е. 
delinquent children were working and most of those working ™° " 
Were working at home, Thus, delinquent children were ап jife 
deprived of parental supervision in the earlier period of еї 
when it is badly needed, ad 
With respect-to criminality and immoral practices, bearing ^ M. 
effect upon the behaviour of the growing child, it was recorde pef. 
the parents of both the groups differed significantly. Higher ПШ? 
is ге of the delinquent children had criminality or immorality t 
both 1n contrast to such features with parents of the non-delinqut ert 
With regard to sibling Telationship, the delinquent children пу 
hostile and indifferent, Showing constant conflicts and undue iy 10 
this might have detrimenta] effect upon the development of the e 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


Зо. 


E 


. resorted more to согроте 
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сазе, of non-delinguent children. 
me cases of sibling of delinquent 
the growing child as was seen 


The situation was reverse in the 
Further, criminality was observed in so 
children; this had the same effect upon 
by criminality of fathers and mothers. 
C—Pertaining to the Family— 
Broken homes have far more influence over the development of the 
personality and character of the child. Both groups differed signi- 
ficantly in this respect ; delinquent group came from families broken 
due to death, desertion, divorce and long separation. 

Further, in comparison to delinquent children, more non-delinquent 


children were found living with their own fathers and mothers in а 
joint family. More delinquent children belonged to separated families. 
d common interests or unity of 


There was a lack of cohesiveness an 
purpose among the members of the families of delinquent group. 
deprived of atmosphere of social and 


The delinquents were also more 
group living in the family which is so essential for the oneness and 
closeness of the family and in turn for the healthy development of the 


personality and character of the child. 
In comparison to families of the non-delinquent ch 
the delinquent group showed very little regard for t 


who used to visit their homes. 
Referring to the nature of the disciplinary practices in the family, it _ 
was noted that more families of the delinquent children reported that 
there was either very strict discipline or no discipline at all; while 
higher number of families of the non-delinquent group showed a trend 


of normal discipline- Either parent among the delinquent group 
al punishment and less to deprivation of 


privileges and reasoning for controlling the child, while in the case of 
p either parent resorted more to methods like 


the non-delinquent 8100 ү 
scolding and threatening deprivation of privileges and reasoning and 


less to corporeal punishment for controlling the child. 

Besides the family influences» environmental influences of neighbour- 
hood had also their due share in producing deviant behaviour. More 
families of the delinquent group were inhabiting areas of poor neigh- 
bourhood, tbinly populated with people of menial, hand-to-mouth 
workers of low rank; these were the centres of vices, and conflicts, 


having no opportunities ог facilities ог wholesome recreation. Re- 
verse was the case with the inhabit delinquent childred. 


ation of non- 
With regard to the size ision for recreation 


ildren, families of 
he child's friends 


of the family and the prov 
in the home, somehow no significant differences were observed between 


the two groups. 
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32. While considering overcrowding in. the. family, it was Me b. 
delinquency was not associated with overcrowding in the sense о! 8 ie 
ег number of individuals per room. However, overcrowdedness e. 
sense of lesser number of rooms per family or higher number of Е. of 
co-staying was significantly related to delinquency. More num room 
families among the delinquent group. were staying in only Me i 
and tworooms, while less had three, four, five or more rooms; M two 
of families of non-delinquent group were staying with only one 0 yit 
other families; while delinquents: stayed in. more crowded areas 
more families staying together. iding i 

33- Greater number of families of non-delinquent group were res! per 0 
rented: houses as circumstances demanded; while higher ER. 
delinquent families. were residing in their own houses, no дош of 
poor ones. With respect to the amount of rent paid by oe pon- 
both thé groups, it was seen that higher number of families of ns 
delinquent group were paying more rent while the reverse was © ; 


T uch in 
with the delinquent group. Both the groups did not differ ™ 
respect to continual change of residence. 


ле oi 
4 ы А ncies 
These were the general differences observed on the basis of E 
TÉéspónses recorded. However, mere frequency is sometimes misleading. 
c 


linical observations ате essential to confirm some of the results. 


5 ira? 
( Unpublished Ph.D, Thesis. By Shri Н. D. Badami, Maharaja 9872] 
University of Baroda, Baroda. ) 
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"s ЮМ AS AN AID TO CREATING A SPIRIT OF TOLERANCE 
NDERSTANDING AMONG NATIONS 

Rees es UE an unusually big gathering at the 
ion of the Second Commonwealth Education Conference, the Prime 


Minist 
bs called for a recognition of the fact that the world was a place of 
ous variety and that there was something to be learnt from each facet. 
o learn much from Western 


ave Mr. Nehru said that, though the world had t 
ккө DD it should be realised that the old thought pattern, based on the 
nance of Europe, was rapidly changing. 


Vigyan Bhavan at the in- 


litical and other fields were still 
ittle knowledge of any other part 
ts at removing the incapacity 
at each other's door- 
derstanding is to be 
ch could help. 


4 T сайи, of Europe in the po 
ШЕ 3 ut the Europeans seem to bave very 1 
SEN orld. He entered a plea for serious effor 
Me rstand other peoples. In the modern age we live 
D nd everything that helps in promoting mutual un 

comed. The educational approach was obviously one whi 
иһ, Mr. Nehru spoke of the English language 


Referring to the Commonwea 
tions which had not only dissimilar but 


аза]; 
Som link between various member-na' 
etimes also conflicting political views. 


On the aim of education, Mr. Nehru expressed һ 


bili 
ility and pointed out that, while the bent was now ch 
ies should not be neglected. 


logi * А 
gical and scientific training, the humaniti 
Education and Chairman of the 


he € xford Conference clearly 
{ humanities and even in the 
ething special 


imself in favour of flexi- 
anging towards techno- 


Co Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minister for 
nference, pointed out in his address that, t 


re ; А 

АВЕ that there were many areas in the field o 
t ences where the newer entrants to the Commonwealth have som! 
© contribute. 

nge was the knowledge of the 

ntry which directly promoted 


{ the other man's point of 


antages of such ехсһа: 
eawarding cou 
d appreciation © 


cust One of the major adv: 

the ч, traditions and culture of th 

vi much needed understanding ап 
lew. 
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3 ав 11 
He welcomed the proposal for the setting up of an organisation to M. 
the Commonwealth countries informed of current experimentation in the M. 
ing of science and mathematics. He also called for suitable plans DE B. 
teachers from the advanced countries to work in other parts of the : 
wealth, expand teacher training facilities and improve technical education. 


Б га! 
The British Education Minister, Sir David Eccle, addressed the паа e 
meeting as the representative of the country which was host to the first Hi WC. 
wealth Education Conference. He expressed satisfaction with the гар! га E. 
which mutual assistance in Commonwealth education had developed. ades 
alive to the limitations imposed by considerations of finance but was con uico 
at the same time that the Conference would be able to find additional reso 
Íor one or two modest beginnings in new directions. 


to 
3 eady 
He assured the Commonwealth members that his country be renting 
support an initiative in technical education and also to help in imp. Kr. 
the recommendations of the Makerere conference on the teaching of Eng ү, 
Маг, 
He also dwelt on the objectives of education, referred to the ealth 85 
Challenge and said that he would fear for the future of the COR of 
also for any other nation if economic growth became the master pP one 
System of education. He was in favour of an older principle of educa ES. 
which derives from our faith that man is more important than his posse 
WASTAGE IN UNIVERSITIES : ch 
ear 


{оп 
> ucatió 
ems of the University of London, Institute of Ed 2 


геї 
М GT, nive 
5 to be made to reduce wastage rates in British nd 


: А Жар. у Е ПЕТА 
established that wastage rates at universities 1D. К E 
order of 13 to 15 percent and estimates that а га dà 


in à 
© country as a whole implies а cost around £5m. a year, т and 
tion to the wastage of university places and consequently of equipme ant? 
trained staff. Three Proposals are put forward: that the University ү 


H K a 
Committee ask for detailed returns on wastage ; that this data be used by nd 
committee of the U.G.C., which would 


that “reviewing committees ” 
students down, thus removing 
departments. It is probable, 
notion of a proper failure rat 


: ; es 
In à memorandum of evidence to the Robbins Committee, the К 
Unit for Student Probl 


calls for rigorous effort 
sities, The unit has 
and Wales are in the 
percent over th 


سے 
Й‏ 
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BETTE 
R TEACHERS AND FEWER STUDENTS: 


The U.P. Universities e 
number Е ОП nk Commission has stressed the need for reducing the 
vith r NE universities of Allahabad, Lucknow and Gorakhpur 
sion added that Ww 6 indiscipline among the students. The commis- 
E: VUA Е existing strength of students in the Universities could 
ou onna ae iately, they should formulate their admission policy in 
E of salary scal uture overcrowding could be avoided. The present dis- 
conn AL. es between the university teachers and those employed by 
the ee 8 was unreasonable and, therefore, should be abolished. Also, 
a high ie by associated colleges for imparting education should be of 
I ike that used by universities. Viewing gravely the growing 
Sens л Me eee the commission suggested that teachers’ reputation 
employed in ай ҮП ү, Emphasising the need for restoring dignity of those 
additional a ү ing profession, the commission suggested the granting of 
that all rul ў о vice-chancellors. and treasures of these universities to see 
es laid down for the selection of university teachers Were strictly 


adhered to, 


TONIN 
С UP SUIENCE TEACHING AT VARSITY LEVEL 
-General said at a press 


Eure eee 5. Adiseshiah, Assistant Director 
UNESCO fn Delhi in the month of February that India has been offered by 
ог епо ancial assistance to the tune of 2.5 million dollars. (Кз. 1.19 crore), 
Various Laco die teaching of science and improving science departments Да 
implement Е The six year aid programme of UNESCO which will be 
training f е $ from 1963 includes grants for fellowships, supply of equipment, 
g facilities and employment of experts and teaching personnel from abroad. 
be set-up duri aid to Central Regional Engineering Colleges to 
Fand resou unng Ше Third Plan with the help of the United Nations Special 
and forei у ie would be in the shape of workshop equipment, fellowships, 
Six Sein teaching staff. It also includes assistance spread over a period of 
Cultural к Bus desert institute at J odhpur set uP ood and Agri- 
also maka inistry. The aid for 1963-64 would be 100,000 dollars. Provision is 
e for assistance to the Central Institute of Printing and the Central 


nsti i 
itute of Foundry and Forge Technology- India and UNESCO have signed 
t of a Regional Centre in the capital for the 


strators and supervisors in Asia. 
e looked after by the Union 


jon will be entrusted to а steering com- 
e Union Ministry of Educa- 


The programme includes 


Eod. general administration of t 
sene The technical supervi 
tion, di er the chairmanship of the secretary to th 

ие ЗЕ. Керїопа1 Director of UNESCO at Bangkok W 
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ENDING SHORTAGE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 


The views have been expressed at the Second Commonwealth Education 
Conference that there is a great shortage of science teachers, especially when 
great developments are taking place in science and technology. 

Dr. К. L, Shrimali, Union Education Minister and Chairman of the Confer- 
ence said that the Conference was expected to take important decision on tw? 
subjects—school building and the teaching of science and mathematics. He 
further said that the Conference had appointed six committees to deal with the 
subjects of scholarships and fellowships, supply and training of teachers, text- 
books, especially for technical educatiou, social education, the problem of rur 
communities and finance, Another matter on which the Conference was ехр sa 
ed to take a decision was the future of the Commonwealth Liason Unit which 
Was set-up for a period of two years by the Oxford Conference in July 1959* 
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106 төн ana ud quate : by D. S. RAVAT, 
96r, pp. 239, Rs. 6-00. 
T А 
he movement in measurement and evaluation in school has gathered 


mome ; A 
ntum in India since the former АП India Council for Secondary Education 


launch 
ed a programme of action in January 1958, to improve the internal and 
This has inspired quite a few 


publi e 

nu examinations at the secondary level. 

M un шн to come out with books dealing with the many aspects of measure- 

E evaluation in school, in different Indian languages. The book under 
5 the second or third book on the subject in Hindi language. 

subject in its general plan and 


Gaya Prasad & Sons, Agra, 


OR ae follows American books оп the 
measann дыз chapters оп the essential characteristics of а satisfactory 
I instruments the essay and objective type tests, construction and 
aptitude Fe i of achievement tests. diagnostic tests, intelligence tests, 
ofa с cis personality tests, attitude and its measurement and preparation 

umulative record card on the basis of psychological tests. 
the PRG book follows American models, it has become theoretical and lacks 
India c of reality for Indian schools. It would have helped the schools in 
Buide ар had the author devoted more space ior providing concrete 
Sect. 1 preparing better essay tests and objective tests based on course 
test Сын using standardised intelligence and achievement tests, Eo 
Кез ior hetter teaching, learning and educational guidance an P 
*valuatio the concept of internal assessment and using it as a mensure 0 
tiong ion of the total growth of the child at the school and public examina- 
* However the book is not without merits. It provides good introduc- 


tion 
to the study of educational measurement and evaluation and would help 
the feld. Teachers under 


no in grasping the main problems and issues in 
uld profit by a careful perusal of the book. s 
Е 
Dr “ Gujaratina Shikshannu Parikshan Ane lS | ا‎ 


n Desar and Sunt M. M. PATEL, А. R- Sheth an 
» тобт, pp. 48, Price: Re. 1-00 | н 
and we È technique and methods of teaching are rapidly us E "t B 
Desai ter changes are introduced day by дау. In this series of Ban ed 
8ives an idea to the teachers of how and what to evaluate in Gujarat. 
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Shri M. M. Patel gives a very interesting technique of evaluating а child a. 
his hand-writing. Such small handbooks are particularly welcome in Gajarat, E 
there are very few books available in Gujarat on the functional and prae 
aspect of teaching techniques. The idea of issuing such a series of prac 3 ў 
guidance booklets and the matter that is presented in the booklets, deman 

special praise. —— 


T. 
, Jan 

Matrubhasha Shikshan by R. S. SHRIVASTAVA, Kailash Pustak Sadali 

Gwalior, pp. 223, Price Rs, 5-00. PF 


Itis a happy augury for Hindi that a large number of books M. р 
branches of learning is being written in it to meet the growing demand of @ 
students who receive education through its medium at the university е, d 
Like all other subjects, education and pedagogy have also received the aM А 
of several eminent Hindi scholars and teachers who have produced many m 
standing books on these subjects. In Matrubhasha Shikshan, the author a 
presented the various aspects of the teaching of a language with special referen" 
to Hindi in a manner which enables a teacher under training to prepare fon 
examination easily. The book however does not bear out the author's clai™ 


novelty. Excepting the chapter on the modern trends in Hindi literature di 
major part of the book reiterates what 
contain, 


N. Mukerji's book ( Pub. 1957—Acharya T. к 
d that the shortcomings will be removed in t 


м. А. Qué" 


Baroda), 


It is expecte 
edition. 


0 
Balmandirache Shikshan: by S. A. Кеткав, Poorva Prathamik Р rakes? 
Laxmi Bag, Joglekar Wadi, Sion, е 
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Bombay 22, 1961, рр. 344. Price Rs. 8-0 
The book is a valuable contribut 

tion in early days of life, 
blindly the educational me 


"b 

) р educ 

lon to the literature dealing pu wine 

The author’s stand that we should avoid о gable 

thods developed in Western countries is comme” g 
jn 

In the first chapter the author has emphasised the need of evol and 


suitable system which will be in line with our national system of educatio? . Hi 
hence more congenial to our culture, He also explains the scientific bas 3! 
pre-primary education and gives a comparative view of some well-known Y. $ 
such as the Montessori Method, the Kindergarten etc, 


| 


REVIEWS H3 


Int 
E noy E chapters the author has described the programmes of 
Pies du prepa on in urban and rural areas. The details of important 
Е аль primary education are given in such a thorongh manner that 
" y be used as a guide by every new teacher. 
e , za 

Sis dem " ee thinking about the problems of pre-primary education 
се i perience in the field has made the book ‘a must ' in any 
(B book is si anguage of the book—Marathi—is understood. The style of 

simple and easy to follow. It may be recommended to parents 


and others i $ 
rs interested in the education of children in the early days of life. 
' P. PHATAK 


Italic Writi: 
c Writing, Book I,: DAVID HORSBURGH ; Oxford University Press, 


Madr. 
as 2, 1961, Pp. 40. Price Re. 1200. 
handwriting of the children ought to 


E : 
very high school requires that the 
Italic Writing, Book I, suggests the 


be legi 
OE e RN and beautiful. | 
in schools h xa in the classroom. Even though provisions for copy-writing 
een a debatable problem with the educationists of the day, the 
ill be appreciated by the teachers 


constructi 
of En асе process suggested by the author w1 
glish in high schools. 
F G. P. BHATT 


n M 
by PROF. Humayun KABIR, 
I, 1961, РР. 256, price Rs. 12.50. 
ays and addresses delivered by the 
forms the main theme of two 
thorough study of and 
in evidence in every 
ment and masterly in 
ve problem. 


Indi н 
Н Philosophy of Education : Asia 
ing House, Ballard Estate, Bombay- 


qued excellent book is a collection of ess 
€ctures q aaa Philosophy of Education proper 
MEE at the University of Oxford. A very 
chapter of insight into the various educational problems is 
апап the book. It is rich in content, precise in treat 
8 an extremely intriguing. intricate and comprehensi 
i ^ n I ( pp. 166-187) on Ancient Ideals depicts in bri 
ection um various aspects of ancient Indian philosophy 0 
ater ye ( pp. 188-210) gives 2 brief survey of educational t 
pact ars, under the Moslems and at а still later period, as a result © 
of educational ideologies of Sri Swami Vivekananda, Tagore, 


qba 
1 and Mahatma Gandhiji- 


ef but scholarly 
{ education and 
raditions during 


i 
Aurobindo, 
A AC chapter on ancient ideals reflects а уёгу thorough grasP of the ancient 
Philosophy of education 25 it has been in practice until the domination 
hor has tried to probe 


India 
e Brit; 
British. It is very gratifying to note that the aut 


о: 
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А iésophy - 
deep into the why and wherefore of almost every aspect of Indian philosophy 


of education and has evaluated these without being affected by moden M 
and ideologies in the world, as is very often done. It is а patent ics cd E 
educational pattern of a country isshaped in consonance with фе ро. d critical 
Sociological ideologies of a people and the book reflects an Hee aes "i. 
attempt in that direction. We would very much wish modern jan M. 
study these writings and correct their estimates regarding our ancie 

tional system, if need be, in that light. 


5 : e been 

In passing we may point out that ıa bit more attention should oy e. 

paid to transliteration of Sanskrit terms and verses and a more = whieh 
technical terms in Sanskrit philosophy. A reference to the sources fro 


he book: 
quotations haye been selected also would gave cunaticed the value ye n Я 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


AN INTEGRATED LANGUAGE POLICY 


is ga language problem which has defied solution over a long period of time 
Solution awe origin. With the attainment of independence, the need for the 
Kforce s the problem and an integrated language policy is greater than ever 
(x os качу Speaking, it can be viewed from three points of view, namely, 
um of instruction, (2) languages to be learnt at school and university 


leve] 
] % апа (3) the position of English in life and administration of the country. 


edi, 
um of Instruction 


— CÓ— r =. 


M dust raised by the controversy over the medium of instruction is 
| е Settle down. It is now agreed on all hands that the mother tongue 
_ This Ue Should be the medium of instruction at АП stages of education 
5 ic ыт has already been translated into practice in the primary and 
Hindi h Schools of the country. The real difficulty arises from the fact that 
at the u e Tegional language is not rich enough to be the medium of LEUR 
MAREA Such a position will not last indefinitely. It is heartening 
Solution that the Union Ministry of Education is alive to the need for the 
Sabh. of this tangle at an early date. In a recent statement to the Rajya 
САКЕ, Shrimali, Union Minister for Education, said that most univer- 
langua uld be ready by the end of the third plan to switch over to regional 
that 2 Ses as the media of instruction at the undergraduate level. He revealed: 
inst Universities had accepted Hindi or-regional language as the medium of 
Propos, "sn at the undergraduate level. Dr. Shrimali declared that Government 
angy 9 Бо ahead with the programme more vigorously. 
ages at School and University 


T ‘ У 
Schon] he three-language formula which makes it obligatory for the secondary 
Pupils to learn the regional language, Hindi and English is being imple- 


Sitieg Wo 
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ulsory. 
i dissatisfaction with the i. d 
mented by ae x TA Sc due to the SN M 
teaching of Hindi T E who try to advance the cause of i E any 
the advocates e T a English is very popular in the ви. 
haste, For ш e it from its exalted position is bound x an e d 
rece i Seats to “Hindi imperialism ” cannot 
Te а 
lightly, 
There are three 


hing 
iod of teac 
patterns in the country so far as the perio 

English in Secondary 


s, Andhra, 
Schools is concerned, States like dam em ан » 
Kerala and Mysore have decided to start the teaching of d di pared be e 
of their primary schools, thus, ensuring a eight za nin vies of a State wh б, 
teaching. At the other extreme, Gujarat presents a lone Sinton ieee Е. 
the teaching of English begins in Standard VIII. In other ducive to the b ү 
for six or seven years. These divergent policies are not RD i lish at the 5 . 
interests of education, for the broad Objectives of teaching Eng of the 200 0 
condary Stage remain the same, They are: a reasonable mastery 
so basic structures of 


ntly 
t freque 
English—of а vocabulary of about 2,500 Pe expect? 
used words and of an intelligible Pronunciation, The school leav 

to be well equipped with the to 


e үү 
sion @ 
ols of reading and aural comprehen 
DD. . 1 
The illusion persi х nguage ! 
teach classica] Englis udents will learn the English la 
еп dispelled byt 
С okak, Director 0 
distinguished colle 


where English 


ula 
sity have mastered a ee 
to imagine the lot of students 1n 

T years in Secondary schools. 

gional la 


niv 
: "guage is the medium of instruction at the К. 
Sity, one has to Tead books in English on different subjects with facility, a у 

€ in any Faculty Will not be Worth his salt, One has recet 
think of a doctor or an engineer 9T а social Scientist who has not read вра 
Works on his Subject, Such a màn will be а Piteous sight in the modera i 
age, for the Miracles of the witch doctor do Not carry conviction unfortun: 


€ has on} 
Ог fou 


ef^ 
ut 


The English that is taught at the 
Purpose. Special Cours 


p with 4 
.U.C. level should be English f 
e books to Suit the n d: 


ra 1 
eds of the students of natu | 
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Social sciences should be used there as recommended by the Srinagar Seminar. 
The major objectives of these courses should be to enable students to learn such 
Words and structures as would help them follow lectures in the classroom and 
read books and journals in the subject of their choice. — - 


Position of English in the life and administration of the country 


It appears certain that English will no longer enjoy the pride of place it 
did during the pre-independence days. It will be replaced in course of time by 
lindi as the language of inter-state commerce and communication and adminis- 
tion, The switch over will have to be gradual and smooth. Some people still 
try to prolong its present position indefinitely, but it cannot remain so for ever. 


The crux of the whole language problem is the medium of instruction and 
the teaching of English at the secondary and university levels. It is a pity 
that different States pull in different directions in the absence of a well-thought 
and Senerally accepted integrated language policy. The following points need 
"mediate consideration and attention: 

(1) What should be the medium of instruction at the university level 

in the immediate and distant future ? 

(2) What should be the duration of teaching English in secondary 

Schools ? 
(3) What should be the contents, courses and methods of teaching 
English at the university stage ? 


It is to be seen how far Dr. Shrimali's pious wish to switch over to regional 
languages by the end of the third plan will be fulfilled. It is reassuring that the 
Workshop Organised at Simla recently by the Central Hindi Directorate to co- 
ordinate-review and finalise the technological terminology for Indian languages 
a hysics, Chemistry and Mathematics up to the B.Sc. standard has done a. 
Lae job in a short time. But this by itself is not enough. It is a stark 
NE that there is no one regional language, which has adequate text-books even 
Be Subjects as history, economics and philosophy, not to speak of the B 
E. It is quixotic to think that all that needs to be done to switch over to 

er medium of instruction is to set a deadline. The first step in preparing 
* Bound for a change in the medium of instruction ought to be a concerted 
ап to translate standard works on every subject from foreign to regional 
"gages, Somebody hit the nail on the head when he remarked that fifteen 
PAIS after independence not even Hindi can boast of a basic library of a 
“usand books on the subjects taught in the universities. 


la; 


The National Integration Committee can be expected to evoke an integrat- 
guage policy for the whole country. It has set its face vigorously against 
8towing force of regional chauvinism. The language problem unless it is 


dla 
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но THE NEW EDUCATION : 
GRAMMED INSTRUCTION AND TEACHING МАСНІМЕЅ—11* 
LAWRENCE M. STOLUROW 


The mers first task is to make the learner an active participant in 
to take E process. If the teaching system is to be adaptive, it has 
adaptive ir ividual differences in performance into account. Thus, it must be 
tions that г least Some of the ro ways described. The more US func 
oing all AN built into the machine-program, the шоге adaptive it is. It is ip 
someone im things that makes live teaching so difficult. · It is easier to ‘ tell 
answers in deeds questions; тешсе еасһ Gps response, and correct 
diagnostician, systematic manner. The latter requires the teacher to be a 
as well as a source of information. 
Tevet her: Teaching Machines | 
More ada К live teacher, the more functions performed by the machine, the 
Gara m ive it is. Three minimally adaptive machines are Ше Pressey Punch 
ed Carlier jh 7) the card deck and the cut-out paper mask (Figure 8) describ- 
giving Facts Е they display, require а response, and provide a means for 
late feedback or knowledge of results. 


259990 
260000 
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800000 


* Fig. 7 


This ; — 
his is the second in the series of articles on the subject by Profcssor Stolurow. 
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t new function is manipulation of the 5 E 
ner’s errors in one manner or another, pu 
Some examples are Pressey's er. 
llinois Device for Independent Орегай 
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and Training (Figure 10), and Subject Matter Trainer ( Figure II). АП of 
' Шеге are visual display multiple-choice response devices which can accomodate 
minimal branch programs ( e.g., correction procedure—See Figure 4). à; 


Fig. II 
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d res- 
i ire constructe 

T artially adaptive teaching machines which E js me 
ies i bsolete ( Figure I2 i 

; s to 
Skinner's disc machine, now o | AE 
Diis ачы of it (Figure 13) with both, the learner writes his 
idak у 


question оп а se 
ponse with glass 
the comparison 


new scroll in the same w. 


€ (a scro 
ау. 


ere correc n 
are dro rner 

; are dr PPed ont so that the lea 

hich he Mad 


ттесї that 


Fig. I3 

ег and then E 
r 

Correct answer, Thus, the learne 


z ir 
{ response... The Rheem device oe t 
h the program is printed be attached end-to 
use in the Machine, 


* However 


D" 


a Wrong 
Portion of the 


Ш, is Teplaced 


sa pes 
his 
Moves a lever to cover 65 


t 
tha 
es а d 


he nê 


; t 
he learner is moved to e 


h 
Оп the next trial throug ow 


re 
edt 
Tesponse—drop-out D і 5 
total program which ч , th 
and the student works 
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А still more adaptive machine but one that requires the student to select 
rather than construct a response is the Auto-Tutor. Norman Crowder, who deve- 
loped the basic concepts and the first examples underlying scrambled text-books, 
also has incorporated the scrambling notion into film for use in the Auto-Tutor 
(Figure I4). Thisisa push-button device with a library capacity of 10,000- 


Fig. 14 
t Sallavailable by random access at a 24 frame per second rate. - 
" left side of the Autotutor panel is a microfilm, daylight view screen and 
hi es Tight isa bank of buttons. The learner simply presses one or more i 
E indicating the address to which he wants to go next. Pressing the 
W mi Чоп (and then a “ view ” button ) instantly displays on ше serecn a 
do “tofilm frame corresponding to his choice. Mainly, the machine simply 


35 mm, frame. 


R high speed (24 frames per second) what the reader of a printed 

ages р €d textbook does manually at a slower rate of speed when he dins 
This 8 locate the “ address " corresponding to his choice of the alternatives. 
port “Y bea very important advantage since the immediacy of aps is so 
boo Е Another advantage of “ Autotutor” over “ tutortext ", its text- 
diy; оп, is that the machine also:can project motion picture sequences to 
Mati, Y motion, A third merit is that the Autotutor has a unit which auto- 
Y records each response in the order made and the elapsed time between 
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z ; : uble 
responses, thus permitting scoring of performance and identification of tro 
spots in the program. 


The key feature of the fully adaptive machine, in addition to a шс, 
or interpretive program is its computer providing greater automatic selectio d 
stimulus materials ( and/or control over their rate of presentation ) MU na all 
the learner's responses. The fully adaptive machines perform automatically a 
ten of the critical requirements outlined earlier. Furthermore, they automa 


EQUIPMENT DIAGRAM (Electronic Book) 
IMENT DIAGRAM 


FOR PLATO 


Selector 


Storage 
Device 


Student 


Fig. 15 


ally score the studen 


t as he core 
Soon аз he finishes. Two E 80 that he knows his summary $ 


f this kind which are called computer ф 
кү ty of Illinois, Coordinated Science Не 
at el., 1961) and Sy: Sic for Automatic Teaching Operations ) 
and Cogswell, 1961). ent Corporation’s (SDC) CLASS (P? 
Programeq and Scrambleq Text 
Another means of implementing the j 
wholly with printed materials and without th Neue 
i е use о 


2° 


gun 


-books 


arn 
Tequirements for le f tbe 
f hardware is throug 
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M work books. Each of the new types uses a specially designed format to 
©шеуе conditions parallel to those called for by the machines just discussed. 


Programed Text-book 


m Re simplest in appearance and format is the programed work-book, which 

i Stor the composition of answers by the learner. A few sample pages from 
г а "me i 
Primary-grade arithmetic program are illustrated in Figure 16. 


Panel A 


Panel в 


А0 1+5 = 


Add 6+4 = 


Panel c. 


Type o 
Ера 
зе. 
Information Answer Information 


An illustration of û successive pages in an arithsetic programed textbook. | 


Fig. 16 


(en Page Ат (upper left corner) a problem is given. 
Swer and then turns the page ( Ata) and sees the correc \ 
(A2 Page ( A2) he finds another problem to answer, and оп. the following page 
m үне wn response. To save 
e the 1 
Panels ly the top row of 


is The learner writes 
a Ret 

wer. th 
Next { answer. On the 


Correct answer, so that he can check his o 
earner works all the way through his book using on 
Using SOY A). Then he goes back to page I and works through the book 
TOWs ie. Second or B row of steps, and so on for row C and апу additional 
ап Which there is sufficient space, depending on the subject matter taught 
5 Space requirement for items. Space limitations in the figure shown here 


de illustrating that, typically, the question on the information question 


аре ` : : 
asi d Preceded by information to the learner which furnishes him with a 
xample is ‘presented in 


E answering the question that follows. Another €: 

17, Called the “ Zebra ” page format. | 
hree things to note particularly about the programed text-book—in con- 
the 9n to the scrambled book or ''Tutortext " described next—are that 
Mediate "8ташей work-book (a) answers are composed, (b) feedback is im- 

(next page) and (c) the program is non-interpretive—all learners go 


Precly, 


айо 
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through the same materials regardless of whatever errors may be made—their 
Tesponses do not determine what they see next. The programed text accom- 
modates a linear program and consequently is only partially adaptive. 
Scrambled Text-book 

In the scrambled text-book (as illustrated in Figure 18 ), responses tend to 
be the recognition type ( i.e., multiple choice), and the program is interpretive 
—that is, the learner’s response determines what he sees next. It can accommo- 


Page 1 Page 2 
А (д2 does equal A X A 


You are right. 
Now do this problem: 


This is a scrambled 
book. You do not 
read the pages in 
their numerical 


A:2 + А+2 = 


Choose one: Address: 
ЗА р. 7 
А р. 8 
4А р. 9 
А+4 р.10 


order. 
Turn to page 4 for 
your first problem. 


Page 3 Page 4 Page 5 


A? does not equal A?" 
A+A. Choose one: Address: 
AxA 
А+А = 2А А+А 
> А:2 
Go back to page 4. A+2 


A+2 is wrong. 


Go back to page 4. 


Page 6 Page 7 Page 8 


А is correct. 
Now do this problem: 


AS 


A*2i 
is wrong. Choose one: Address: 


JA is wrong. 


Go back to page 4. Go back to page 2. 


Fig. 18 
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: = го; ramed 
Ogr T Ф i Vi n the prog 
date branch programs and therefore is more adapti e tha 
ate br. 
work-book. 


} Р rial order, 

Ina scrambled text-book the pages are bound in ER d reader 

he learner reads these pages in an order that is scramb dius that А 

P i age т (of Figure 18) and is sent to page 4. If he th age 3, ОП 

no г pu to A +A, he is “addressed ” (rest directed ) ж. erroneous 

Md he finds some information aimed ab TE, S e si 4 correct 

notions and is sent back to Page 4 for another try. When с cold, “УЗО 

choice of answer (as in being “addressed” to page 2), he is er question. 

rigbt" and is given the next bit of information and an a EY even a few 

That is, ordinarily questions are Preceded by a few ae ond answers 

paragraphs of information leading to the question. Әла 2 le, in another 

are often accompanied by explanation or clarification, For examp 2 «gto 
“ Tutortext " on computor number Systems, the learner who answe 


three 
: 5 factor 

the questions: What product will we reach by using 2 as a 

times?” is told: 


roblem 
" You're showing the right Spirit, but you got the P 
backwards and use 


tor 
as a fac? 
d 3 as a factor twice....We want you to use Мт of this 
three times ...№оу return to page 5 and try again." Explanati 
Sort are typical but a i 


е 
б becaus 
ample shown in Figure 18 
of space limitations, 
Cut-Back Page Text 


There are o 


ther varia 
in additi 


z form 
; Ы г оок 
nts of self-instructional programs in work: 


are 

А jants 

ork books. These ve tate in 
r1 ed 

ncepts and are not describ 


А the 
E 
We have developed at Illinois [n it 


age 


les or Sets, e.g., of fi 
ower than the р 
accomodate the Tesponse, This pishe 
costs ; while the Separate answer-sheet makes the program reusable and fur 

the learner and the teacher with 


А crucial feature js that th 
placed behind the last 


Tesponse immediate] 
in the scrambled { 


€ answer- 
Page of each asse 
у as in the P 
ext-book, 


ly 
ropet 
Sheet is printed so that when Р 


2 

follo 
mbly, feedback is controlled but 
Togtamed text-b 


hat is, 
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TO, 
o е redresses опе weakness ( delayed feedback ) in the scrambled 
К m = oes so at a dollar savings estimated at about 25 percent. 
M does all of these things what does a teacher do? 
E a is the teacher's servant or side. It is notautonomous. The 
Washing КЕ ү по шоге Шү to replace the teacher than the automatic 
, Over, or electric coffee pot have replaced the American house- 


QUESTIONS 
SPACE FOR ANSWERS 


CORRECT ANSWERS 


QUESTIONS 


Fig. 19 


T 1 
he teaching machine will simply lead to 


Wife, 
Cacher 


a redefinition of some of the 
less clerical and less routine. 
spects of his job. In 
t being able to do all 


e noe and in doing so will make the job 
addition т. will be freed of the rote and repetitious а 
he + is y will be free of the frustration caused by no 
m e would like to do, but cannot do now. 
decision ce the machine is a doer, the teacher will become mor 
Maker, a program planner, à group leader. 


e of a thinker, a 
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What desicions will the teacher make ? 


The first decision is that of objective or purpose. The teacher musi Ww 
what he wants to accomplish. More Specifically he will have to decide We a 
wants each particular child to learn—a diagnosis. Since the teacher M. 
freed of carrying out the prescribed educational remedy he will have more 


2 д the 
to think about the individual child and his needs as revealed in detail by 
response record. 


A п the 
Once the diagnosis has been made, he has to examine the fabric of 


ther 
subject matter to identify the Spectific elements that he wants to weave toge 
into an efficient sequence for the student, 


The elements become 


; ел! 
programed steps when put into question or pro 
form. This format is usedt 


o get the learner to respond. Each response 15) E. 
ent has learned that Step and a potential buil Е 
of а larger skill, or concept. Steps leading to Е 
Student's dependence upon prompts are called #@ d 
tion steps ; those which Tequire the criterion Tesponse to minimal cues are E 

terminal steps. Thus, the teacher of the future may program materials E 
diagnose educational Problems to achieve greater individualizations of instructio 


What are the Implications for Research ? 


: its 
One of the potent characteristics of a teaching machine is that it e. 
ine wees imental psychologist to impose upon human learners in the classto 

the kind of contro] that f ved only in the psychology laboratory 


| : t formerly was achie n 
Since this can be done while the Students are learning any of a wide qo ac 
ing 

ble to develop a science of teach 


of meaningfu] material, it becomes possi п 
Consequently, able future, the much needed rapprochement bet M. 
nd education Seems highly probably. While it 35 Wr 

d classroom devices perform some of the 10 fi 

no other type of device does all of 


5 also true that 
n at we сай 
aching Machine. Thus, with it 7 


take look PIU ng 
a new look at basi G E 3 А rri 
es asic problems While controlling potentially interfe 


punc cel 


= т]@т- 
EE ~ 


е fam; 
amili у 
Ay ilies from which pupils come will be finan 


INFLUEN 
CE OF HOME Ч 
PRIV ME CIRCUM NCE 
RIMARy TF duri MSTANCES ON WASTAGE IN 
D. V. CHICKERMANE 


pu of the Study 
Plete t * primary education has been defined as pupils’ inability to com- 
Schools, S our grades within the first four years of schooling in primary 
completing the ae may be the result of withdrawal from school before 
letention 2 3 d four grades due to domestic circumstances of pupils, or due to 
on of the chee ass for more than a year due to failure at the annual examina- 
Primary stage БЕ Sometimes both these causes contribute to wastage at the 
Writer's article education. The concept of wastage has been elucidated in the 
his ond on a study of wastage in primary education January, 1962 issue 
Wastage ang (Pages 19-23). Several causes are reported as responsible for 
among these one prominent cause is unfavourable home circumst- 


ances 
* Itis 
ri . d > 
ances on a proposed to study in this paper the influence of home circumst- 


astage i i i 
echniqu age in primary education. 


Tine pies in the Study 

У means m lonship between wastage and home circumstances is established 
ions е VENUE correlation tables. Such tables present data of distribu- 
Will haye т 1 in two categories. Two distributions whioh are to be correlated 
9 Which "s four categories. The distribution of wastage will be the criterion 
“рї WO. distributions regarding home circumstances will be correlated. 
к eee a definite period will be classified into two categories, the first 

е first fou gory of students who have completed the first four grades within 
Students dim years of their schooling and the second will be the category of 
further Clas: Pas not fulfil this requirement. This group of students will be 
M ONES ed according to home circumstances. Home circumstances is à 
ative of dO ue term. Hence it is taken under four features which are in- 
escrih, ome circumstances. These four features of home circumstances are 

ed below, 

T 

he first feature is the financial condition of the family of the pupil con- 
ound or unsound. Some 
cially well off, while other 
The second feature of home circumst- 
ardian towards educating his 


Cern 
of Cd. It can be d К 2 
е described under two categories, as S 
Milies 


Ance ma 


У be in poor circumstances. 


е 
duc... © them to schools, while others are indi 


R 10 : В : a 
3 " of their children, The third feature of home circumstances will be 
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the amount of free time available to the child for home work and study. E 
some families children are given plenty of free time for study and are not б: 
ed for any domestic work, while in other families, children have to do vary 
amount of domestic work, including tending cattle, w 
The fourth feature of home circumstances, considere 
literate persons in the family. 
children have a fairly good lit 
in other families, there are nol 
atmosphere, It will thus be 
each of the four features of h 


orking on the farm, i 
d by us, is the presence 0 
In some families where there are literate pe 
€rary atmosphere favourable to schooling, wy 
iterates and there is complete absence of i 
possible to divide pupils into two categories un i 

ome circumstances, mentioned here and correla м 
each of these four dichotomies with the criterion dichotomy—whether the 30 
dent has completed the first four grades in the first four years of his schooling 
or not, 


of determining the relationship between two n 
mies. The first of these is the method of Теш f 
nd is the method of Phi-Correlation. Details a 
calculating these types of correlation may be found in any book on education 
Fundamental Statistics in Education and Psy! eim 
logy, 1956 Pages 305 to 315). Of these two, the Phi-Coefficient of correlation 
dy. The application of the Tetrachoric Сое b. 
implies continuous vari Wing the normal distribution, divided into tV. 
categories, 


? айе 
c ] € mean. But these assumptions are not m 
in the Phi. In the distributi 


: e of 
Ons referred to, either for wastag 


The Phi 


ME for 

maller than the Tetrachoric Coefficient me 

se in all Situations, even when we PESE is 

The inter Tetation of the Phi-Coefficient * 
on the Chi-Square test, Chi. : 


, 

The sample used for th; 
{ ren On 

Ее е Paci t M 15 the same аз the sample used for а P 

p $ In th 

Tt consists of 518 children admitted in d Se p 

in 13 village Schools round about Сао: e 1 in the years 1954, 1955 ап 

period of four years after their admission 4, e 1 

the category—educated —If they CPU ата аи 

if they did not complete, 


» Along with this i 


| 
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ere mee was collected, separately for each child, on the four fea- 
the Miia m above. School teachers and the village leaders who knew well 
eu nd family for a number of years were required to classify the child 
off or үм опе of the two categories for the four features, viz., financially well 
Ea сад сав favouring education or not, children having free time for 
i NM and presence Of iterates and educated persons in the family or not. 
the judem ne cannot be directly measured and hence we had to depend upon 
classify oa of the сана Some broad criteria, however, were laid down to 
into accon 3 children in one or the other category and the teachers took these 
Е zi while classifying children in these categories. 
e Study 
The data collected in the course of the study is of the following types :— 
of m М з The four-fold correlation tables of the criterion with the four features 
ing NM rcumstances. For convenience of notation, we have used the follow- 
mbols for these distributions :— 
(a) Criterion: Educated or not educated ; as + 0 and - o. 
(b) Home circumstances: rich or poor as + I and - T. 
(c) Home circumstances; Parents favourable to education and 
parents unfavourable, as + II and - II. 
(d) Home circumstances, free time for study, and no free time for 
study due to domestic work as + III and - III. 
(e) Home circumstances, Literates in the family and no literates 
a in the family as + IV and - IV. 
(ii) Phi-Coefficients calculated from these correlation tables, 
(iii) Chi-Squares calculated from the Phi-Coefficients, 


1 "wl Maximal Phi-Coefficients. 
ur-fold correlation tables with the statistical constants required for 


inter 2 
Pretation in respect of each table are given below. 
Table 1 Criterion and Feature I 
+o e 
i 
Ио | 48 | .58 Phi. Coefficient, „тт 
- I 2 E 
500 | .38 | -42 Maximal Phi. .47 
r жыйы all Sao 
4 .86 1.00 Chi.Square, 6.3 
i Table 2 Criterion and Feature II 
+o =. - 
\ В. 084 -63 .7; Phi-Coefücient, -22 
п .00 .23 Maximal Phi. .73 
A hE Chi-Square, 20.03 
des .89 1.00 
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Table 3 Criterion and Feature III 
о -0 
+ Ш ло | .29 .39 Phi-Coefficient, :27 
- Ill .04 | 57 .бт Maximal Phi. 62 
44 86 1.00 Chi-Square, 36.60 
Table 4 Criterion and Feature IV 
о Жш 
TW [ey [e 28) "| 45 Phi-Coefficient, .13 
= UV. оў | 58 65 Maximal Phi. 54 
EE etd i 
J4 .86 1.00 Chi-Square, 9.64 
N.B.: 


2 һауё 
Actual frequencies in each сей in the tables given aboye 
been converted into proportions for facilitating calculations. 
Interpretation and Conclusions 
From the tables given above 
who completed four 
under the category о 


› it will be seen that the number of um 
grades within four years was 14% while pupils ir 
Í wastage were 86%. These 14 and 86 percent pupils tion- 
further divided according to the four features of home circumstances nie as 
ed above. In the Sroup, the percentage of students who could be classifie "m. 
coming from fairly well to do families was 58 and from poorer families Wû 

( Table т). Students came from fam 

and 23% 


ilies where parents у 
from families where parents were ine 
39% of the children and free time for ка 
School work, while 61% of children had to do some kind of domestic S i 
chool. (Table 4). 35% of the children ately 
ch Й Were educated persons, while 65% came from U 
illiterate families, 


The relationship between the Criterion and any of the features is establish 
ed by the significance of the Phi-Coefficient, The degrees of freedom fot t ү 
four-fold correlation tables is т. Chi-square is Significant at 1% level of СОЛ 2 
ence when for one degree of freedom, it exceeds 6.6 (Guilford, Table E, EK. 
540). We can examine the Significance of the Phi-Coeficient by its Chis 
in each of the correlation tables above. In Table т, {һе Chi-Square is 6.3: pic 
is less than 6.6. Hence it is not significant, In all the other tables, the C | 
Square is greater than 6.6, Hence the Phi-Coefficients for tables 2, 3; and 4 Е, 
significant, We cannot, therefore, from this data definitely say that there 

relationship between Pupils’ economic Conditions and wastage, Even 5 
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childre 
i one Ma completing the fourth grade in four years or take 
mainly 23 AS E а have [йаа school do not discontinue 
P we con а ыл. e Phi-Coefficients in the tables 2, 3, and 4 are 
BU uuu nitely say that wastage is closely related to the three 
її), aa Wl. viz., parents attitude towards schooling ( feature 
of illiterate г ше child has to do at home (feature III) and the presence 

mi members in the family ( Feature ТУ). 

Which or Mo Phi-Coefficients of tables 2, 3, and 4, we can estimate 
айна ШУ ıree features аге more powerful in causing wastage in primary 
DY di TM ae can be done by the magnitude of the Phi-Coefficient and also 
efficient, an its variance bears to the total variance of the maximal Phi-Co- 
highest, hrs bu of magnitude, the Phi-Cofficient of the third table is the 
in maginitu Че ks au orden the Phi-Coefficient of the second table and the last 
ЕХ mu 5 НЫ of the fourth table. They are, respectively, 
Wastage " iba ө из indicates that the most powerful feature that results in 
affects ees Шу of students to attend to domestic work at home. This 
and аге deta y their schooling. Either they fail in the annual examination 
Primary Ад thus causing wastage, or leave school before completing their 
or indifference ion course. The next feature resulting in wastage is the liking 
Of the QNM Ea pecie towards education. Its magnitude is lower than that 
hough est о domestic po The third feature, which is least in importance 
8 Proporticy, significant, is the presence of literate members in the family. 
the а ion of the variance covered by the Phi-Coefficient for each table in 
atianges DAE of the maximal Phi. also supports this conclusion. The 
Variance үе squares of the correlation coefficients. In table 3, the phi- 
19% of the maximal variance, in table 2, this is 9% and in table 4, 


1 is 
6%. From thi i й Н 
is consideration also, features III, II and IV rank in order of 


"йар; 
E ое ОЁ the variance covered. 
tonal Implications 

| а definitely point to the fact 
in * the iba Ba а causing wastage in primary education are two, 
ү 1 erence P domestic work children are required to do at home and the 
Stage з parents towards educating children. Hence if we want to reduce 
"nimis primary education, we shall have to chalk out a programme for 
m Е the load of domestic work children have to do at home and create 
attitude towards sending their 
y with home circumstances and 
duct similar studies on other 
and ascertain which of the 
werful agents of wastage in 


lors j that the most powerful 


чеп Г Е 

сап Се on wastage. It is possible to con 

їп Sing wastage as school environment 

туе this respect are relatively more po 
ducation, 


Ors 


THE CREATIVE PERSON AND THE 
TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Dowarp McLEAN 


д о A { Persona- 
For the past six years the University of California’s Institute о 
| 


ion, has 
ie | ration, 
lity Assessment and Research, with support from the Carnegie Corpo 
been conducting a study of creativity. 


ive and 

The IPAR group studied people who have proved they are c UM 

are highly creative by people in their own field. They included wri des Me 

scientists, mathematicians and architects. The investigation has геу ners so 
interesting aspects of the characteristics “of creative people. Teac 


to | 
: : : пагеп need 
realise their great responsibility for preserving creativeness in childre 


t 
; х sure tha 
know these characteristics and adapt their teaching methods to en 
their pupils are helped and not hindered, 


t 
at ]eas 
According to the investigators highly creative people are usually 


erson's 
intelligent, but intelligence does not determine the level of a P 
Creative power. 


H an 

"Teachers need to keep in mind always that the child Min be 

1.0. about or slightly below average who is weak in formal subjects Creative 

ies which the world needs more than the three Rs. des for 

eal quite early in life that they have the necessary aptitu etimes 

» Writing or mathematics. But a teacher os idea 

recognise the difference between the child 1d be 

which reveals creativity and the teacher’s own idea of the way things ed the 
n this he realises the importance of avoidin 

-roller approach to teaching. 
All of those tested Scored 
might lead th 


fairly 


Strong in qualit: 
folk usually rey 


When one reflects о 
dogmatic or steam. 


й low ! 
, architects, pentes y d 
8001 office-workers, bankers, те 


1 ssib 
y the investigators) morticians, With the ро 


А e 
the other interests are usually more highly уаш 


NON 

Е eir ey 
d by teachers without vision and parents with a duty 
Conomic security, It is, of course, every Ud h 
n humanity, art, music, literature and skills © 


the world and encourage 
on nothing more than e 
to cultivate interests j 


an 
and eye. 


А m 
With meanings, implications and WT 
This often makes life hard for creative © 


THE CRE у. D 
EATIVE PERSON AND THE TEACHER'S RESPONSIBILITY т4т 


in lar, 
M ge classes where the teacher has to concentrate on small details and 
ers which are practical. 


ine Pian Тш show а strong congruence of interests, so it is not surpris- 

йи z e [d same values. | Тһе ашу psychologist, Spranger, has 

theoretical, n "i values as: aesthetic, economic, political, social, religious and 

о ae, ive people value most the aesthetic and theoretical and value 

m vo M mic. This D another reason for making the arts at least equal 
a as school subjects with arithmetic and other formal subjects. 


than К рез to the investigators that creative people are more able 
Teason and UE хрх to opposite sides of their nature, for example, 
creative males nie the rational and irrational, science and art: All the highly 
Proved lelê u ied, for example; scored high ona “ femininity ”” test. They 
themselyes a in their feelings and emotions, mog sensitively aware of 
Which in our others, and possessing wide-ranging interests. These are traits 
Not effiminat culture are considered faminine, but most of the men tested were 

ae iS Т in manner or appearance, in fact, they were very, masculine in 
Western cult eness and self-confidence. However, {шег 15 still a tendency in 
sion? Stick, to consider brains and brawn infinitely superior to the * expres- 
Or athletics > Мапу schoals foster this, as witness the prizes usually given 

nd academics as against those for art, music and creative writing. 


се. 
Wha. ative people seem to prefer complexity to simplicity, disorder to order. 


Which bares offered them a series of drawings of various ty pes des 
Using Аы) most abstract—even chaotic. When asked to uis mosaic patterns 
More UM or few colours as they wished, the highly creative tended to employ 
e ts, the less creative few. The less creative person appears to have a 


Omp k 
uls © 
on but the more creative can see the 


Possiblit to impose order immediately, 
Plex У of a higher level of order, pattern ог design arising out of more com- 


3 disorder, 
This ; А 
а tidy hr 15 a comforting thought for those of us who find it impo 
Who as зы If, as grandmother said, а tidy room bespeaks a tid 
and р Pires to write is better off without this rigid faculty of keeping his books 
“Pers in order. 


y chose 


ssible to keep 
у mind, one 


on or a situation, we either 
г reach a conclusion by judg- 
ce for one of these attitudes, 


beco peo we think about a problem or a pers 
Ment, ele of something, that is, we perceive it, 0 
the Er ost people show a fairly consistent preferen 

© either judgmental types or perceptive types- 
he great majority of mathematicians and research scientists prefer the 


jug... 

. Sin x 

Sih 8 attitude but among writers the preference is strikingly reversed, about 
he > Percent of them are perceptives. In the least creative group of people 


Tc 
‘ntage of perceptives drops to seventeen percent. 
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i ant warn- 

This finding of the research team appears to carry E ap ш. a 

: teachers who tend to frown on perception and lo i То Ыга - 

A K t. They are building in the minds of children, No wW ps ME oe 
RU. resistance to their natural tendency to be perceptive and i 


ion: sense percep” 
But, according to Jung, there are two types of perception: s 


А intuitive 
tion, which is a direct awareness of things through the ont 3 possibilis im 
perception, which is indirect percepion of the deeper meaning ту alee 
inherent in things, In the general population, three out of ы ave senses 
are sense perceptives. They concentrate on things presented to on: perceives 
and they focus their attention on facts, The one out of every PE NETT єн 
intuitively looks constantly for a link between what gopet to А ds are over 
something not yet thought of, Highly creative people in all е. ere 
whelmingly intuitive: ninety-three percent of writers, ninety р 


; itects. 
mathematicians, one hundred percent of the most creative architec 
Teachers, then, s 


power to look beyond t 
Creativeness, like ever 


on 
work, providing they ОКЫП 
Үз way. They ate t gue 
Way as pioneers of wo their 
ays been some teachers wi г 
ay to make typical children Wie 
It is quite Possible that many who might have be 
culty destroyeq in their own schooling. е not 
€ claim more than others that their childhoods wer’, ye 


о И 
of Course, have Suffered, through their sensitivity, ! 5 
perceptive child would 


ke \ 

not have minded. It п оде 

Î too much « &roup-involvemen; » in school and ho 
Y not have ап 


x ive chic” 
» and teachers who have known highly creati 


in every Society, 
own intuitive-perce 
need more of them, 


more 
Perceptive had the fa 


one 
wonder, however, i 


» 
ness at home ma ad 


Ww: 
Verse effect on highly creative шише, е 
need to be left alone а good dea]. he teacher needs to know his pupils i hi$ 
decide who should be drawn into the &roup, and who would be better left 
own happy devices, ү sist 
Anxiety, too, seems to inhibit Creativity, To be creative one oe eet? 
Presenting to the world a Plece of work that might be rejected. This 


چ 
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more 
"n those who have not tried itcan ever know. The very act of 
Calls {ог inner E orignal painting a picture or postulating a new hypothesis 
shrink а AN and confidence in one's powers. How a child must 
teacher's кз жг. when the prose he has written is savagely scored with the 
keeps SENA ions. He learns that he will suffer less if he writes less and 
of values, Wh es to the teacher's frame of reference than to his own sense 
Say, even in eid Y great responsibility is on our shoulders! Every word we 

m icism, should be constructive and encouraging. 

comfortable, STDU speaking, are more creative when they are slightly un- 
condition of MEE usus stimulated into an active creative response by а 
Certainty to NES HS e oreither. What we all need is enough un- 
at uncertaint ate innovation; but enough security tol offset the anxiety 
ound in A О : Maximum stimulus to creativity should thus be 
Certainty MIA E which include security combined with a good deal of un- 
Maturity to eel ash of anxiety. But until an individual has achieved enough 
Whic| CNN wee emotional security he should be spared that sharp criticism 
eep anxieties! Teaching becomes more demanding every day, 


ч wh t 
at a 1 
great creative work it is! 
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A CASE STUDY FOR A SPECIFIC PURPOSE 


А 
К. VEDANTHA CHARY 
Introduction 


; d yiew 1n 
This case is presented below as studied from an analytical ran S " И 
order to help the subject about his academic problem of a CER м 
claim is made about the authenticity of the procedure. Un Eu e. 
subject and also helping him to understand himself was the E. Ma 
of the study. This objective might be considered to have bee MM 
in some measure although the reflections of the study on the Я Е 
intellectual aspects of the Problem could not be studied or recorde 
desired measure, 
Particulars ::— 


Age: 29 years ; Sex; male ; 


Family Histor 
and three sisters. 
aS average, None 
the others are B.S 
in 1957 1 and 

The Present Problem of the Case ‘—His Progress in school was gradua after 
normal. He passed the Overseer’s course also as an average boy. ur ee 
he was admitted to the B.E, IT year, Electrica] Course and failed in it 2 this 
years, er to the В.Е. II Year, Civil course. Failed А now 
also for eight Yeats continuously апа Passed in the nineth year. ia nether 

Е. Ш year examination, His problem, therefore, is W 
; he could € 


t 
е ough 
et through the B.E. II year examination. Нез 
guidance so as to better his future, 


ers 
Y: Heisthe eldest child of the family with three кор 
The educational career of the brothers could be rega an 
of them is a graduate, But one of the sisters is E 
C's. The father was an engineer and died of heart a 


H B pe 
His attitude towards selt-analysis ог diagnosis was, therefore, favoura 
Actually he had already 


me 
ive $01 

; 7 approached some other persons also to receiv 
suggestions for Improvement. 


interview, put him on 4 Smooth track 
blems affecting his Career anq 


С self- 
f mind, in response to queries pleading к 7 
analysis. These Problems anq the press аге analysed here under three 
namely, sociological, Psychological 


o 
Е заке 
А cum-intellectual, for the 
convenience, 


(а) Problem with Sociological concomitanis ¢ 


om 
(1) Has suffered from discouragement and unfriendly remarks f 


" ч =e) ee — 
—— Àá 
Pe 


—— a Фи. 


i 


(c) 


Otherg 
Sugges 


Sesti 


Consider; А 
dene Onsidering the above circumstances, an attempt was 
e in 


When asked about any suggestions that he 
TE he may have consulted previously, 1 
silen that he might take to religious practices such as prayer: 
ons we leaving the consequences to the Almighty an 

id not appeal to him as, in his opinion, they appe 
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friends and relatives regarding his frequent failures in exam- 
inations. 

(2) Feels himself inferior when he thinks of the efficiency of others 

1 around him. 

(3) Feels more homely with persons belonging to professions other 
than engineering. This feeling both directly and indirectly 
pulls down his enthusiasm. 

(4) Considerations of persons of the opposite sex do disturb him, 
though casually. 

Problems more directly Psychological : 

(x) Memory seems to fail very often. 

(2) Becomes a victim to day-dreaming though not quite often. 

(3) Cannot get to grips with a situation because he gets tired soon. 

(4) Feels like getting over difficulties by avoiding to face them. 

(5) Mind wanders over problems of means of conveyances, business 
and finances etc. 

Problems of an academic-cum-intellectual nature : 

(1) Realises lack of command over English language. 

(2) Feels difficulty in arranging the subject matter in a particular 
order. 

(3) Often forgets the links in the proofs of theorems. 

(4) Can easily detect the defects in a situation, but does not feel 
like analysing that situation further. He is overcome by in- 
difference. 

might have received from some 


he said that some of them had 
s, aloofness 


dsoon. These sug- 
red unreasonable. 


made to create con- 


the possibility of improvement of the situation and the following sug- 


Eesti | 
Ons were offered with the instruction that he may not attach undue im- 


Pottang 
Possible 


€ to them but give cool consideration for practice purposes, 


as far as 


S 5 A 
USSestions offered at the first meeting :— 


(т) 


(2) 


not at all serious 


He was told that his sociological problems were 
that account. 


and abnormal. There was not much to bother on 
his main difficulty seemed to centre round 


On the psychological side, 
hand, 


his weakness in concentrating on à problem on 
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the 
Y i oblems, 
( ) Under the academic-cum-intellectual aspects of his pr 
3 


(4) 


Nole :—The above sug 


1 ulting in 
main diffüculty was perhaps about boredom and am cc s 
lack of concentration and patience in his gants Nae. 
regarding lack of command, over the see кы andes 
imaginary than real because he could Spes gui e indent, language 
tly to me. Moreover, as he is an engineering s is. atten 
difficulty need not figure so prominently so far as В 
Scores in the examinations are concerned. 


the 
i ffects of 
As a practice and in order to minimise the untoward e 


ions 
2 uggestio 
difficulties mentioned under 2 and 3 above, the following sug 
were also offered :— 


(a) 


ems 
He could make a careful Selection of the topics NUBE 
Which he feels are important bnt create problems for ics eter 
He might start with the easiest among the selected Es emptin£ 
and draw a rough outline of their working without a 


to fill in the entire details in the first attempt itself. 
с) While attemptin, 


he usually break 


(b) 


: here 
8 the problems, he might note the гоша ы 
5. This will enable him to diagnose St trials 
nesses and help him to get over them in the subsequen' icon: 
He may not, in the first instance, aim at achieving P Gd do 
mand over the Working of problems. Instead, he У steps 
Well to make sure that so far as he has worked eio e, give 
are correct. Such a Procedure would in course of time, 

him confidence of self imprbvement, 


ut 
regar 
While following the above suggestions, some more clues 

ing the difficulties or we 


X hem- 

aknesses might reveal to үт SE 
Selves. He may, therefore, carefully note down such assible 
together with any suggestions that might strike him as р 
solutions, 


(e) 


8Bestions were 
fact that although th 


think Over 
according to his Well considered decision, 
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Tt : : 3 3 Е 
ane Was encouraging to have the subject once again for a second interview 
| His ay own initiative. But he came this time nearly after two months' gap. 
E co was constructive and assured me that he had been making an 
Pt to follow my suggestions in some detail. 
delay in his approach because 


He was not all interrogated regarding the 
feelings towards me, 


‚ Such 
| a М would scare him and evoke unfriendly 
y in view of his being a conscious and sensitive adult. 


] E oh ims while apologising for the delay in his approach, he tried to 

0 К he has been trying to follow the earlier suggestions, especially 

| tion, Не ing the analysis of his difficulties and also the practice of concentra- 

Problems Wey that his self-analysis has suggested to him the following 
earning which seems to stand in the way of his achievement :— 

rmulae and tables etc., 

but finds difficulty in 


(1) His memory seems to fail so far as recall of fo 
is concerned. He tries to memorise them, 
retaining them. 

d for the solution of a problem, he finds 


(2) After collecting data require 
He feels puzzled as 


difficulty in coming to some definite conclusion. 
to what to infer from the data. 


(3) Gets nervous when there is a lot of data already collected. 


(4) The above difficulties give infirmity of concentration on the re 
procedure. 

Ору А 

озу, therefore, this time his problem was mostly of a psychological- 

the еа nature and there was an attempt on his part at an analysis of 

‘culty in achievement influenced by an emotional set. When asked what 


furth 

$ + 
Wonder clues could he think of regarding a way out of his difficulties, he 
_ от ed if he would benefit by taking the help of some classmate for a 
rovement on the sociological 


Side, ee study. Since this appeared to be an imp: 
E ation wy with regard to the problems enumerated under ( a) rand гоп the 

ad e f the first interview, he was encouraged to do so without fail. The 
Te if E suggestion that was offered was that he might perhaps benefit 
Steps wi Ne first decided, on the basis of his own insight, the precise items ог 
Sug hich he would seek to master through such a combined study. Without 
help oe analysis, his approach to somebody for а wholesale and purposeless 
hi ap Ould to self-surrender with an inferiority complex. On the other hand, 
ing Proach with definite problems or steps for solution would be of a challeng- 


Nature į 

int Ure in which case, both the parties would treat each other on par from 

hec “lectual point i uch a precaution was necessary to be given 
а Р of view. Suc р 


| 3 H 5 E 
aterioi he had to be safeguarded against his own feeling of insecurity and 
Чу etc., which had developed in him so far. 


quired 
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The third interview occurred a month later, 


. e he 
again on the initiative of t 
subject. 


f 
interviews 

In the light of the past inferences suspected Pisten A this 
regarding the emotional Psychological-cum-sociological set-up о ha self-rating | 
time it was considered desirable to get at his inner-self ey T e ntal 
Mental Hygiene Inventory. For this purpose, the Woodwort фе, advantage 
Hygiene Inventory, standardised by S. D. House, was selected. e 
of this inventory lies in the fact that it reveals the nature of the n 
Press being experienced by the subject from childhood through matur 

The subject was ex 
procedure of self-rating, 
it. Instead, he was ad 
this very reason, һе w 
if necessary about the 


o the 
Plained the details of the inventory к кое 
assuring him of no special fault finding mo T Е For 
vised to treat it аза help in understanding hims ification 
as also advised to ask for any explanation or ан 
meaning or sense of any problem described therein. 
The inventory contai 
rest under maturity, 
psychological, physi 
the problems inclu 
Slightly modified u 
except, perhaps, 
“kidding ’, « touch 


the 
nS 100 problems іп -all, 30 under childhood ко 
comprising, broadly Speaking, the sociological, "m 0 
ological and fantasy aspects of mental hygiene. patim oF 
od are also repeated either Уб оршаї 
tage also. The language is Шш) an ^ 
а few terms such as * day-dreaming ', * tantrums’, commas 
which are given in inverted min 
King 
Tding such terms that j i i 


| 
ded under childho | 
sb у. 
| he te 
е . i t was set. The subject took ae oF 
With a learning attitude and did not hesitate to ask the meanings ET ueries 
the sense of the wordi in more than a dozen cases. His i tha? 
: е 
he language comprehension athe ple 
S. For instance, the sense of P К 


3 iserablé ' 
my old self”, “ Just feeling mise 
Xplained, 
The following is an analysis 
lassification j 


m: 
j identified by P 
of the Subject’s problems as identified PY ar 
5 tentative tho; 

tion point of view 


ake 
ugh somewhat justifiable from the intetP 


г (A) Childhood Problems experience ag « extreme ” ones :— 
(a) Sociological : 
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(b) Emotional: 
(т) Getting tired easily ; 
(2) Getting bored with amusement easily ; 
(3) Being moody ( i.e., swift changes in emotional attitude. ) 
(с) Fantastic: i 
(т) Mind wandering; 
(2) Day-dreaming in the midst of work or studies ; 
(3) Considering himself rather a nervous person. 
(B) Childhood problems experienced as “ Moderate ” ones :— 
(a) Sociological : 
(r) Dislike for the company of girls. 
(b) Emotional: 
(т) Fainting; 
(2) Being depressed because of low marks in school. 
(c) Fantastic: 
(2) Experiencing swift changes in interests or occupations. 
It is interesting to note that three out of these “extreme " problems 


Мате, 
Were E. Cc I & 2) and two of the “moderate ” problems (‘b’ 2 and ‘ a’ т) 


i bright but rather depressing, though moderately, from the beginning 
Ra hese problems are significant when considered fro 
Slateq ational guidance point of view, although the case under study now is a 

SÉ Cases of this nature present formidable problems to the counsellor 
Sympathy Solution could be expected at such late stages only on the lines of 
etic and moral encouragement rather than sounding a note of despair. 


(€) Maturity stage problems experienced 
ach E. Could be expected, the problems at this stage have multiplied under 
У the categories, as stated below : 
(a) Sociological :— 

(т) Getting discouraged by others easily ; 

(2) Afraid of undertaking responsibilities ; 

(3) Being troubled by conscience problems ; 

(4) Believing himself unsatisfactorily adjusted to Ше; 

(5) Burdened by a sense of remorse; 

(6) Believing that people find fault with him ; 

(7) Difficulty in concentrating because of girls in the mind ; 


as “ extreme ” ones:— 
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(8) Ashamed to talk frankl 
(9) Shyness, 

(Note :—The complicated sha 
the above Problems 
childhood Stage, 
same all through, 
of self-condemnati 
the moderate disli 
an intense 

(b) Emotional :— 


(т) Getting tireq easily ; 

(2) Being touc 

(3) Getting upset easily ; 

(4) Getting Unenthusiast 
(5) Worrying about litt] 
(6) Worrying With the п 
(c) Fantastic: 


y about his sex Ше; 


i Е 
pe taken by the sociological press in ia b | 
could be noticed clearly gs compare Ma 
Except for ‘shyness’, which d ats 
the other repercussions have os err 
оп which is unhealthy E eee 
Ке for girls in the childhood has take 
hold of the subject at this stage. ) 


hy on various subjects ; 


ic about life’s possibilities ; 
e things ; 


nfinished job on hand. 


> ER) Mind Wandering Я 
Feeling Miserable b 


Ie in Passing that altho 
Ove problems of the academic-cum- 
» all his difficulties su 
Proofs of the 
Situation etc, as Conf 
ions of th 


ugh there is no direct evidenc | 
3 E 
intellectual problems being now 


ascribed to reflect: 


; be 
essed by him at the outset, н Е 
ED € emotional Problems, реу end 
) aturity Problems *Xperienceq as “ moderate" ones :— 
(a) Sociologicay ._ 
т) Difficult i ng friends 
(2) Being timi with Other fellows ; 
| 3 p tting 67053 ог &rouchy 1 
д К CUR 3 hate for family 
( member, . "8 Moods of E ( 
3)- Fed : 
a Fea’ that People are Teading his thoughts; is will ; 
un Е that some one is making him act pas ie 
SPecting People of und 


ег handed motives. 
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(b) Emotional :— 
(т) Fear of dogs; 
(2) Fear of lightning ; 
(3) Being unhappy during adolescence ; 
(4) Enduring pain with difficulty ; 
(c 


( 5 ) Swift change of interests and occupations ; 
(6) Feeling sad or low spirited. 

) Fantastic :— 
(1) Shifts his moods from sad to happy and vice v 
(2) Finds himself recalling painful experiences ; 
(3) Finds his mind troubled by doubts ; 
(4) Is troubled by a desire to commit suicide ; 
(5) Dizziness ; 
(6) Heart trouble ; 
(7) Pressure in or about the head. 


ersa ; 


The 
Under е? of emotional reaction to his environment is obvious here even 
above, His гаа of the sociological problems such as 5, 6 and 7, enumerated 
the NE C UE problems affecting his performance at 
Cal ang a lons are obviously deep rooted, having taken hold of his sociologi- 
otional aspects of day-to-day behaviour. 


д А 
кыл чо interview which came off rather quicker this time, with an 
Übproacheg , Qut ten days, after I had completed the above analysis, the subject 
an his qii ie d amount of reservation, expecting more from me rather 
Cause natu ributing to my information any more. This could be expected 
®t Perform rally he was rather curious about what I had to remark about his 
ance, А 
dered desirable not to 


it was consi 
Instead, his attention 


ES ode ше circumstances, therefore, 
as drawn Bs any cross questions about my findings. 
is owards two aspects namely, that 
) he should develop a faith in the importance 0 
out entertaining feelings of “ smallness YA oye o 
his thoughts or criticising him. This fear of his was ex 
( more imaginary than real. 

2) Secondly, he may henceforw 
weak points or breaking point 
problem or understanding 4 situation. 
tion was more or less a modified version 


х5 offered. 


f his own person with- 


f other people reading 
plained as 


ard make an attempt at locating the 
s in his Achievement while solving à 
In a word, this latter sugges- 


of the suggestions previously 
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i and 

The subject apparently semed to take note of these dele 28 

d to me after about three weeks again. This time he «їнї E y 

г ted mathematical problems аз proofs of his having follo P 

de vue examples, solved by him, were looked into RE ы 
pem was not fully competent to certify their correctness or o 

The psychology behind his attempt of this kind w 


ast jective 
о provide an objecti 
evidence of his sincerity of purpose 


and this, therefore, had to be respected. 


His self analysis of drawbacks r 


e at 
egarding ihe attempts so far mad 
learning, revealed to him at this Stage two difficulties, namely, 


5 itut- 

(1) He writes the formulae all right but commits errors while substitu 
ing numerals in them for calculational purposes; . is either 

While attempting the descriptive type of answers, he forgets 

the sequence of Points or their details, 


Б А ding 
Further, he felt diffident about the time factor also, It seems, 1n ie 
an attempt at analysing his defects, and taking care to recheck Шеш я id 
that he was consuming more time than he should, thereby not being а 
cover the intended portion within the prescribed time limit, 


+ nt'scendiplonicalland 
One hopeful feature noted this time was that the subject’s sociologic 
emotional problems that seemed to confus 


€ him formerly, were not brought E 
the fore front so Very prominently, although it would be too presumptuous e 
Qur part to suppose that they were not active at all. It might be assume, 
Super ego on some constructive lines. 


(2) 


perhaps, that he was developing a ‚ 
р : tion 
Taking advantage of the Situation, therefore, the following sugges 
Were repeated once again ;~- 
(1) Continue the cons 
tion that have cro 


See if these errors could be classified under certain categories, "a 
as certain stages ог aspects of Substitution as against others WP 
Such errors do not occur, ; ne 
It it could be found that substitutions have gone wrong only in ae 
aspects rather than others, these categories of problems or formu of 
шау be enlisteq and classifieg Separately for purposes of practice 
Tepetitions, 


cious process of dia, 


itu- 
nosing the errors of substi 
Pped up so far, 


(2 


— 


(3 


hf 
So far as the descriptive Part of the answers is concerned, he 115 
first prepare 


+ Hu ШЧ 
Outlines of the Pattern of answers, pointwise, for P 
Poses of ready reference, 


t 
(These outlines, when. persued at б i 
intervals, would be of help in improving his retention of conten 
well as sequence, 
(5) Thea 
time 
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б There should be no attitude of despair on this account be- 
BA credo: to 50 per cent of attempt at correctness is more 
ECS pe SE cent рег сепї haphazard and hurried attempt at 
Simple ME i UN a task with no certainty of accuracy and satisfaction. 
PSychologist's в DM ue forward as the above suggestions might appear from a 
у enough, d. 2 view, they were however received by the subject serious- 
al dity, but to re Was no expression of despair or disbelief regarding their 
‘Stage аз be ые it was evident that he felt somewhat disappointed at this 
0 seek CEN DOE of a below average student who approaches a teacher 
arduous task of ont cuis und clues to success rather than being put to an 
LN analytic and intensive study. 
after M When the subject saw me again was towards the middle of July 
April, that is had, oh the first time, taken the B.E. III Year Annual Exam. in 
to the Teade: › with an interval of about four months. It may be of no surprise 
XPected te that the report of his performance was not as hopeful as could be 
regoing MT The psychological aspects of his problem stated in the 
Enable a ү may not be removed or improved so very easily as to 
is time, у Ху get over the previous complexes and confusions. He reported 
Papers, ee a sense of diffidence, that he had failed badly in some of the 
Ce was of ae only 12 to 15 per cent marks, although in others his perform- 
(ей average standard. His main complaints were as follows :— 
remembers that while solving the mathematical problems, he has 
Sone wrong in working out certain fundamentals of the problems. 
They were not at all difficult ones and were already mastered by him 
during practice. But he himself is surprised as to how he had com- 


106r, 


(2) mitted such errors. 
3 a result of the present experience, hei 
or his examination through guess questions is 0 


pattern óf the question papers is likely to change every time. 
he is now able to have 


while solv- ` 


s convinced that preparing 
f no use because the 


(з) From the nature of errors committed by him, 
а better insight into the pitfalls likely to be encountered 
( ing problems of different grades of difficulty. 

4) Technically, he now feels the need of taking t 
learn certain essentials and fundamentals from 
Instead of concentrating only upon certain selected port 
Courses, 


he help of a tutor to 
the beginning itself, 
ions of the 


ng to the subject from the academic 
ks of his attempt to get over 

prominent from the outset, 
ss may not be predicted. 


. Oby; 
n nt d ee these are suggestions occurri 
m Sociglo. The last one in particular also spea 
hoy Stcal complexes which seemed to be so 
the extent to which it would lead to succe 
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in remember 

By way of a sympathetic suggestion, a was кые, "i Pas beo 
i n no 

a : ^ ма by concentrating on certain а 
gail г Ше ia of each course, to begin with. He should go slow m of 
a з м Ап analytic outlook with regard to a ion 
au i loopholes where errors are likely to creep in would help him 
way in gaining confidence over his achievement. 


ey may 

The results of the last interview are not yet known. d te 2 рар 

not be known. I still wonder if the procedure adopted above ио Б су» 
the subject by way of creating a self-analytic outlook in him, optin 


я t аз he is. 
would take him оп the Proper track, grown up and a conscious adul 
We can only hope. 
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Ер 
UCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
G. K. WANTLING 


scs U most striking characteristic of education in the United 
develop to i m concern that every person should have opportunity to 
sequ x no his capacity. Historically this opportunity was 
BEN country wa e citizen's moral right. Likewise the future progress of the 
Skill. ‘The Je ge to depend primarily upon individual knowledge and 
civically P n zy, s founding fathers stressed the need for an informed and 
e citizenry. 
as born over three hundred years ago, 
The colonists had suffered political, 
As they migrated they 
ee of these restraints. 
their European back- 
the social 


When Rr re of universal education W 
religious m colonists came to America. 
firmly e Social restrictions in their homelands. 
€ that life in the new land should be fr 
grounds у СК) influenced by values and experiences from 
› early American immediately set up schools to serve 


n 
€eds then prevalent. 


Al ; ^ 
ong with the ideal of education for all the children of all the people 


em 

ii a cong concept : education should be provided at public expense. 

Lanq Ordi sibility of society to support public schools was enunciated in pac 

tion, OM of 1785 and the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. The Солана 

edera] EX became effective in 1789, made no reference to education as a 

Was ас ponsibility. The principle of free and compulsory public education 
cepted by the States, however, and has continued to guide educational 


Evel, У 
opments since that time. 


нен н education became a function of tl 

j т | State and local groups, 

als ica and ideological variations reflected 

отап and practices. Although certain uni 

ate CR AM the country as а whole, distinctive di 
tate. 

children 


atten This decentralization places control in the hands of those whose 
d do participate extensively in the 


d. 
Ormul Parents and other laymen сап an 
the ch ation of educational policies and goals. State and local control increases 
eds ances that a school will serve more effectively the indigenous educational 
ea à given community or region. Decentralization, therefore, caters to 
sity, 


ne States, a variety of patterns and 
distinguished by ethnic, religious, 
these differences in school 
form patterns ultimately 
flerences still exist from 


On the negative side such diversity of choice and policy may handicap 
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: Е s and 
the maintenance of a desirable degree of national E nl 5 e 
qualitative standards. Decentralization gay also result in i P Hi ANC. 
cating facilities and poor use of funds. Diplomas and degrees 
issued in various States, are not necessarily equivalent. 
Philosophy and Goals 


i ted and 
Education is the instrument by which cultural values are interpre 


1 E В rimarily 
transmitted to succeeding generations, Since philosophy is concerned p 


romi- 
with value identification and analysis, educational theory has played К, Де 
nent role in the development of American education. Its involvemen 


; : ent and 
determination of educational goals, the’ selection of curriculum cont 
teaching methods, and the evaluation of the o 


een 
utcomes of teaching has long b 
accepted. 


В е world 
Educational theory in the United States originated in the old 


tterns: 
cultures and, at -the outset, followed very closely the European pA 2 
German philosophers such as Leibnitz, Kant, Hegal and Schopenhauer "e 
strong influence on educational values, The British empiricists Hobbs, 


P sseau 
Berkeley and Hume contributed а substantial share, The ideas of Rou 
also exerted a great influence on early American thinking. 


5 А, ui in a new 
Аз the nation grew and educational decisions had to be made in 
conte 


: ? ictions 
xt, novel ideas of worth and value began to emerge. These conv! 
Brew out of the successful 


ry of 
Struggle for political independence and the mastery 
the physical challenges o 


А into 9 
Í a new continent. They evolved ultimately in 
unique system of philosophical values, 


" stem 
efinement of this indigenous gel 
‚ and John Dewey, Whereas the 


agmatic view is its capacity to pie 
Thus the purpose of the school ey to 
Serve society, Its responsibility 13 
Although pragm 
United States since т 
all pervasive. Actually in edu 
are discernible, This eclectici 
as a mark of weakness, 


atism has exerted a 


sm is regar 
It is around 
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val i 
S ues that much of the present-day educational controversy in the United 
tates hinges. 


1 E he important influence mAmerican gducation has been a concept of 
meaning А, i form of associated living. This concept, given emphasis and 
thinkin Кыш. кши itself, has permeated aul aspects of educational 
йан са practice: With its emphasis on the dignity and worth of the 
its con MM its dedication to freedom and equality of opportunity and 
м itment to ше method of intelligence as a means of resolving conflicts, 
M rin of American society and its system of public education have been 
mr ri molded. А conscious and persistent goal of American education has 

ntribute with increasing effectiveness to the realization of these ideals. 
ctives has received a great 


The clarification of educational goals and obje 
Two state- 


Bea attention by both educators and citizens over the years. i 
«ДИ, goals have had perhaps a greater eífect on American education than 
4 < during the past forty years. These are the “ Cardinal Principles ” 
$ m Out in 1918 by the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
буд ion of the National Education Association fna the list of objectives 
SAM by the Educational Policies Commission in 1938. These and similar 
ARRA reiterate the belief that every child should have the maximum 
fu rel for optimum personal development at public expense and that this 
оше ment should be such as to contribute to the enrichment of the supporting 


Organ; 
Sanization and Support 
" Although the federal government has no legal responsibility for education 
in 35 actively stimulated constructive educational development over the nation. 
E 1787 almost two score official actions have been taken by the federal 
€tnment to stimulate and support educational improvement. About four 


Per d 
то Cent of the expenditure for elementary and secondary education now comes 
™ the centra] government. The National Bureau of Education ( now Office 
nsibilities for educa- 


of E 
"EM ation) was established in 1867 with specific respo. 4o x 
ates eadership. This Office exercises no legal control. Instea 2 к "M 
Sin and local school districts by collecting and analyzing statistics, ап ; i 
OS information about school enrolments, organization, curricula, teaching 
tere 9ds, teacher status and preparation, and similar matters of common vi 
St. It also conducts surveys, offers advisory service to school systems, an 


B i . t T 
ee, oe federal grants-in-aid to stimulate special services. ED E 
tion are given for vocational education, national defense, vocational rehabilita- 


апа other services judged to be in the па 
inte education is primarily a state func 
Y states makes specific provision for it. 


tional interest. 
the constitution of each of 


tion, 
ally vested ina 


Authority is usu 
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{һе 
i Jected by 
Board of Education either appointed by the OT da ыда 
a г. The State Board develops policy, determines ONE и 
ET i t, and co-ordinates the e : a 
lans for financial support, a He s 
x id the state. The Board also authorizes the conduct ME oe 
eus of local experimentation and research, the ee no Е о 
Ao and the distribution of federal funds. State Boards A пс: 
PME with elementary and secondary education. Colleges an 
ordinarily have separate Boards of Control. 


8 onfor- 

A professional staff carries out the policies of the State Lea 

mity with the school laws of the state. Staff members, except the ators. It is 

officer, are likely to be on permanent tenure. They are career соп economic 

their task to insure that all children regardless of race, nationality, or dual 
status are provided maximum education 

ability and motivation, 


al opportunity in relation to indiv 


Schools are Supported largely 
In order to equalize educational op 
states have established « 
funds by a formula which 
Teceive. In return all di 
educational standards, 


taxes: 
by a combination of state and local 


ost 
portunity between rich and poor е 
Foundation Programs," Тһеѕе distribute 2 т areas 
gives poor areas more state aid than wealthie ый 
Stricts receiving state funds must maintain SP 


t resides 
Major responsibility and authority for educational menm in 
in the local school districts. Until recently there were 160,000 local dis ast ten 
the United States (the number has been greatly reduced during the Р 


a city: 
years through consolidation), А School district may embrace à ova eae to 
a village, or a small rural area. Some districts have only enough chi 
keep one teacher busy. 


Each district is hı 


eaded by a Board of E 
The Board in turn sele 
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state, it may go as far beyond the minimum program as the local citizens desire 
and are willing to pay for. 


t. кае the publio school system in the United States is expected fo serve 
This 1 ren of all its irane the problem of support Бесошез a pressing, one. 
Nm as become especially, acute with the substantial increase in the national 
oa since World War II. The enrolment in American ерен апа 
The E Schools reached the all-time high figure of 42,700,000* in 1959-60. 
the den annual expenditure per child was approximately $ 390 ( Rs. 1,850) ; 
od al expenditure for education at three levels was more than 
ET S ME This figure averages more than $ 99 07 each man, woman, 
RR in Ше nation. This sum, augmented py additional expenditures for 
AS or ee higher education, represents approximately We ae one-half bee 
is SOME national income. One of the current controversial issues in America 
M er this is enough to invest in a social institution of such vital national 

‘ince. The annual percentage, however, has increased steadily for the 
Past eighteen years, 


Local sources account for approximately fifty-six per cent of the total 


| ш> ior education. These furds are derived mainly from taxes on 
Ply a TB Toperty such as homes, farms, and business. State governments sup- 
nd ше forty per cent of the money. State funds accrue from sales 
Нег aen taxes earmarked for education and from general tax revenues. States 
One boy in wealth and in their ability to support education. This has P 
educati ES principal arguments for substantially increased support of pu A 
AS it j ion by the federal government. The national government empowere 
ion А: to tax all citizens on personal and corporate incomes, 1S 10 the best p 
are п 0 finance an equalization program for the entire nation. Strong pressures 
Dubli ы being exerted on the national Congress to increase its investment in 
education, 


Te.p,.. 

Timary Education ( 
tion Aie System of public education in the United States in vertical organiza- 
tho a ls roughly into four levels. These include the pre-primary ie ES 
Sue 18 children three to six years of age in nursery schools and kindergartens. 


i i i larger cities and wealthier 
E E UE lable only in the larg : 
| es eas |, he Board of Education. 


S, y in і 
Where Often they are not under the administration of t p 
Paren they exist, the majority are organized privately by cooperating group 


5 Who contribute money and engage their own teachers. 


Education, United States Depart- 


ffice of 
ies { the National Educa- 


* 
Statist; 
Meng Atistics for this paper secured from the at 
Research Division © 


CIO 
“On " ealth, Education, and Welfare and the 
R6 Sociation, 
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Elementary Education 


At the foundation of America's system of public education are its eleme 
tary schools which enroll virtually all children ages six to fourteen. In creating 
this system many obstacles have been faced and overcome. It was at this level 
that the battle for free schools was initially fought and won. This is also the 
principal level at which the legal requirement of compulsory school attendance 


applies. All States require attendance usually from age six or seven to age 
fourteen or older. 


The elementary or common school is expected to endow all young people 
with the attitudes, understandings, skills, and basic knowledge required or 
effective democratic citizenship. It has been the primary social agency E 
welding together the diverse ethnic and linguistic groups into a common culture: 


This has been a formidable task and the elementary school deserves much credit 
for its accomplishments, 


Traditionally the elementary school has been organized into eight grades 
or years with one teacher teaching all the subjects in a given grade. Mo 
junior high schools exist, elementary schools have six grades. In recent уо» 
instruction has sometimes been offered to larger groups of children of а given 
mus stage by teams of teachers. Such stages might be represented 
ү о: the middle, and the upper elementary grade levels with prog 
Rides A 2 ае end of each stage rather than on a yeu M. 
n a m. organization followed, an effort is made to diagnose di- 
di ne iex child and to build an educational program to satisfy i Jb 
АДУ rs variety of textbooks and other learning materials are ordin? 

BE WR an extensive array of diagnostic and achievement tests: 
periods of QOO of five to six hours with time being ш tab- 
lished by local Sur to two hours, The length of the school term 15 2 

У local regulation and usually varies from 175 to 200 days. 


The elementa; 
ту school AE д A B 
present about 25,000,000 S enterprise in the United States is very 1788 


e 
cent are in private, chi аи enrolled in grades 1-8. Roughly ten | 2 
dents are housed Чы NE EE. Or independent schools. Elementary s 
»000 buildi ep а 
rooms, The schools are st uildings ranging in size from one room to т 
whom have earned t А 
a higher degree, Ts E degree ( representing 16 years of schooling) 
$ 5,200 in 1960, Бе annual salary for elementary school teachers 
Secondary Education 
As a tuition-f 
more than ninety ET da educational institution e 
f o! р E 
unique among the nations. escents age 13-18, the American high sch? 


f oP” 


It epitomizes the national ideal of freedom © 


tiné 
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mo SE the right of all children to progress educationally as far as their 

n bos Pe efforts warrant. It is the Gus institution to which the 

ing basiem E evelopment of democratic citizenship and for the satisfac- 
ES apogon needs. 

ji "ml high school is the product of more 

and has roots in European sources. The Boston Latin Grammar 


than three hundred years 


School ; р 
e c MAE in 1635 was the first secondary school in America. Its pur- 
S largely college preparatory. This goal among others has persisted 
academy 


throu 1 

E e years. The next development was the private tuition 

Siderabl me nto being about 1750. The curriculum of the academy was con- 
y enriched by the inclusion of practical and scientific subjects intended 


to 
pre 
pare for employment in the jobs then available. In 1821 the forerunner 


9f the De 
modern tuition-fee secondary school was established to provide a more 
Its growth since that time 


Practj 

m ES of education for all adolescent youth. 
агу Ed поела There are now in the United States some 27,500 second- 
1,800,000 S enrolling 11,250,000 students. In 1959-60 these schools produced 

»000 graduates, 
КУ. onal stony schools are divid 
Needs of mE former, intended to serve more effec | 
ligh school adolescents; provide instruction in grades 7, 8 and 9. The senior 
extend th offers instruction in grade то, II and 12. Where elementary schools 
and 12 AE grade 8, the high school offers programs for grades 9, то, IT, 
T ligh school graduation normally occurs in the eighteenth year of age. 
atter сано {һе весопдагу school curriculum has centered on subject 
as offer ee and preparation for college. To accomplish these ends it 
cience А basic core of general education subjects: language, mathematics, 
Breatly * nd social studies. More recently, however, the curriculum has been 
nomi Toadened to include the arts, health and physical education, home 
О$е$ ко driver education, and numerous prevocational subjects. Its pur- 
e no longer confined to preparing young people for college. It now 


S H d Ге, 
Vours to equip graduates for both effective democratic living, and for 
odern industrial society 


ed into junior and senior high 
tively the unique pattern of 


$ 


Thin 0 
Уйа  livelihood in many unskilled vocation. Inam trial so 
Speci „У every job opening requires а high school education. Training in the 
i It is true, of course, that 


y Dr skills are generally offered on the job. 

ific e пісаШу oriented secondary schools conc 

i Ocations. There has developed also in recent ase | $ 
Then: п combining general and vocational education. It is known ast icom 

bu, Sive or multipurpose school. Its aim is to offer a curriculum sufficiently 

to prepare both for college entrance and for immediate employment. 
he teachers of United States high schools now number almost 530,000. 
ally all of them have earned the bachelor's degree; and 4496 hold master's 


entrate on preparation for 


an 
ades a new type of 


Spec 
1с 


Practic 
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or higher degrees. By employing a variety of testing techniques, teachers ү 
to determine the aptitudes and interests of pupils. Through guidance an 

counseling procedures teachers help young 
that will be useful and satisfying. Approximatelv one-half of a typical stu- 
dent's program will be required common core subjects and the remainder will be 
chosen according to personal interest, Although there has been considerable 
wastage in past years, the ability of the secondary school to retain its students 
until graduation has improved, At the present time for every 1,000 pupils who 


finish the fifth grade in the elementary School, 885 now enter the secondary 
School and 584 graduate from it. 
Higher Education 


people to select a program of studies 


tions of higher learning, which now number almost 1900, 
enroll approximately 4,000,000 students (almost 40%, of the age group 18-21 
years). Although these institutions represent many КАКЕ. the most numer 
ous 1s the general ог liberal arts and sciences college which offers a fouryet 
n leading to the bachelors degree. A second preyan 
the university which ordinarily consists of several colle? 


Е 1 
а, and graduate studies. ud 
ll-time resident students ал 


аге privately controlled and financed 
Every state Supports at least one univer e 
gely are autonomous and experience Very p 
Ordinarily they operate under r 
es policies, approves programs, tors 
Tally in professional admins? we 
port and control some 380 ШЫ Serve as their agents, With Tepe toe 


awards degrees, 


who are selected vested gene 


eens 


| 
l 
: 
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€ total enterpri : 
Sources of cct лыш annual, expenditure o арон езара 
0а voluntary come ut 5% from endowment earnings, approximately 
ons eee 20% to 25% from student fees, and 60% to 65% from 
Telatively Saali * al appropriations. It will be noted that the student pays а 
much De oven i CM of the total cost of his college education. There is 
creased, PA 3 present whether the individual contribution should be in- 
greater code ces paxe increased substantially in recent years with the 
issue of free А aes institutions. At the heart of this controversy is the 
es, be БСР ҮП ate Mar should any student, with ability and 
E uy? Fortunately, hov ud his M Keen spe 
2) Bue al increas in OR $ wever, t Gu HES been, during recent years, а 
2 зена TU arships, fellowships, and loan funds for worthy stu- 
5 рег Ө ag р i ion of youth actually in college is increasing by about 
Crucial, ‚ the matter of financial assistance for needy students becomes 
Ameri : tus 
aa uc DM although differing widely in objectives and pro- 
*hsion, Resea d out three main functions: instruction, research, and ex- 
type of еа and extension are particularly prominent in the Land Grant 
ct by the fed ity which came into existence following the passage of the Morrill 
award E eral Congress in 1862. The graduate schools of these institutions 
Successful s and doctoral degrees after respectively one and three years of 
versities graduate study. During the school year 1959-60 all American uni- 
9,700 aoe ranted 4or,ooo bachelors degrees, 76,000 masters degrees, and 
Res oral degrees. 
COME US become a matter of increasing im 
Universities, ith a research expenditure of almost $ 2,500,000,000 per year, 
3Pplication НЕС creation of new knowledge and the development of new 
S carried у и knowledge as а primary function. Much of the research 
Sir Professi y faculty members and graduate students as an integral part of 
Universities onal endeavors. The largest amount costwise, however, is done by 
The ud Gers with the federal government and private industry. 
Бу ae function, service and extension, is accepted as a social responsi- 
Problems Publicly supported institutions. These services include research and 
Othe iat ле or regional significance, correspon ion, and adult 
Many S training through conferences, workshops, and in 
$ er ways. 
higher Td the federal government exercises li 
“hieved hee the problem of maintaining 
Vetsities ee other means, Through voluntary agreem 
Um sta ave set up regional accrediting agencies to insur 
ndards are maintained by members. An institutio 


portance since the Second 


bility 
dence instruct: 
extension classes, 


] over institutions of 
standards has been 
ent colleges'and uni- 
e that at least mini- 
n which does not 


ttle contro. 
qualitative 
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satisfy requirements is refused admission to the Association. If a member in 
stitution deteriorates in quality it is dropped from membership. M da 
In addition to the regional accrediting associations, most SIGS "e 
Some system of accreditation. National associations in certain e ii 
fields, likewise, establish standards which Institutions must meet in ats P 
qualify for membership. The American Medical Association, for examp cH 
erts a strong influence on the Practices of medical schools throughout i na a 
Colleges and universities are now facing a critical stage in their deve к. 
ment. With the great influx of new students (it is estimated that en 
will increase 75% by 197o), limited funds, the many novel problems in E. 
physical and social fields now needing researching, and the urgent need for hig 


ERES AUS з ead. 
ly trained manpower, the universities will be hard pressed in the years ah 
In consequence muc. 


for productive employment, 
Adult Education 


private agencies, 
and industry, 
Although mi 


schools, business church organizations, labor unions, and ee 
уш agencies, any courses are offered generally on a ои 
basis, the most include genera] education, public affairs, technical su i 
jects, and busi ДИА Movement has become the fourth mele 
may prove to be the most significa 


be emphasizeq that American education is E 
nge, Not only are facilities being expanded at a гар ү. 
on is being undertaken to determine more effective WAY 
results in shorter Periods of time, The rank and a 
itally interested in education ag ve 
ive Criticism and suggestions for T 
ie newspapers, magazines, po jn 
ose that popular interes б 
In a free society this park 
come the best educational system 
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E 
RELATIONSHIP OF SELECTED ENVIRON- 


MENT 
ENTA 
0 L FACTORS TO WEIGHT AND HEIGHT 


| RESEARCH 
| F INDIA 
N PRE.SCHOO 
. (This study w p OHNE: : NALINI BADLANI 
Director, nm т completed under the guidance of Dr. Irvin V. Sperry. 
Carolina, U.S.A 9 hila Development, Women’s College, University of North 
aster of Sci man partial fulfilment of the requirement for the degree of 
© cience in Home Economics ). 
langes і 
i eno in ш growth of children have been most commonly studied by 
his aspect E с weight and height. A great deal of research has been done on 
ате still un-a physical growth. Nevertheless, there are many questions which 
diction e ыт Much is known about the rate of growth and the pre- 
Eenetic UNE height, but the extent to which various environmental and 
fully Е affect the growth pattern of weight and height have not been 
In Indi M 
lacking. M scientific knowledge about the growth of children is noticeably 
| Part in us e traditional practices and religious beliefs have’ played an integral 
Tesearch ee s physical environment, but these are not based on scientific 
Physical о, he extent to which different dietary and routine practices affect the 
Not it Sa or specifically the weight and height, of young children is 


le of Indian pre-school child- 
erstanding of certain aspects 
t to which these are 


Th 

Ten, ne e study was conducted on a samp 

Э physical e hope that it will contribute to the und 
al growth of pre-school children and the exten 


Telate d 
t : 
о environmental factors selected for the study. 
school children attending the 


Baroda, were stu- 
al income. 


catty ei cnl heights of sixty-four pre- 
led in ER ome Science Nursery School and Kindergarten, 

Th ion to the children’s diet pattern, hours of sleep, and parent 
шк роз of the study were: (І) to investigate the possible significant 
ying di between weight and height of the three groups of children using the 
of ee let patterns; (2) to determine the relationship between the amount 
е t and the weights and height of the subjects; and (3) to determine the 
Subjects P between the parental income and the weight and height of the 


$ 
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Pi ich could be | 
бил. x were sixty-four children who had complete mecords ee ri MC 
used for the study. The description of the sample is given in A Bees 
figures suggested that the children belonged to a fairly high incom 
were relatively homogenous in relation to religion. 

TABLE T 


Description of the Sample 


Mean 


М | Religion 
$ Меап | Parental sonar z А Parsi 
Boys | Girls Age | Income per. UM [Ей Muslim % | 
month | 96 0 | 
5 5 
34 30 4.7 878.5 6.5 89 


Procedure ;— 


| С jnstruct- 
The parents at home and the teachers at the Nursery School were i 
ed to keep a Week's record of the food 


he 
5 eaten by the children and 9] йы E 
time of their sleeping and waking hours. By means of home visit mber 
vestigator secured information about the parent's monthly income, the ps the 
of members in the family, and whether they allowed eggs, meat and fish 1 
diet, 


Д week 
Children's Weight and height measurements were taken during the 
the data were bein 


[ ission 
5 recorded, The birth-dates were found in the admi | 
forms filled by the parents at the beginning of the year. 
In the nurser 


Y School weight апа hei 
the Preceding ten Years. In the year 195 


in 
ight records had been collected kr n | 
9-60, Smart (2) used these recor те 
establish tentative norms for Indian Pre-school children, The norms Er. 
Sented in the form of weight age and height age tables, which were du 
boys and girls, 


ight 
These norms were used to convert the observed measurements of weig 
and height into quotients to 


Sil the | 
&et a ratio of measurements and thus eliminate 
age differences of the Subjects, 
| К? in- 
The children were divided into three groups according to the professed 
clusion of foods containing animal Protein in their diet as follows : 
Group I—Milk. 


Group II—Milk and eggs. 
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fication, 
The E ом ке а report by the Indian National Advisory Committee (1 ). 
Под. T » o investigate the difference between frequency of the use of 
E e three groups. 
dm "m subjected to an analysis of variance to investigate t 
по е mean weight and height quotients of the three groups. 
ght and height quotients of the groups are presented in Table 11. 


he differ- 
The 


E. ТАвЕ П 
e 7 : 
7 Mean weight and Height quotients of the Three diet groups 
‚ Diet 
Grou Number of chi Mean Weight | Meen meigas 
_ Group of children Quotient Quotient 
: | z 
i зо 86.7 97.6 
un 19 III.5 107.8 
15 113.1 107.5 


By li " E 
E ok correlation weight and height of the children were studied in 
indings : oth the number of hours of sleep and the parental income. 
The Д 
that mith mean frequencies computed for the foods eaten during the week showed 
ree and cereals were consumed most frequently by the children in all of 
ere EST А comparison of the groups revealed that eggs, meat and fish 
tu dy EST 655 frequently by groups IIand III than it was assumed when the 
dd 57 originated. It should be pointed out in this connection that children 
Parents, gned to groups originally on the basis of information provided by 


W 


ed for differences in mean weight 
found that no significant difference 
The type of diet consumed by the 
the mean weight quotients of 
f Group II and Group ш 


Wt 
EL the three groups were compar 
SXisteq y, апа mean height quotients, it was 
Subjects aye the mean height quotients. 
Toup I ү a significant effect on weight since 
(Table ie significantly from the means © 
A Taste Ш 

nalysis of Variance of the Mean Wei 

Three diet groups 


ht quotients of the 


Tce of Variati Deerees of Sum of Mean Е : 
таен Freedom Squares Square On 
Between G Dre 
With; Toups 2 10440.85 5220.42 7-57 
in Groups бт 42027.15 688.96 
Se e yr zr ы зл сс 
Тоїа1 63 52468.00 


* 
MSIE 
§ni 
№ ficant at г per cent level 
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i height 
In regard to a possible linear relationship between OMM it I 
tients and the two environmental factors, sleep and patenta mê 
КО t: (т) there was no significant linear correction between 5 Е. 
RR height quotients and (2) there was no significant linear cor 
Le parental income, and weight and height quotients. 


: imum 
The findings of this study revealed the importance of diet for = т ТМ 
growth of children in Weight. At the same time it indicated пера We 
extensive research on the food habits and the quality of diet of chil dm 
and their effects on height and Weight. The present study was iu er 
small size of the Sample and by its type and by the short length of ii MUS 
data collection, Further Iesearch covering longer period of time is 


ight 
Е Пу оп weig 
study the effect of routine habits and the financial status of the family 
and height of Indian Pre-school children. 
References : 


Prig e of 

I. Patwardhan, V, N. and S. Ranganathan : -The Nutritive iuis 

Indian Foods апа the Planning of Satisfactory Diets, Health 1955 

No. 23, Nasik Road, the Manager, Government of India Ре Un- 

2. Smart, Russell; « Tentative Norms for Height and Weight М. S. 
4 › Chetan Balwadi, Faculty of Home Science, 

oda, Baroda, 1060. 

IN DEGREE COURSES IN ARTS, S. PATEL 

SCIENCE FACULTIES BEAL er 

Much has been Said about « 

9n an inquiry into the occurre, 


Я ** wastage” 
sity Students ” by Mrs, I. ү, hanot [1]. In that report, the term “ ма 
and “ stagnation ” 


jobs. 
examination are unable to get proper bor tion in 
ve got the pass class їп their final exami 


In the above R 


SPort the Index ° 
outright failures”, Let us f 
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a з bo it has always been a real ideal for the unfortunate third class 
an 3 a to get any job, not to mention a job he is interested in. Considera- 
ar e plight of a third class graduate from such practical points of view 
E ү clear that such a person should be considered as “ failed " (in 
Ne: 5 DIS object of either going for higher education or of getting a respect- 
€ Job with a reasonable salary ). 
Bachelor of Arts 


— 
LÀ 


B Index of Wastage Index of Wastage 
Bh No. No whe under- (Considering I & (Considering I, II 
Year Admitted peor E ees: II class student and pass class 
or one iu year only ) caelis ) 
€ à £ 
о сей шне АШ 
di > ae 105 48.10 51.77 14.52 20.58 
кз 1бо 148 4800 52.81 8.95 15.78 
E. ч SU 130 54.04 — 5541 6.35 9-14 
55 120 109 44.95 50.00 II.OI 19.17 
I Bachelor of Commerce 
ES» 4I 39 76.93 78.05 I4.IO 18.29 
E 79 68 63.24 64.29 17.28 19.64 
195, gon 77 67 71.64 75.33 20.90 3т.тў 
з 72 71 68.31 68.76 17.25 18.40 
lg Bachelor of Science 
Ne 150 107 49.53 64.00 10.75 36.34 
19; `53 І4І 107 48.60 60.99 6.08 29.05 
E 124 89 5955 7097 1068 35.89 
35 її 90 47.78 60.50 10.00 31.93 
55 dn In the Faculty of Arts, the limits or Index of Wastage vary from 44.95 to 
Tespe a the average values of Index of Wastage are L, = 49.02 and Із = 52.50 
fro tively, For the Commerce Faculty, the limits of Index of Wastage vary 


ly. 3.24 to 78.05 and the average limits are Lj = 70.03 and 71.61 respective- 
limi" the Science Faculty, the limits vary from 47.78 to 70.97 and the average 
Wasta E 51.37 and 64.12 respectively. By comparing the three Faculties, the 
Mere 88 in the Faculty of Arts is lowest and is highest in the Faculty of pid 
est De The average range of variation in the Faculty of Commerce 15 the low- 
15 highest in the Faculty of Science. 

Boop bout 40% of students get pass in B.A. degree examination and about 
a Students secure pass class in the B.Com. examination. In ше Science 

Y about 40% of students get pass class in their final examination. 
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: in their 
The following Table shows the classes obtained by the students » 
final examination. 


Accordingly I give here the Index of Wastage by considering the credits 
i rst class and second class stu S 
о. either fail or get a third class at the Degree Examination к 
be considered as more or less “ failed” in making adequate use of uv d 
education. Wastage will be higher as compared. with that given in the a 
mentioned Report. ААН 
Using the following form 
Sensitive Index of Wastage: 


pde Эи ( i Total Academic credits ) 


| d. 
Шае, the Index of wastage has been calculate 


г. 
Cumulative Total no. of students who a 
went each successive year of the cou 
У Total Academic credits 
п) І, = 100 үсе сс по LES 
куы ( Total Initially Enrolled 


If 
Here Academic credit is defined as 


N : where N is the no. of trials. 


I ; 
\ f he 
the student passes at the first attempt, he will be given one full credit, and i 


; he will get only $ credit and so on. ing 
: ider 
Inparision, I give the Wastage figures (i) conside 


have 
(ii ) considering all students who 
Secured their degrees, 


7 ly. 
The following Table shows the Indices of Wastage in Degree courses oY’ 


Bachelor of Arts 
Batch of No. ap- —————— 


Pass 9 
year peared І class 9 II class % SES i 
0 
1951-52 105 6 5.71 5I 48.57 15, RIT 
и de ION eg e А 
1953-54 130 I 0.77 бо 46:15 65 a 
1954-55 109 7 6.42 55 e 42 aa 
Bachelor “с 
1951-52 вобас == йу 23.08 28 d 
1952-53 68 2 2.94 23 ~ b os 36 Pd 
1953-54 67 5 7-46 I4 2096 39 M 
1954-55 7 3 4.23 21 29.58 4E ү 
: Bachelor of Sci 
1951-52 107 8 Т. б Т). 
1 107 a 40.73 45/19 
1952-53 7 9 8.4т 47 43.93 49 3 
1953-54 89 7 787 29 32.58 48 d 
Ў ы; 0. 
1954-55. go 12 13.33 38 42.22 36 е 


at' 
dents only. Assuming, therefore, th 


— 
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There is a move in certain circles connected with education that those 
Students who get a third class at the post-graduate level i.e. at M.A., M.Com., 
and M.Sc. should be allowed to appear again. Whether the third class at the 
Master's leve] Should be abolished or those unfortunate students should be given 
à chance to do better once again—of course with certain rules which the stu- 
dents has to obey, I feel that due consideration should be given to the case of 
үа Class graduate as well. A uniform policy can be worked out for third 

555 graduate and III rd class Master's degree holders. 
Reference : у 
[т] Mrs. I. V. Bhanot: “А Report on an Inquiry into the Occurrence 
of “ Wastage " and “ Stagnation " amongst University students. ” 
тобт, The Maharaja Sayajirao University Statistics Series No. т. 


NEWS | 
AND 


VIEWS 


1. EXPERT PANELS ON EDUCATION 


8 


x Sabha 1n 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali, Education Minister, announced in the p. the 
May last the formation of four Standing committees to aduis Governi Seconds 
ез and their implementation for primary, to the 
The Minister who was E o 
Ministry, said that each of these ла head 
members, Shri U.N. Dhebar vog m: 
primary education, Prof, С. C. Chatterji on 
ary education, Dr, C, p. 


р рг. 

Ramaswami Apar оп University education and 

Mohansingh Mehta on social education, Planning 
Among the other announcements made by the Minister was the Miet 

Commission's agreement to include the scheme for iniproving the sa ES. 

teachers asa Centrally Sponsored scheme апа provision of 50 per cent ass! 

to the State Govern 


ted the 
ments for implementing these schemes, He imr Third 
salary of primary teachers to rise to Rs. goo per annum by the end of 
Plan, Е 


+ talling 
After the Minister's Teply the House passed the demands to 
Rs, 16.09 crores, 


On the i 


f 
all goes wel] ” t 


imali said that ^l 
Pulsory free education, Dr, Shrimali said t ced bY 
-group six to eleven ie end 
uld be Overreached to 80 to 85 per cent at tution 
of the current Plan. He expressed the hope that by 1975 the constitu w 
directive of universal pri Ty education for the age-group six to fourteen W 
be achieved, 

p 


Referring to the plea for More fy 
said that special schemes to Promote рі 
allocated to the Central зе 
funds allocated for these s 
education, 


nister 
nds for women’s education the m 
rls and women’s education had noW tha 
State Governments had been told ro 
ould not be diverted to any other secto 


Ctor. The 
chemes sh, 


PAN. iver 
To encourage research in universities, Dr, Shrimali announced five M. 
aye sane : 1 
sities had been seleceted for specialized Courses—theoretical physics, chem 
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and nat маз. 
un EMEN at Delhi University, radio physics at Calcutta University 

a : : а 2 
Üniversity. ombay University and Agricultural economy at Poona 


IL p 
ELHI TO KEEP OUT OF GUJARAT CONTROVERSY 


е pi India has refused to interfere with the controversial 
Кор he. oe EE (Ey dans An attempt to persuade the Union 
fled Shri ER S шап to intervene in the matter was reported to have 
о E Thakore, President of the Gujarat Secondary School 
ing English fro a met Dr. K. L. Shrimali and discused the issue of introduc- 
to е failed E BSS Vin Gujarat schools. Their 25 minute talk was reported 
informed Nn à believed the Gujarat educationist and agitator was clearly 
Subject, Tt is € Centre cannot interfere as education was primarily a State 
Sut at the Е matter, according to Dr. Shrimali, which had to be thrashed 

he Centre's A evel and through discussions with Chief Minister Jivraj Mehta. 

Ts and uo. 10у applied only at the higher secondary stage from class IX to 

erefore, ex policy, is known as the three-language formula. Dr. Shrimali, 
by the Mo his inability to interfere in any way with the decision taken 
Which TM MG een Meanwhile, it is gathered Gujarat is the only State 

engal are a egin teaching English from Standard VIII. Kerala and West 
Assam fa ay the other extreme starting English from class III onwards, 
Ма ЕВ adras from class IV, Maharashtra and Mysore from class V, Bihar, 

radesh, Orissa, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh from class VII. 


ш, 
ENGLISH MEDIUM IN GOA SCHOOLS 
Brant Pe Secondary School Certificate Examination Board ot 
Schools ERES to Lyceum ( Portuguese medium) schools in Goa. Lyseum 
еше year € converterd into English teaching schools from the current acad- 
gave th Lyceum schools themselves approached the Board for recognition 

SO that the € assurance that they would employ a good stafi of English teachers 
Up. ть change over from the Portuguese to English medium 
Schools yy: зе Board is understood to have promised the schools all 
1 Will hereafter teach Portuguese only аз ап optional subject. 


Sarnt 

t H 

" hat the SSCE Board will encourage students to take up technical and 
t present there were very 


Осан 
fe A Subjects. An Official of the Board said that а 
to Prese ents showing an aptitude for technical subjects. The Board proposes 
n ssc ds the answer books of students who stand high in the order of merit 
Other Xaminations, Those books will serve as models and inspiration for 
ANS Wey 3 dents, The Board also has a scheme of conducting sample surveys of 
oks of students to find out the aptitude of boys for particular subjects. 


d of Maharashtra will 


could be speed- 
help. Lyceum 
It is also 
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DIA 
IV CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, IN 
(a) Scholarships offered by foreign governments : 


dian scholars, 
Offers of scholarships for advanced study/research ГА кав 

ceived from the following foreign Governments have been ac p 

re 


in science, engineer- 
Australia: 4 scholarships for advanced study/research in scienc 
ing and technology for 1962-63. 


D : e, engineer” 

Canada: 13 scholarships for advanced study/research in scienc 

ing and technology for 1962-63. 
East Africa: т scholarshi 


1 jence and 
p for post-graduate study/research in scien: 
engineering for 1962-63. 


France: 12 scholarshi 


in science, tech- 
Ps for post-graduate study/research in science 
nology and fine arts for 1962. 


-63. 


in science, ёй“ 
Hungary; 6 scholarships for Post-graduate study/research in sc 1 
gineering and technology for 1962-63. 

2 scholarships for 
Science and Nuclear 


16 scholarshi 
technology and В 


; e 
in Arid Zon 
Israel : post-graduate study/research in 
Farming, Soil 


Physics for 1962-63. 
Italy : 


gineering, 


: ist cul- 
Post-graduate study/research in Buddh 


and physics for 1962-63. 
Pakistan : 2 sch 


d 
: jence an 
Olarships for Post-graduate study/research in scie 
engineering for 1962-63, 

U.K.: 40 sch 
gineering and techno 


U.S.A.: 
ing and technol 


in science, ей” 
olarships for Post-graduate study/research in scie 
logy for 1962-63. i 


: ineer- 
30 placements under T С.М. for training of teachers in eng 
ogy for 1962-63, 


U.S.S.R.: 40 scholarships 


in science 
for post-graduate study/research in 5 
engineering апа technology for 1962-63. 
(b) Scholarships Offered by ing 
wi 
Offers of Scholarships {ог Indian Scholars received from the follo 
foreign institutions Organisations h. 


ave been accepted : 
Peoples’ Friendshi 


p University, 
and graduate study in Science and 
Messers Deutsche Pj 


training in repair and maj 


foreign Organizations : 


te 
Moscow—36 admissions for post-gradua 
engineering {ог 1962-63. ;p for 
hilips, Hamburg, West Germany—x scholarship 
ntenance of Tadio and television apparatus etc. 
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(с) Scholarships offered by the Government of India: 
The Government of India has made offers of scholarships and fellowships 
to the following governments: : 
20 Fellowships—Government of Federal Republic of Germany. 
an ый Training places—Governments of Nepal, Philippines, Indonesia, Ceylon 
ailand for the year 1962-63 under the Technical Co-operation Scheme 
(Colombo plan), 
2 Scholarships—Greece. 
(d) Cultural Scholarships in the Country: 
Under the Scheme of Scholarships to Young Workers in Different Cultural 
$ 44 scholarships have been awarded for 1961-62 as follows : 
Hindustani Vocal Music—Instrumental 


Field 


В 
Karnatak Vocal Music—Instrumental 4 
Rabindra Sangeet 2 
Folk Song I 
Kathak 4 
Bharat Natyam 5 
Kathakali 2 
Orissi Dance I 
Drama 2 
Painting 7 
Sculpture 3 
The normal duration of theze scholarships is two years which can be ex- 


t : : 
ended to three i Extensions for the third year are decided 


aft, 
d 


ee n exceptional cases. 
uct Seeing the performance of the scholars at t 
ed by the Committee appointed for the purpose. 


he annual tests which are con- 


REWFEWS 


A ns Lid., 

Recent Trends in Psychology, Ed. T, K. N. MENON, Orient Longma 

196r, pp. 270. ium 
The volume under Teview is published in commemoration of EAT To 

Jubilee of the Secondary Training College which has later develope Pe i 

Faculty of Education and Psychology, М. $. University, Baroda. It is 


E = ious of its 
publication as Psychology in India is slowly beginning to be consciou 
limitations and strength. 


The volume is suit: 
authors have made a со 
the fields like Social Ps 
the developments in t 
mainly the Iesearch tre 


e 
ably divided into two parts. In the first pate 
mprehensive and critical Survey of the Me also 
ychology, Psychology of personality, thinking, an ae 
he teaching of Psychology. The second part rev 
nds and needs in the field of educational руш ted 
Some illustrations can usefully be cited. Prof, Gardner Murphy has PRO 
out in a brief historical Teview of the development of social POM the 
Social PSychology is becoming, not only a technique in the understanding д па 
Ocess, but when Properly employed, an actual tool Кел йа. 

The paper of Sir Barblett spotlights the current inte 
hinking, The Present reviewer feels that Dr. D | 
Ssessment is extremely usef. ul, because there is a good 


Я TE to be 
blem in our Country, This is timely because it is yet 
5 being achieved p 


Paper on the moti 


ologists in India will take up these г. 
€ contributions of Super, Oldfield, Моа 
The present reviewer found ; 
ago, 
The second Part has three 
which stress the Tole of educ 
search needs in the field. M 


а very suggestive contribut 


Papers from 
ational Psychology 
Per on the 


гта 
Stephens, Coladarci and Ve: re 
in teacher education and t 


i> sq 18 
ltra's pa development of tests in de 
A Mukerji, Sinha (Patna) and Krishnan В 
ably pointed out the Te 


ion. 
Search work that needs to be taken up and have rema 
the work that has been done, A Mention needs to be made of the papers 
B, De, D, Sinha, Dhairyam and Uday Shankar, Prof. Kodama’s paper on t 
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Psych 

E. ology and Development of farm families in Japan stands in lone isolation 

AN EC out that the Asiatic countries can and should develop their own 
ods and work on their own problems. 


‘The үе» опе surprizing fact that needs to be noted by the publishers, viz. 

(0 E + paceds ungsome fundamental aspects of Psychology in India 

mention in a A review of studies in perception (р. 181)’ do not find any 

A. he table of contents, We are sure the necessary correction will be 
€ course, 


The book i n 

Е is the result of а co-operative endeavour of psychologists both 

this subje te West. It poses many challenging questions to the students of 
ject in India. The editor deserves our grateful congratulations on this 


Successf. 
Sful attempt at global co-operation in the field of psychology. 
L. J. BHATT 


from 


ie aA Caged : by РАрмА FADIA, Literature Centre, Sir Chinubhai 

; Ahmedabad-1, August тобт, pp. 62 + 270, Rs. 6-00. 
me us when good books on philosophy and principles of education, 
Subject mu. aoe are hard to find, every attempt to produce a book on the 
Ciples of e a е appreciated. Miss Fadia's book on the philosophy feet prin- 
aste, it PR is one such attempt. Had it not been produced with undue 
Whom it i ould have definitely proved more valuable and useful to those for 
A. intended. Numerous mistakes of orthography that have crept into 
Could have been avoided by a little more patience and more careful 


Proof. ч В 
takes Teading. The two Sanskrit verses alone on page 16 contain a dozen mis- 


Road 


Writt 


I бып author seems to have read much, thought much and pondered much. 
e и that she has many new and original ideas on the subject. to offer. 
Non t is a long introduction running upto sixty pages. The same ideas are 
ack of | Puce and over again in subsequent chapters which at times disclose a 
бы TS NN and coherent presentation of matter. Many p the chapters could 
topics ently have been reorganised and the matter reclassified under suitable 


Te 


Any way the book is a welcome arrival on the scene and the reader will 


Su 
tely benefit by it. 
: J. J. Mopy 


9s, а of the World :. Series x, Oxford University Press, 1961, pp. 192, 
for our school pupils for supple- 


This is a book which can be very useful 
description of some of the 


nt с : 
агу reading in Geography. This is not just а 


————_ RN 
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i te- 
wi — ery intima 
major riversof the world. The authors—and they are all Ba! * ; > NS. 
et wi i describe—take the reader 
inted with the rivers they des ea a 
a Hess s Each has his own style but every story is interesting. 
on Я 


readers 
Giving only the most important statistics, the а ын are 
about the course of the rivers, vegetation along their Pn hey flow, the life 
and irrigational value, the types of regions through whic ies regio a d 
activities of the people along their banks, the fauna and flora — i { 
also plans for their development. The many illustrations e MAD. 
text enhance the usefulness of the description. The S A adis iter 
important river from each continent ( excepting Europe ) Spe ad o 
to the Indian students will be the account of Ganga (in the Ei lcu te CET 
ed as the Ganges) where the reader is gradually taken from Ca BN e 
gotri, the source of this mighty river, The chapter on the St, Law a in 
gives us an insight into the marvels of modern science and technolog 


tes 
2 Е reat lake 
Which it has been Possible to take ocean going ships upto the g 
in America 


eisa 
This is a very good book for creating interest in geography and y teachers 
MUST for every school's geography library, Many of our Б senile 
would fird a lot of new and interesting information in this book wh 

would like to share with their Students. 


G. В. SUDAME 


: HURKAR 
Elements of P sychology—Noymal and Abnormal: by V. K. Kor 
and L. B. HAROLIK 


ji +215 
AR. Bombay: Orient Longmans Limited, 1961, Pp. У 
Rs. 8-00, 


ts 
tuden 
The book has been written specially for the First Year Psychology 5 

and medical students who are ri 


nology: 

*quired to know the elements of s i 

The endeavour to Present norma] and abnormal is commendable. In а knowl- 
experience a teacher finds the need of helping the student to integrate his 


ta 
edge about normal behaviour and its abnormal counterpart. An attemp 
such integration has been made in this book, 


The contents of the book have been 
for the First Year students of Ps 
that may be of interest to a gen 
view of the fact that author: 


general reader as well. 


ibed 

3 тіре 

determined by the syllabi p He: 

Ychology, As such it misses some of t кей iP 
eral reader, This gap is still more mar 


t 
: ing for 
ОК an interesting reading the 
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u 1 1 я H . H 
nderstanding are given special care. Distinctions between usually confused 


Concepts are well drawn. 
Miss P. РА5Е1СНА 


Dis "e waifasia (General Psychology ) by Prof. В. M. SHETH and Prof. Y. K. 
Edit ‚ Ahmedabad, Bharat Prakashan, 44, Kalyan Bhuvan, Tilak Marg, First 
lon, 1962. Рр. & + 372, Price Rs. 7-00. 
moy scientific publication in a regional language is now most essenti | and 
langua E most welcome. This work on general psychology written in Gujarati 
ciated E rr from the pen of two experienced college teachers actively asso- 
Well as {е dg subject. The book is a fine revelation of their own reading as 
Often th. ging апа as such it has less theoretical borrowed outlook, as this 15 
dealt T case with most publications on technical subjects. The authors have 
New th all basic topics needed in a book on general psychology, keeping in 
S. N am examination point of view for students of Gujarat University and 
technic ү University. The authors deserve credit for their effort of converting 
and Ts Concepts into adequate Gujarati terms. Their attempt to organise 
will meee the discussion logically and systematically under varied subheads 
Ve very useful to students. 

Es discussion of topics strictly from the examin 
S ү takes away much from text-book of knowledge. 
ularly ; ect some amount of confusion both in thinking and CPE 
is AA illustrating the types of attention and in distinguishing illusion, hal- 
as RA and delusion, where there is some overlapping. explanatio of 
or of learning, discussion on theories of intelligence and exposition of instances 
ment of intelligence and personality are sometimes misleading. 
E modern discussion would have been appreciated in handling topics an 
type ation, in discussing nature and factors of peroep aoni En distinguishing 
E of learning processes and kinds of learning, 1n identifying characte and 
Wy and in bringing home higher mental processes. Pictorial D 
tanding t and pictures, would have made the book attractive and un er- 


al and 


ation point of view 
Later chapters of the 
partic- 


It is hoped the book will prove useful when there is shortage of books on 


Scien " E 
tific subjects written in rigional languages HAM 
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WE ALWAYS HAVE A BOOK TO SUIT YOUR TASTE 


А COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
PSYCHOANALYTICAL TERMS 
i А by Н. B. and А. C. English Rs. 56 
E ees E the meaning of Terms sed in psychology have undergone great 
E. CE У, terms have shifted their meaning and new terms have sprung up 
Dre: Increased knowledge. The present dictionary has been compiled 
9 achieve greater precision in exact shades of meaning. 


А 
3 TEACHER TRAINING MANUAL 
Y J. Dunhill Rs. 4-80 


The t 
€acher today is not just concerned 


EDUCATION: SOME FUNDAMEN- 
TAL: PROBLEMS 


by A. G. Hughes and E. H. Hughes 
Rs. 11-20 


The authors believe that the funda- 
mental aim of education should be to 
help people grow in wisdom and human- 
ity. This theme will find protagonists 
not only among students and teachers, 
"but also among individuals from all 

walks in life. 

THE BURNING TOPIC OF TODAY 

ASIA IN THE BALANCE 

ARR by M. Edwardes Rs. 2-80 
ind, jones чач? complex that they are often misunderstood by the Western 
cold war P book is an attempt to explain Asia's attitude to both sides in the 
9f the N 9 democracy as well as to communism, and to give a coherent picture 
5 NU uon that is still in progress and the fantastic problems that must 


р сасы the three Rs.” He is 
Е al who is guiding the develop- 
mE 2 human life. It is necessary 
E Sacher today, to know the 
am ment of the child so as to be 
Promote, optimum growth. 


The Guiarat: ANNOUNCING! dud 
Will be Jarati translation of THE UNESCO SOURCE BOOK for Teaching Science 
n Shortly published. It contains all the diagrams in the original and has 
written ina simple and lucid style. The book has been translated by 
- B. Buch. ; 
S YOU SUBSCRIBE TO THE COURIER (UNESCO) ? 
erm E а wealth of information for teachers as well as pictures, charts and 
“Nee aterial which may be utilised as visual aids. An international correspond- 
3 SU cann provides a link with teachers in other countries, Annual 
Iption Rs, 7, 


For Details of our books on Education and. Psychology, write to: 


PRIENT LONGMANS LIMITED 

OMBay CALCUTTA MADRAS NEW DELHI 
AH Showrooms and Sales Depots 

MEDABAD BANGALORE HYDERABAD = POONA 


ibrary 
Announcing a new Reference Book for your lib 


CURRENT 
ENGLISH 
USAGE 


A Concise Dictionary 
By 
Frederick T. Wood 
ТА 57 280 рр. 15e E 112 oi 
The aim of this lively book is a 
erence for those who 
of syntax, punctuation, 


With grammar as such 


k 
practical one to provide an easy Н. 
Wish to write &ood English. It deals with wu 
Style, idiom, Spelling and modern usage EN 
it is not concerned, though specific grammatl 
hich may Present difficulty have been included. 


of ref 


Points or Constructions w 


t 
icular interes 
unpedantic book should ОУС of particule lace iS 
Ting English аз a foreign language. Its P 
shelf alongside Fowler, Partridge and Roget. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


SETTING UP STATE EVALUATION UNITS 


With the recent decision of the Government of India to go ahead with their 
Scheme of establishing Evaluation Units in different States, the issue of exami- 
Nation reform at the Secondary level which had been side-tracked during the 
Past several months seems to have again caught the eye of the adminis! rators 
at New Delhi, Consequent upon the action programme in examination reforms 
launched by the erstwhile All-India Council for Secondary Education in 1957, 

^ the Central Examination Unit was set up at the Centre in 1958. This Examina- 
tion Unit was mainly responsible for creating in some parts of India a climate 
for adopting examination geared to the objectives of teaching. Tn order to 
Capitalise the gains in the form of a favourable climate for improved evaluation 
Procedures engendered in the country, а scheme for setting up Regional Evalua- 
tion Units was drawn up in 1959- Had these Regional Units materialised, the 
State Evaluation Units that are now being envisased would have a better 
chance of success. The Regional Units could have given a momentum to the 
Movement for better teaching and testing in schools. The concept and the 
technique of objective-centred teaching and evaluation is rather du A 
€ average teacher to grasp and put it across. The programme of Ta ops 
through the Regional Evaluation Units and the Extension Services coul "р 
бопе a long way in making the teacher favourably inclined to the E 
Centred evaluation approach. The workshop was an effective tool S PE 
"Understanding about the technique of evaluation in the teacher an Ke ah 
ену developing skills іп him in constructing objective-centred o у i 
i °п for some reason or the other the scheme for setting up the к: 
Valuation Units was given ир, and the worst part of the OMe ms Ped 
*ntinuation of the workshops in evaluation with school teachers. 128 С 

* 


SHAPING THE NEW EDUCATION: MNT 
4 AND TEACHING MACHINES— 
ا‎ А LAWRENCE M. STOLUROW 


What Are Some Research Results? mb 
5 isti chi 
Having described, very briefly, the more basic characteristics of tea 
machines and programs, it might be 
obtained from the research accomplish 


Mental age and rate of learning. One of the earliest findings based UN 
the use of a teaching machine comes from a study by Ordahl and Ordahl E 
They studied high and low grade mental defectives at Fairbault State i à 
These subjects (№ = 30; С. А. 15-35; M.A. 6, 8, and 10) were presented y i 
typewriter-like apparatus. This Study revealed that learners with isa 150 ES 
years required the most instruction, started at the lowest level of efficiency, ae 
increased at the Slowest rate, Although their err:rs remained geile ens, 
constant, those with М.А. six increased the number of their strokes and TA 
evidenced some impr n the number of accurate strokes they made. 


eys 
Only one of the М.А. ts learned to work with the colors and the key 
concealed. ° 


Its 
useful to mention also some of the resu 
ed with them and its implications. 


Ovement i 
Six subjec 


The Broup with ten-year M, 
the fastest rate, With th 
of errors and ani 


а d at 
А. started at the highest level and и. 
ese subjects, there was both a decrease in the nu 


h ME ird 

ncrease in the number cf strokes, At the beginning of the Ane 
day, they had achieved д praztically perfect Score. The subjects who ha 
М.А. of eight years ©сс 


_ DE i ud 
"Ccupied a position intermediate between those with a 
with a ten-year M.A, 
This positive Telationship b 


not held up in Subsequent research wit 
studies showing that 


кезге arning or achievement scores o 
=tolurow, 1956). Thus, it м 
ing, the poorer student is DE 
iterion performance, indistingul re 
€ the data on this particular point o 
nd provocative finding (see Ferster al 
Te, it is supported by the CUM 
argues that mental deficiency is t 
О learn from practice. He feels tha 


Students, Whil 
meagre, it is nevertheless an interesting a 


Sapon, 1958; Porter, 1959). Furthermo 
position of Woodrow (1946). Woodrow 
inability to grow tather than an inability t 


———— "———— — 


| 
l 
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ability ts such as th Q redict the initial level of performance 
2 tes e I. Q. dict t 1 
P P nce but not the 


i усон would predict that the variance in gain scores would nov be 
шет with general ability test scores. Three recent studies using pro- 
Den instruction support this prediction, but the earliest study by Ordahl and 
ae (1915) does not. Of the three studies that do, two were done with 
m students ( Detambel and Stolurow, 1950; Ferster and Sapon, 1958). 
ANM (2952) study with second and sixth graders found no significant 
E V a I. о. апа achievement when due learning task was programed 
"s ut Ше did find а significant correlation when it was not. Additional 
M s g this problem could have important implications for education. If, 
m AR ё; Woodrow 5 BOLO were to De supported, then it would suggest 
ES ings of particular interest to education. First, if the learner had the 
T к level of ability required by the task, then the rate at which he learned 
OAM ; be a function of factors other than his general ability. This would 
cM hat minimum mental age levels should be identified for school tasks. 
B ncs it suggests inat learning research should be directed at the discovery of 
Eu variables шон determine rate of learning and at identifying this specific 
es, motivation, personality factors related to gain under each method 

leg., Cartwright 1962). 
m nd to this possibility that efficient programs will lead to reduced 
m ual differences in learning efficiency are the following: (a) theadaptive 
ing machine would adjust to individual needs and more or less guarantee 


m TAN d TOR 
astery within the limits of the student ; (b) the teaching machine is potential- 
ner to the errors of students; (c) the 


Y as sensitive as the most sensitive teacl 
acher and 


ов machine is definitely more patient than the most patient te 
machine does not tire; (d) the machine may have 'toy-appeal" and thus 
Produce increased motivation for school learning. 

Another problem of interest to education 
on. Some studies have 
t “sized steps" in the 


TER pie of Step ” in the program. em 
com € “ pacing ” of materials—- time рег new associat! 
Pared rates of learning as related to the differen 
Program, Barring the fact that no one has an objective measure of step size, 
€ general observations of the writers of teaching machine programs have 
hat small steps are better for everyone. 


ns, Glaser and Homme ( 1659 ) find that 
and therefore, 


“nded to support the research finding t 


о { 

B ulson and Silberman (1959) and Eva 
oe make fewer errors with programs that have smaller, 
Ore steps, It is also interesting that the time required to complete a program 


18 
Not necessarily increased with a larger number of smaller steps (see Holland, 


о be related to Wheeler's (1949) distinction between; 


0 This distinction appears t 
Stimulation-induced maturation and (b) growth. 


м 
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textbook 
4 a pro ramed 
Evans, Glaser, and Homme (1959) find ү ыт in terms of 
po hile Жап is better with smaller steps, t М! hing returns—after а 
at, w int of diminis| . 
e ; h a point o : А 
ade during learning does reac t й ase efficiency. 
NIME Y Bur) " still smaller does not continue to incre 
poin 


ninth graders 

Smith ( 1959) reports that both bright and dull p d a 

went over {һе same steps even though they could skip И Eb 

had J.Q’s in the Tange 75-90, and they averaged от per pees Pid bright 

on a specially programed English course. No data are Pues RET inabili ty 

students. His data Suggest that the problem of the slow о оар 

to retain rather than to learn. This corroborates the реси information 
some data have already been cited and points up the need fo 


TANE: e.g., spelling 
on retention, particularly when the material is learned by rote, e.g: 
arithmetic. (See Stolurow, 1961 


By proper programing, 
gets a major Step correct ma 


does not шау go to one or 
major опе. 


e ho 
either of the machine or the text, the m ae 
y jump to another major step, негаз ү а 
more minor steps before proceeding x does not 
Coulson and Silberman (1959) have found that dos 
increase test performance, but does reduce training time. One ecessary to 
implication of these techniques and results is that it may not be n 


ing that also 
develop separate Programs for the bright and dull students, a finding 
Supports Woodrow ( 1946). 


Туре of response re 
Ways with respect to the 
critical factor in th 


jonal 
Decl АГИ ducation 
data indicate that, where the development of Tespouse skill is not an € 

objective, it may b 


and Silberman (19 
less time for learning and that the amou 
use of the recal] mode, E 
Who simply went from pa 
better on a written test and 
who were required to Write 
finding. This could be int 


is deci 


Walker (1961) Cor олуш 
ce in support of the "E point 
Kendler, 1956). On thi 
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m bo recent findings by Cartwright ( 1662 ) indicate the va:iations in step 
a ee can make different demands upon the learn.1’s abilities. With 
ta arranged to reveal the patterns in number sequences of children 
E s, he also found ihar retention was better than with a program of the 
a steps arranged in a mixed order so that the pattern would not be seen. 
а Ай me students who took the latter program earned scores on a test of 
sfer which exceded their expected score whereas those who studied with 
the other program earned scores that failed to equal their expected scores. The 
n raised is that of the best determining combination to use to optimize 
ning, retention and transfer. 
m Bass, Hatton, McHale and Stolurow (196:) related intelligence and 
iginality ( e.g., Guilford's tests of Plot Titles, Unusual] Uses, and Consequences ) 
pun performance on achievement tests following programed instruction 
(linear and branch) in logic, statistics and mathematics and found that there 
К (aj) significant correlations with these achievement test scores and 
Originality scores; but ( b) no significant correlations with these achievement 


t 3 А 
est scores and intelligence ( М.А. ог 1.0.). 
What Are Some Issues ? 
y automated instruction can at present be 


: é 
Some of the issues raised b 
d to permit more 


stated only very generally ; others have a sufficient backgroun 
detailed specification as follows : 

ted instruction in a total educational 
Scheme? For what purposes can it be the sole source of instruction ; for what 
hoes will it be an adjunct to live instruction? (We have yet to explore 
he fail range of complexity of behaviors potentially susceptible to automated 


Instruction, ) 


I. What is the role of automa 


a receptive mechanism (e.g. tabula 
that mirror his experience ? Or 
extracts information from the 


ee 2. What is the learner like? Is he ; 
is a who simply forms associative connections 
ET a selective mechanism who selects and i 
Dvironment? The answers to these questions have many important implica- 
pons. The former assumption calls for a program that minimizes errors by the 
агпег ; the latter assumption utilizes errors to build knowledge and skill. 
Possibly both apply, but each one at a different stage of the learner’s 
development. 
e are critical and most efficient ? Should some 
ild responses by requiring them to be 
ly require covert responses and huild up 
tructed ( recall ) responses and multiple- 
ciently ? (Recall scores increase 


3. What kinds of respons 
ашы be designed deliberately to bu 
С ert and «thers ( probably later on ) on 

Peed? When and how can we use cons 
Choice (e.g. recognition ) responses most effi 


"=ч 
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r 
iti t show regula 
rather regularly with age whereas recognition scores en. abe > 
increments with age. Accordingly, programs for young B. 

readily mastered if they call for recognition-type responses. 


Д ld they 

4. What are some useful principles of programing Е E 
be used? To answer this question it is necessary to begin | Xen she print 
methods from objectives. Too few investigators have made um si deseos 
ples of programing (ог sequencing ) which dies) have use Asia КОЙШО 
programs to study the relative merits of a “ teaching machine аар КЕДЕ 
for example. Furthermore, most available редно for a tea wer. 
are the result of the intuitive use of several principles in an unspeci Pe d 
Thus results showing the superiority, or inferiority, of such a Ни а that 
sequence tells us little, if anything, about the specific programing p uv ее 
are useful and effective under specified conditions. Hopefully, ү ME 
that the day has passed for this type of study since it tells ie реет ABS 
about programing that can be generalized to new situations or tha’ 


ү rograni- 
taught to people who would like to program materials. Research on prog 
ing should be concerned w 


Е individual 
ith the examination and comparison of ind 
principles under specified 


Е іпе ће 
conditions so it will be possible to determ 
materials with which the principle will work most efficiently. : 


Implications for the Future 

Whether teaching machine: 

are a fad for a fixture js a 
matter of opinion, 
but no doubt will 
enemies and those 


5 
з and programmed self-instructional Be 
question whose answer is at present ИЧЕР Hee. 
Automated instruction in some form seems destined » rcest 
turn out somewhere between the expectations of its fe } 
of its most enthusiastic protagonists. 


Пей 

X 3 е 3 ү so Cà 

None of the conventional modes of instruction, with or without in self- 
yu S sedes e 

meet the communication and control requirements which inher 

instructional 


e 
aids, ісе. This 
Programs presented in an automated teaching device- tional — | 

Suggests a potentially important Contribution to education to RATE 
teaching system (program, device and ee for 

€ of importance in the practical side of teach i 
j 
4 


jt is 
Шап a teacher сап be trained and becau {ог 


research. The automated 


: d 
ially skillful and impartial teacher, for rich ап 


it 
olours, 
‚апа for persons of all races, creeds, and c 


and we need to learn how best to use it. 
ful research, Therefore, one hope is that 
teaching machine and self-instructional р 


ae 


сло о т уч ч чүл 
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Moore Es tes “ Learning ШО; in the freshness of its youth, even. 
E ot ty educators am take an interest and initiative and the potentual- 
Be e ЖАК: system are realized we will be able to amend 
о г ы hat prees апа fields tell me nothing: men are my teachers,” 
к п ап (шашу are! my teachers. unus the prospect of a genuiné 
Mr acu in education cpu to be in the offering it is by no means 
mU a- To make it a reality a great aeal of fundamental research and 
n. ent is necessary. {Ше арреагапсе of reports of research on basic 
E. i 85 the occasional talur то find support for some of the “ appealing 
mu at have emerged in thinking about the potentialities of automated 
саи Е of the healthy signs of the progress toward a mature 
NU ia : hese and d things suggest щн we may soon obtain many 
A awe findings on the instructional and learning processes which will have 
e impact upon both educational theory and practice. 

* + * 

A. Figure Titles 


* 


th Figure r: Tutorial man-machine system consisting of three elements and 
T! H 8 B д + H H + ac 
ee relationships (arrows indicating direction of communication ) —program 


Stimulates learner who responds using mac 

tona [еп critical functions that describe, 
al system which could be adaptive to individual needs. 

Br Figure 3: QUEE of a three frame (step) Sequence showing the form 

i d linear self-instructional program : S,isa symbol fór step г; R, isa symbol 

he response to be made to S; KR is a symbol for knowlege of results 

(+ means correct and = means incorrect ) ; the arrows indicate the type of event 


th 5 
at occurs next, i.e. another step. 
a three frame sequence showing the form of the 


The difference from the linear is 
(See arrow from 


hine and it changes the program. 
Figure 2: in general, an auto-instruc- 


| Figure 4: Diagram of 
Г с 3 
PN op type self-instructional program. 
at the learner is required to correct each erroneous response 


КК to previous step). 

Figure 5: Diagram of a three frame sequence showing the form of the 
Condensing or skipping type of the branch program. Here + KR is the basis 
lor branching the students to а new step. 

Figure 6: Diagram of a three frame se 
pa rine branch type of programed material. 

ranching the student to remedial material. 

Figure 7: Pressey's punch board used to pro 
“nowledge of results. The program is а separate sheet ; the perforated template 
18 hollow and holds the key and answer sheet within it. A hole in the key 
a the pencil stylus to penetra heet when the correct alter- 


quence showing the form of the 
Here-KR is the basis for 


vide student with immediate 


te the answer 5 
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icei i 2 so the pencil 
native is selected. When the wrong choice is made there is no hole so P 
cannot penetrate, 


; іе 

Figure 8: Cardboard template ( gray part) in which a WE 

part) is inserted. The template controls the display of the step C DOR 

one is viewed at a time in the area to tlie left of A. Area B cove MON 
answer while the learner is recording his response. Latur the correc 


s tudent to 
moved into view as the assignment is pulled forward allowing the stu 
obtain KR, 


393 

Figure 9: Pressey's multiple choice machine is developed RE. 

Navy. Keys replace the pencil and depressing the correct pd" NT 

the box) a lever into a detent on a mental drum. шеп the шт e dud 
depressed an error is recorded (small window in upper right ) br il 
doesn't move so no new item number is revealed in the small left window. 


5 raining 
Figure то: The Illinois Device for independent Operation and T 


{ А 3 1 response, 
can display opaque teacher prepared material; requires a selection resp 
records this response, branches the 
procedure and dro 
f 


1 4 rrection 
program automatically using the corr 


lv: ciliis 
pring out learned Program steps and automatically 
Tom а prompting to a confirmation sequence, 


Figure 11 : 
by Briggs and Bes 
Briggs, 1957). 

Figure 12: 
drum in its disc 


iewing 
and the rectangular areas to the right is for recording (lower half) and Vie" 
(upper half) the 


ves tb 
Tesponse to the Step. One handle (lower half) moye 
Program disc, the wri 


ir Force 
The subject matter trainer developed for the U. S. e ЛЯ 
Чага has several possible modes of operation (See Irt 


ў and а 
€s à program rolled into a cylinder 


r's 
oll (adding mach 


responses. When the | 


loads 5,000 frames, pine 
. i А 
Figure 15: The Prato Il system, а computer based teaching me 
developed by Co-ordinated Scie 


nee Laboratory, University of Illinois. 
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у Figure 16: Sample pages illustrating the format of a programed textbook 
In arithmetic for use with a linear program. = 

Figure 17: Sample pages illustrating the “ Zebra’ page format of a pro- 
&ramed textbook for use with a linear program. J { 

Figure 18: Sample pages illustrating the scrambled textbook for use with 
branch programs. 

Figure r9: Illustration of cut-back page format for use with separate 
answer sheet and linear program. 
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EDUCATIONAL MESSAGE OF THE UPANISHADS 
S. M. DIVEKAR 


The Background 

The Upanishads have a pride of place in the scheme of Indian philosophy 
and life. They have attracted thinkers of all times and climes. Thousands of 
Seekers of truth in and out of India have drawn inspiration and guidance from 
them. When Schopenhauer, the famous German philosopher, read them he 
expressed his feelings in the following words: 

“Tn the whole world there is no study........... so beneficial and elevat- 
ing as that of the Upanishad. It has been the solace of my life, it 
will be the solace of my death.” 

If the Upanishads could be the source of inspiration for a foreign philo- 
Sopher like Schopenhauer, how much more inspiring and illuminating should 
they be for the Indians who have the proud privilege of being called the in- 
heritors of the Upanishadic culture, knowledge and philosophy ! 

If great foreign scholars and philosophers like Schopenhauer, Deusscn, 
Macdonell, Max Muller, Hume and many others were dragged into the study of 
the Upanishads, there is no wonder if the Indian critics and philosophers like 
Tagore, Ranade, Dasgupta, Radhakrishnan and a host of others have written 
Valuable commentaries on them. And this they were prompted to do perhaps 
because they realized that “ the responsibility laid on man as a rational being, 
to integrate himself, to relate the present to the past and the future, to live in 
time as well as in eternity, has become acute and urgent а 

Modern rishis like Ramakrishna Paramahansa, Swami Vivekananda, 
Maharshi Aurobindo and Acharya Vinoba Bhave have commented on the 
Upanishads in their beautiful and engaging style. The learned commentaries of 
the great Shankaracharya, Катӣпоја and Madhva are not unknown to the 
Students of Indian philosophy. And all these scholars have been writing on the 
Upanishads time and again because, “ the most ancient fancies sometimes 
Startle us by their strikingly modern character, for insight does not depend 
Upon modernity ”.? 

And yet the educational message or philosophy of the Upanishads did not 
Much attract these great scholars as most of them were overwhelmed by the 
mystic, metaphysical and to some extent the historical importance of the 
Upanishads. К 


1 Radbakrishnan S.; The Principal Upanishads, P. 5. 
з Ibid, +; Indian Philosophy; P. 7+- 
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T ery inspiring 
The present writer is convinced that the Wranishads Beles Cae Wi. 
d illuminating message also for the modern education gut | aS 
5 и out ie cae: During his short visit to the United ae y to notice 
Ы Sent tlie present writer was much surprised and а 
the deep interest many of the Americans aê in the study ES 
and particulaly that of the Upanishads. The Маша ЕТЕ E 
some of which have the proud privilege of having been es уе 
Vivekananda himself, in the U.S.A. are doing remarkable serv 07 "e at 
the gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Mivekananda, оры ие HS 
the Upanishads and other great spiritual works of I oe Кш ш? 
the Upanishads have a great educational message to giye no FC е 
to the whole world grew stronger in the present GS on h 
contact with the Americans in their own home-situations. 


ч [ог {һе 
Education to-day is regarded and used as а powerful MK S. 
development of democratic consciousness among the people. i TT 
there is no guarantee as to whether or not this powerful instru MEC 
necessarily help to maintain peace in the warring world or in ш min NU 
struggling men and women, The Upanishads regard education аза Н cyan 
means of self-realization and salvation, In the prophetic words GR s ШО 
Vivekananda who sowed the seeds of the Upanishadic spiritualism 10 hA 
West, * Education is the manifestation of the perfection already in man - 


: т 7 e clearly, 
through proper education that man can know himself or to put it mor 
all education is useless if it does 


: hus to 
not lead man to know himself and th 
gain peace. 


ion 
The Upanishads are the manifestation and the expression of dg р ш 
which the ancient sages had reached after long penance and meditation. ee 
seers searched within for this perfection and thus passed from prayer to P 
Sophy, from hymnology to reflection and from God to soul. 


7 f ntem- 
The Upanishads are the highest and the noblest expression of the co! 
plative thought of India, 


z 3 in valky? 
names of renowned sages like Aruni, Rae 
others, are always associated with Upan 
philosophy. E 

What a great sacrifice ont 


humble they were! The mode 
such silent and selfless work 


‘chads for 
ñ fact a Very great Message of the Upanisha 
the modern educators and education in general, 
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We need not enter into the controversy regarding the date and the number 
of the Upanishads as it is not the object of this article. Yet, however, it is 
Necessary to note that only the principal Upanishads such as the Bruad- 
üranyaka, Chandogya, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Isa, Kena, Katha, Рга$па, Mundaka, 
Mandikya and Svetásvatara are mainly referred to in the present article. 


This leads us to the educational meaning of the word ‘Upanishad’. The 
word is derived from Upa ( near ), ni (down) and sad (to sit) 1.e. sitting down 
Near, Groups of pupils sat down near the teacher to hear from him the secret 
doctrines. According to Dr. R. К. Mukerji, “ They (the Upanishads) represent 
the results of the researches of advanced scholars with whom the pursuit of 


truth, the quest of the Atman, superseded all other pursuits and quests and who 
and compare the results of their independent 


hankarücharya, the word also implies that 
he knowledge which the disciple receives 


frequently met together to discuss 
investigations .3 According to Sri S 
the bondage of ignorance is cut by t 
from the preceptor or the Guru. 
The concept of knowledge 

The very foundation of the Upanishadic thought consists of the concept of 
knowledge and wisdom. The analysis of Vidya and Avidya in the Téa Upanishad 
1s very interesting and illuminating. “ Into blind darkness enter those who 
Worship ignorance and those who delight in knowledge enter into still greater 
darkness as it were. ”* declares the Upanishad. 

If the aim of modern education in Iudia is knowledge it perhaps means 
Only information. We, however, cannot be wise without some basic knowledge 
though we may easily acquire knowledge and remain devoid of wisdom. We 
May be the knowers of texts ( Mantravi) and not the knowers of self ( Atmavi). 
No amount of factual information according to Plato would make ordinary men 


€ducated or virtuous unless something awakens in them an innate ability to live 
The plight of modern education can be very well described 
s of T. S. Elliot: 

ave lost in information ? 

lost in Knowledge ? 


the life of the soul. 
їп the following poetic word 
Where is the knowledge we h 
Where is the wisdom we have 
The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries 
Bring us farther from God and nearer to the dust., 
ed with two major problems. One of them refers to 
tations in life while the other to the inner 
f the Real. Nachiketa, a young boy, was 
h, with all sorts of pleasant attractions and 
d the mystery of death. He said to 


Our life is confront 
the pleasant attractions and temp 
'Eoodness and deeper realization с 
tempted by Yama, the god of Deat 
yet the boy chose to know the secret an 


Mukerji В. K.: Ancient Indian Education. PP- 135-136. 


* Та Up.—9- E 
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В i] 
the vigour of а 
Yama, “Transient (are these) and they wear out, O eee ira LEN 
b oW of men. АП life (a full life), moreover, is br 
‘chariots, thine be dance and song." 5 


; ink of these higher 
Do we teach and develop our boys and girls fe UA not only 
inlife? Do we tell them to choose the good M: Ер, 
үш ор s? Do we, like Yama, tell them that “ Differe poses bind a 
Au RM ME is the pleasant and these two pe UNE er 
pis " ; and that “ Of these two, it is well for um D takes ý 
; ils of his aim " ? Ap 
but „оо ун the Upanishads have clearly pasan 
а: of great value for developing a philosophy VAS Bae it refers to 
discussed by them does not refer to a particular group ор СОИ useful for 
“man’ as a whole. For, what use is knowledge if it does no CLEA yet 
the inner development of Man? Man is known by the form i suffering a great 
he is beyond and behind these two, Indian education pod e which it is 
deal perhaps because of this lack of a clear concept of а task for 
aiming to give to her sons and daughters. In fact, it is not a 


the 
das and 
India which has to her credit the heritage preserved through the Ve 
Upanishads, 


Teacher-pupil relationship 
Coming to the teacher- 
it is that the Upanishadic te 
grity and self-realization, 
through the text-books to t 
tion to tiem. The teache 
attaining the highest aim. 
Prayer sung by the teacher a 


5 act and 
Pupil relationship, we notice one МЫР. У, ud 
achers were men of strong character, ms formation 
Theirs was not the job only to pee m ЫЕ 
he pupils but to transmit their own vision Em s 
TS and the pupils worked together in har swine 
We read in the l'aittirlya Upanishad the 
nd the pupils together : p, May our 
“May He protect us both, May He be pleased with us both. 


Aum, 
m us. 

Study make us illumined. May there be no dislike between 

peace, peace, peace |7 


The teacher-p 
the modesty of th 
Particular Subject, 


upil relation was base 
е pupil. 
We read 


d 
d oa the humility of the Se 
The teacher frankly admitted if he did not k seek” 
in the Pra$na Upanishad how some NUM fue 
шап approached the revered Pippalüda with d terity 
them that seer said, ‘live with me another year whaa 


W, 
i if we kno 
Then ask questions according to your desire and if w 

you all that, *»& 


„т 
PEEN S TRE 
* Katha Up, I. 1.26, 
° Ibid. I. 2.1, 


* Taittiriya Up. І, з.д, 
® Praśna UP, Іл, 


chastity and faith, 
we shall indeed, tel] 
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: The problem of student indiscipline is a much discussed problem today. 
The solution of this burning problem entirely depends upon the type of relation 
that exists between our teachers and pupils. The personality of the teacher 
must be so powerful as to exert moral influence upon his pupils. 

Methods of teaching 

Our teacher education today is dominated by the various techniques of 
teaching and yet if we honestly evaluate our own work, we will be completely 
disillusioned by the lack of knowledge, integrity and character on the part of 
our pupils. Why should it be so, in spite of the most modern methods and 
techniques along with the audio-visual aids? 

The Upanishads clearly show that the teacher and the pupil must have a 
desire to teach and to learn and both must have a common aim to achieve. 
We have today many methods of teaching but very few of learning. According 
to Swami Vivekananda “ There is only one method by which to attain knowledge, 
that which is called concentration. The very essence of education is concentra- 
tion of mind, From the lowest man to the highest Yogi, all have to use the 


same method to attain knowledge." ? 

id not believe in imposing knowledge upon 
atched their pupils patiently and prayed for 
them to develop the power of concentration and a thirst for the sacred knowl- 
edge. The great Upanishadic teachers were not selfish їп locking up the doors 
9f wisdom against their pupils but were on the contrary impatient to part with 
it as soon as possible. The knowledge of the Atman or Brahman, they thought, 


Was the property and privilege of all and not of the few. 


'The Upanishadic aim of education required deeper and difficult types of 
methods such as Tapas or penance, Brahmacharya and Dama or self-control. 
A disciple desiring to rise higher in the development of transcendental knowledge 

© 


had to pass through these ordeals. 


The Upanishadic teachers d 
their pupils. They waited and w 


ve, many other methods such as Yoga, 
Manana ( reflecting ), Nididhyasa ( Meditation ), я 
described as the Enigmatic, the Etymological, the 
d other methods were also used. 


Besides the methods mentioned abo 


Shrawana (hearing), 
(Narration) and what can be 


Mythical, the Dialectic, the Synthetic ап 


The mind of the learner was regarded more important e DE jn 4 
the teacher. Inspite of the introduction of the Activity Me 


Elementary Basic education, We have not yet paid due urne QE 
€ducational potentiality. All education is ultimately ЕЕ * rid 
Tent of the personality of the child and hence all methods of te & 


P. 9. 


? Vivekananda Swami—Education, 
R3 


б 
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fcr . ee. б Sri J. 
learning must centre round his activity—physical mental and spiritual 
Krishnamurti describes this point in these words: i А 1 

“The present day education is a complete failure because it has в. 
emphasised techniques. .In over-emphasising technique we d СЕ 
orden . The exclusive cultivation of technique has produced S i Es 
do they understand the total process of life? Сап any spenni хр 
lencelife as a whole? Only when he ceases to be a specialist. 

Psychology 


The Upanishads have a message for the modern science E M 
Modern education is dominated by: psychology more than spirituality. i 
has come to be studied psychologically more than ethically and MAT. 
Mind is regarded as the basis of study about man rather than the SOM ^i 
the Upanishads held high in their approach. They looked upon mind on у d 
а finer body, The seers believed that the mind is manufactured out of и! я 
we eat. “Food when eaten” says the Upanishad, becomes threefold ts у, 
coarsest portion becomes the faeces ; its middle ( portion ) flesh and its "n 5 
(portion) mind”. Again it says, “ Thus, my dear, mind consists of 1000, 
breath consists of water and Speech consists of heat ”.12 


All the Upanishadic Psychology was based upon the fundamental atl 
tion that man in reality is the soul and not only the mind and the body. oh 
us, therefore, in the light of the study of the Upanishads, change our approa 
to the psychological study of education and turn it into a deeper understanding 


+ H i d 
of the inner consciousness of human personality. Let us not stop with the stu y 
of mind and human be 


1 Е us 
haviour so long as it is psychically conditioned but bi Pi 
delve into the soul of the child so as to bring home to him the fountain o 
inspiration, 
Moral Education 
j The foundations of ethical and moral education in the Upanishads e 
prised character-building, truth-speaking, respect for the elders and ооа / 
Ате we not today much Concerned over the problem of the development А 
pd of our students? Are not the wise few seriously thinking and evê 
Planning to introduce moral or even religi KART hools an 
t r sc 
colleges? eligious education in ou 
i 1 
1 hs: famous convocation address in the Taittiriya Upanishad shows gre 
e CHierence between the advice iven t т in those дау: 
The address reads аз сен 8 0 our pupils today and 


10 Krishnamurti Te: 
11 Chandogya Up. VI, 
1 quia, VI. 5-4. 


Education and the Significance of Life, Р. 18, 
5-1, 
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“Having taught the Veda, the teacher instructs the pupils: Speak the 
truth. Practise virtue. Let there be no neglect of your daily study 
(of the Veda). Having brought to the teacher the wealth that is 
pleasing (to him), do not cut off the thread of the off-spring. Let 
there be no neglect of truth. Let there be no neglect of welfare. Let 
there be no neglect of prosperity. Let there be no neglect of study 
and teaching. Let there be no neglect of the duties to gods and the 


fathers ” 1%, 

And today the greatest problem of our education has come to be the lapse 
of morality on the part of its participants, The students, enamoured of and 
dazzled by the scientific progress and its immediate pleasant effects, have lost 
faith in God and what is worse in moral behaviour. But what is still worse is 
tbat our young generation has become so weak-minded that they are unable to 
face the problems of life. 

Strength 

Strength—moral and mental strength—is the greatest message of the 
Upanishads for our educational world. What we notice all over is weakness— 
Physical, mentaland moral. What India needs today is strong men and women ; 
and where will she get them.if not from amongst the young boys and girls 
taking education in our schools and colleges ? 
assuredly is greater than understanding " declares the 
indeed, causes hundred men of understanding 
sarising man. If he rises he 


“ Strength, 
Upanishad. “One strong man, 


to tremble. When he becomes strong he become 1 
Serves ( wise people ). If he serves he draws near ( by becoming attached as a 


Pupil). By drawing near, he becomes a thinker, becomes a perceiver, becomes 
а doer, bacomes an understander...-- . Meditate on strength ".!* 

The fundamental teaching of the Upanishads is centred round only one 
Vital experience and it is that ‘Man’ is primarily the ‘ self ог, dus р soul ' and 
not the body ог mind. And “ This self ” says the Upanishad “ is not gained by 
Ten of weak spirit, nor by the careless, nor by those practising improper 
austerities but wise men who strive with vigour, attention and propriety attain 
Union with Brahman ".!5 
h comes through the realization of the soul because it 
leads man from attachment to non-attachment and from cowardice to courage. 
Weakness comes through attachment and through the utter ignorance of the 
divine potentiality of the soul. Unfortunately today we came across such strong 
men and women very rarely because most of them are led away by the pleasant 


The real strengt 


1 Taittiriya Up. I. 11-1 
м Chandogya Up. VII‘8-1. 
*5 Mundaka Up. IIL. 2-4 
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and comfortable life around them. The Upanishad compares these two types а 
people thus: “ Two birds bound one to another in friendship, perch on the se 


same tree. One of them eats the fruits of the tree with relish while the other 
looks on without eating, ê 


Conclusion 


The educational message of the Upanishads, therefore, can be summar ized 
in one word and that is ‘Strength’. It will be in the fitness of things 5 
elaborate this message in the prophetic words of Swami Vivekananda oio т 
gained and given strength through his realization and assimilation of the spiritua 
philosophy of the Upanishads. He says: 

" There are thousands to weaken us and of stories we have had enough. 
Therefore, my friends, as one of your blood, as one that lives and alls 
with you, let me tell you that we want strength, strength every time 
Strength. And the Upanishads are the great mine of strength. There- 
in lies strength enough to invigorate the whole world. The whole 


world can be vivified, made Strong, energised through them. They 


will call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable and the 
down-trodden of all Taces, 


all creeds and all sects to stand on oF 
feet and be free, Freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom an 
spiritual freedom are the watchwords of the Upanishds ". 


^ Мшујака Up, IIL. тл, и у JOKE EET 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION—A PSYCHOLOGICAL ISSUE 
N. MUKERJEE 


The problem of national integration, of considering oneself Indian first, is 
no longer confined to politics, neither is it one of the sociological or academic 
issue. It is a deciding issue, a psychological issue. However distinction 
between a preacher and a teacher is that one of them can afford to make up 
With fancy when facts are below premium. To expect an unsophisticated 
Citizen to regard himself as an Indian first and a member of a community to 
Which he may belong—Gujarati or Marathi, Tamil or Telegu—afterwards is to 
give credence to fancy over facts. By repeating a shibboleth oftener I am 
afraid there is little likelihood of a psychological improbability turning into a 
political possibility. To avoid being misunderstood let me hasten to add that 
national integration (emotional integration is a more fashionable expression) 
is not psychological improbability but it could be pushed into a remote possibi- 
lity if it were looked upon as a pasture of politicians. 


To start with, and let us not start with any a priori hypothesis, we may 
first look into the term Indian. As it is well-known the concept of an object 
Erows along with our experience. To an average person with little education 
and inhabiting the tropics the concept of aurora borealis or perpetual snow will 
Iemain vague and mysterious concepts. So far about the concepts of 


Concrete objects. 

More difficult it is to conceptualize a class or a category or ideas. The 
Word furniture may grow in meaning to an unsophisticated villager provided 
he has had access to the different types of objects which can be located under 
this category. With the actual cognizance of these objects there grows a sort of 
menta] abstraction of their shapes, forms, varying hues, etc. leading to a mental 
approximation which is labelled as furniture. 

For the growth of any conception the two essential prerequisites are: 
direct or indirect experience of the objects and secondly, me intellectual 
ability to comprehend and draw an abstraction of the yet experience. An 
Average Indian villager cannot comprehend the words ski or volcanic creater, 
because of his unacquaintance with the objects and their contextual реш 
hor can an inherently dull child, a feeble minded, can develop the notion i the 
Expression furniture, cattle, or foliage. For our present purpose we ш ignore 
the latter class of disability, the factor of experience here is of greater significance. 
lass Gujarati or Bengali begins to take shape in 


concept of the c : 
Nowi ое SH t infancy and continues to develop 


Our mind right from the days of innocen 
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E is life in a 
throughout our life. To a shy Bihari villager residing all а. a 
remote village in Champaran and having never come across n MEE n 
any other fashion than he is accustomed to, and following E ган 
observing codes and mores that his community has цаа! down "wav. 
expected appearance of a Keralese village belle clad in her na UNIT, ors 
arouse suspicion to say the least. If however for some reason lom 
Bihari citizen were uprooted from his native soil and сас ЖЕ ы 
the novelty in his eyes will wear out in time and he may gradual y в habitat or 
self to accept the dichotomy in living. However, by shifting one T. 
coming across different peoples a Bihari, a Panjabi or a Sindhi bsc xs 
sarily change his notion about others; the only difference that den S 
about is that a certain amount of toleration may grow in Шш Bn iiv: dio eee 
hostility against the unknown may not arise as readily. Historica у, iut 
called Marwaris have been known to be the best migrators; in Benga uns 
during the days of the muslim rulers they were precursors to the тойегп no 
ing houses. In Murshidabad, for instance, and later in Calcutta, quitels Ms 
these families have adopted Bengali manners and customs etc, Likewise, ae ie 
Malayalis I understand have accepted the Tamilian ways of living. Wh me 
worth noticing here is that these people have adopted a cultural pattern 80 ted 
what different from their own. They have shed one stereotype and accep 


itizen 
another. But none thereby became an Indian, Thus, it appears that a €! i 
will inevitably have to belong either to one co 


attain the moksha of Indianhood. Yet, the wor 
The word Indian came int 


mmunity of another and can 
d has come into existence. j 
Eas 
1 9 vogue during the halcyon days of ma Г. 
India Оотрапу, They used the word Indian as an adjective and not a nou 2 
this they found easy to come, In their eyes a Maratha or a. Rajput soldier 


n n H i lieg 
not significantly differ from a Muslim or Panjabi, all were aliens in 2n Жо 
land.* Nevertheless, the subcontinent remained a massive arena confining W 
in its boundary a medley of con 


: flicting cultures and warring communities. мау 
Concept of Indian, аз а noun, gradually grew out of the spreading of the r2! the 
lines and fostering of the English language and a unified code and law upo” 
then peoples inhabiting this su 


beontinent, he 
ч th 
Thanks to the severe colonia] exploitation that later followed none of 5 
Communities Was spread of the Pinch and they came closer together- TEE of 
A a 
E ; to bind the people than Sufference, fear and pain, Enos 
P Sine It was this mechanism which the Nazis had used to strengthen M 
positions, the Muslim League rose at the crest of the wave of popularity w E 
the slogan Islam-in-danger, and no political Party may afford to ignore 
* Bernier, t 


he French travel ег, even after residing in In, lindus ) OF 
f ing in Indostan for M 
freely Moving about across the country Classified the Indiens as Ge 
( Muslim 8). ( 


an 
og 


——~ = 
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Powerful though subtle psychological mechanism. Anyway, with the colonial 
€xploitation growing stringent and coupled with the consciousness arising out 
of the contact with the western countries sectarianism fell into abeyance, for 
the time being. The post-1947 period saw the link that had kept the various 
communities bound together straining in its strands. This was bound to come. 

There is no single or even broad-based set of codes or mores, habits and 
manners, faith and religion that can be labelled Indian. No such abstraction is 
Possible to distinguish the Indian ethnically, sociologically or psychologically 
from the people of Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal or Bhutan. The only unassailable 
criterion to define an Indian is the legal criterion—an Indian is the person who 
15 governed by the laws laid down by the Indian Constitution. Under these circum- 
stances to expect a person to accept himself as Indian first is to offer a negative 
approach to the problem of dichotomy. 

Yet, the problem remains. We cannot afford to lose what we have gained 
With blood, sweat and sacrifice. Anyone who may like to see history repeated, 
Only to re-unify India, should be committed not to imprisonment but to the 
Care of a psychiatrist. Does it mean that we are heading for Balkanisation ? 
It is not necessary to take such a pessimistic outlook. A group of communities 
differing in language and customs can certainly live harmoniously under the 
Same banner. The English, the Scotch and the Welsh in England are not shy 
of being known as such. Discerning eyes may notice there the undercurrent of 
the distinctive features among these people even thougk they have lived together 
for centuries. However, the British is a monolithic society standing firm on the 
rocks of its laws. The people in Soviet Russia are known as Soviet peoples and 
not Russians; the slit eyed Mongol and a smart Moscovite bear as much of living 
and in language as are Malayalese and Assamese. The unity that emerges 
from this diversity stands embedded in the steel frame of constitutional equality. 
On the other hand, we see a contrasting picture emerging іп the U.S.A. It is 
Commonly believed that once an Irish or an Indian accepts citizenship of the 
U.S.A. he is offered the same status as the old Bostonian, Were the picture as 
rosy as that, the Americans of Japanese origin living on the Pacific Coast would 
Not have been removed after the Pearl Harbour to two-hundred inside the coast.* 


We may now recount the facts before us. Firstly, streotypy is an integral 
Part of human personality and to expect а person to divest himself of the Basie 
characteristics without offering him any positive alternative is an absurd proposi- 
Чоп, Secondly, there is no other single issue barring one to delineate what has 
Come to be known as InpraN, the expression has to be accepted on the lines of 
mmittee, made a flat statement that 


It makes no difference whether he is 
^^ (Time, 11-8-61). The 


* General Dewitt, appearing before a Senate Со: 
Seemed to reflect majority sentiment: “ A Jap's a Jap. 
An American citizen or not. I don't want any of them here 


Onstitution thus was amended without an amendment, 
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operational nomenclature. The exception here is the legal concept extending 
behind the word Indian. Thirdly, a nation (relying once more on the legal 
concept) has nothing to fear from its heterogenous constituent population pro- 
vided the framework that retains thern together is strong enough. Fourthly, 
the social codes and mores, language and religion—the attributes of a comm- 
unity—cannot be expected to be abruptly discarded or even altered. 


A more positive approach to my mind would be to make the people realize 
that there are others besides themselves—other Indians—who have as much 
right to live and exist in this country. Psychologically examining the methods 
adopted in unification I find these rather inverted. I for one cannot under- 
stand why I should not consider myself a Bengali first. After all my people 
have contributed their due share in varied fields to raise the prestige of the land 
that we live in and love, the laws that govern us and which we have enacted for 
all besides the people of my own community. And looking beyond 1 cannot see 
any community in this country which has failed to contribute its share in its 
own way. Giving emphasis on this aspect will be a more positive and dynamic 
approach, a psychologically sound principle. I should hasten to add that the 
natural corollary to this assumption is that members of other faiths, religious 
beliefs, and social groups adhering to varying social codes and customs and 
speaking different languages must be given equal facilities and opportunities [9 
live and exist. Do the citizens feel satisfied in these directions? It is OP this 


issue and this issue alone th i 
: ere rests th i t l 
А rm e solution to the problem of пай 


^ - 


'Strated, still too early fo 


‘tion that is taking place- 


EVALUATION AND TESTING IN TEACHING MODERN 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
EsrHER M. EATON 


Measurement of a student's progress in a modern foreign language can be 


made through a judicious blend of evaluation and testing. Evaluation, which 


rude ee Dae no pedi i c 
the teacher's NN and и of TETE T : үк E Nd ea 
Measurement of a student’s accumulated cm del ‘i Wer Е и 
сап еуег Ъе E rao Se ante 
ORUM these days of transition from one kind of language teaching to another, 
р ате re-examining their methods of evaluation and testing. Now, because 
аге пова sequence of modern language study in increasing gripe "OE 
i y schools, teachers at last are finding time to give more than lip-service 
to the long-professed goals of modern language teaching—to teach students to 
NIME a language when they hear it, to speak, read, and write it and to 
ielp them acquire insight into the culture of the people who speak that language. 

Е Of the four language skills, only two—reading and writing—had received 
Widespread emphasis until the last decade. These two skills, therefore, are the 
only ones for which testing has been developed to any extent; and only for 
Teading has testing been refined to anything like a satisfactory point. Now, 
however, the emphasis is changing. Those who have given serious study to the 
Nature of language and language learning agree that, although no one language 
skill is more important than any other, children learn more easily to read and 
to write after they have been trained to listen and to speak. And the schools 
are changing their language programs and methods to take advantage of this 
natural and essential sequence jn the acquisition of language skills. 

The period of transition is not an easy one. It is still too early for the 
full import of the new emphasis and methods to have been conclusively demon- 
r adequate student achievement and proficiency tests to 

The schools hope that the same public which long has 
g too few languages to too few students and not teach- 
be patient while language horizons are being 
be helpful by recognizing the need for time and 
hrough the teachers, the transi- 
at many teachers and students 
п а few isolated 


have been widely used. 
criticized them for teachin 
ing them effectively wil now 
extended, Administrators cap 
by explaining to the public, either directly or t 
In the meanwhile, a gre 
are reaching goals not even dreamed of in earlier days except i 


R4 
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i i i schools 
schools. It is these few schools that laid the foundation on Med э 
today are building as they strive to improve their foreign wu 
and, with the aid of linguists, revise their techniques of language teac! . 


: = 
To understand evaluation and testing in this new setting, RT PAM 
stand the change that is taking place. Heretofore teachers of ч w 
first stages of language learning usually stressed the TEN eae 
bulary and the ability to parrot isolated verb forms and grammatic ne E 
students, striving to master the difficult art of translation, were force ES. 
two cultures. Today, in a constantly increasing number of EMI ? 
are emphasizing instead the basic structural patterns of a RU n 
limited vocabulary range, working to give their students such con 
patterns that they can use them automatically. 


The basic structural patterns are being taught through interesting re a 
situations presented orally in dialogue that has been carefully structured Most 
tain the grammatical patterns in common use. The teacher employs go 
varied aural-oral drill; the student through much repetition gradually 5 


ing of 
automatic control of the speeeh units and is thus encouraged by a feeling 
accomplishment. 


The student progresses through successive conversations so contrived ah 
he is impelled to use again and again the structural items he has learned eat E. 
Gradually, as he grows more sure in his knowledge of basic structural usag А 
which is similar to the knowledge he had of his own language when he e 
school and began formal study, he becomes ready to embroider the basic pattern 
with more words, more complex sentences and imaginative ideas. 

The function of the teacher durin 
Sequence of the student's learnin 
will make him feel at home in th 


he 
g this process is not only to cone e 
g but also to establish with him a rapport W. he 
is new sound system. From the first day 


The teacher will use tes 
what he does not k 


ing of both his performance and his progress, An оаа сааса! : 
to the teacher for testing both &roups and individuals is the electronic В 
available today for listening and recording. With language laboratory facilitie 
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the teacher can monitor this testing from a master control either with or without 
the knowledge of the student. 


From this audio-lingual type of preparation the transition to reading 
presents problems both in testing and in teaching that are different from those 
Which are met when reading is taught by traditional methods. For example, 
the student no longer arrives at reading French with the knowledge that, by 
rule, every time he sees vous the verb ending is-ez. Rather he arrives with the 
ability to use correctly and automatically many words ending in the same sound 
as -ez without being aware of the fact that they are spelled differently for 
grammatical reasons. He is able, for example, to use the infinitive, ending in 
-er, the past participle ending in -é, and the first person singular of the present 
tense of “to have,” ai. Therefore the teacher now is confronted with the task 
of teaching the student to associate each spelling with its proper contextual and 


structural use. 


In an effort to disco 
ing and speaking into reading and writin 
various techniques and are searching professio 
suggestions. Writings have only begun to appear on the subject, but as teachers, 
consultants, and researchers report on their experiences and findings, the 


literature will grow. 

As for the testing of a student's reading skill, teachers already have recourse 
f tests that show his perception as well as his comprehension. 
teaching and testing, however, translation 
device except occasionally for students at 
After all, it does seem unjustifiable that 
o a question or statement in a foreign 
lar to examine the question and make 


ver effective ways of leading their students from listen- 
g, teachers are experimenting with 
nalliterature for information and 


to a number o 
Under the new theories of language 


is generally frowned upon in a testing 
advance stages of language learning. 
a student, when asked to react verbally t 
language, must first step into the vernacu 
the response. 
Writing, 
Content, is the most difficult of th 


which in its broad sense includes structural form as well as 
e skills to acquire. It is likewise one that 
has not been well tested, in part because of the traditional belief that it must 
be tested through translation. Other ways of testing have been devised, how- 
ever, and are receiving increasing approval. One of these © used in a sample 
question in the new foreign language Regents examination in New York State, 
an examination which will be given for the first time in June 1962 but only to 
students who have had 3 years of study or its equivalent. The questian directs 
the student to rewrite two centences— You will see him and He arrived—as a 
Single sentence, connecting them with as 500% as ane making all necessary 
Omissions and structural changes. If the student is competent, he will write 


You will see him as soon as he arrives. 
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7 I te 
Translation has in fact completely disappeared fron the New M 
Regents examination, For decades it devoted questions "M: SP n 
translation, either to or from English. Not long аво it P Ro 
points, but now even those are gone. The new examination will te STEM 
comprehension, written responses to oral questions, NAE Ni seen 
knowledge of culture, control of formal тиште (of which the Е р 
in the foregoing paragraph is an example and guided composition ). 


р inis- 

Ina letter sent with sample copies of the examination to am 

trators, foreign language teachers, and guidance counselors, the on iral 

control a major objective of instruction. It pointed out that sin аю 

feasible in a State examination to obtain from a сеш еа tar that the 

speaking ability, the school at the local level gne У 3 » "e 
candidate has this ability. The letter therefore directed panona s id 
the examination to students who have demonstrated the required oral skill. 


: $ 

In working toward the fifth goal of language teaching—helping SH 

to understand the culture of the people whose language they are S 
teachers are becoming more and more aware of the intimate relationship К Ps 
culture and language, In this they are supported by the anthropologist, wh‘ 


- ; »haviour 
has established the idea that culture is “the total belief and be 
patterns of a language community, ” 1 


means by which a student can come to u 
of what lies behind the amenities, tradit 
people ; in short, to know wh 
as they do, 


They see language itself as one of the 
nderstand a culture; to get some m 
ions, customs, taboos, and mores of f 
y people within a culture think, act, and reac 


is larger 
The teacher for whom knowledge of the culture has taken on this larg 


meaning—larger, that is, than а fund of information about a country— tries 
to acquaint his students with “ belief and behavior patterns ” as he ad 
а cultural island in his classroom, Moreover, through the language, he con 
tinues to show them culture as it is reflected in the artistic and literary efforts 
and accomplishments of the People. Just as he does for each of the four skills 
he constantly measures hi evaluating the progress of his students; 


and when, from time to Пе tests them, he asks for information in 4 
Situational or linguistic co 


S Success by 
time, 
ntent, ` 

At all levels of instruction teachers should test only what their students 
have been taught and h Y Practiced. There are many test devices 


Al rn а as 
ust be used disctiminately inasmuch 


ave thorough] 
Tns,? they m 
Quoted by Nelson Brooks, Language and Language Learning, New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, and World, 1961, p. 20, 

1 Brooks, ch. 12, 
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different skills require different tests. The following are examples of types of 
tests suited to each of the skills: 


Tests requiring discrimination among sounds, 
ll as tests of the student's 
ch stimuli as multiple- 


Listening comprehension : 
completion of utterances, and action responses, as we 
comprehension of a passage, in which he responds to su 
Choice questions. 

Speaking : 
Voice ; and tests requiring him to ma 
stimuli, to read orally, to participate in direct 
composition. 

Reading: Tests on 
true-false and multiple-choice, 
beginning level to those of infe 
sted without any reference to English): Tests of 
and idiom: tests requiring the student to mani- 
times called guided writing; and com- 


The “echo test," in which the student mimics a taped 
ke verbal responses to verbal or nonverbal 
ed dialog, or to create an oral 


passages read, which may include such questions as 
and questions ranging from those of fact at the 
rence at the most advanced. 


Writing: (usually te 
Structure, form, vocabulary, 
pulate structure, t.e., to do what is some 
position, both guided and free. 

And for understanding of the cu 
language and culture are virtually inseparable, 
not lost—in the tests of the four language skills. 

All of the classroom testing described so far may be called achievement 
testing—as may a great many of the instruments now in use for the national 
testing of groups, such as the tests of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
So far, however, most of the national achievement tests have been confined to 
reading and writing. А test of listening comprehension has been added to the 
CEEB series, for the schools to use on a voluntary basis; but as yet no testing 
eded in overcoming the technical difficulties of administering 
This is not to say that they will not be able to do so in the 
eloping speaking tests is universal, one which 


Шиг, since in the anthropological sense 
the tests are incorporated—but 


agency has succe 
a speaking test. 

near future, The problem of dev 
teachers of English are also striving to solve. 


Another important type of testing is for proficiency. In contrast to class- 


d achievement tests, which measure à student's command of 
{ his program of study, proficiency tests 
competence in the language skills. While proficiency 
types of questions and items that achievement tests 


do they do not limit themselves to any body or set of materials to id. jd 
candidates will have had equal access. To my knowledge no Niue i 
proficiency tests for secondary school students are ay lale) pe 5s m 
Written in the light of the new goals for language teaching. Pims eps as pro- 


room or standar 
Subject matter thathas been part о 
Simply measure а person's 
tests may include the same 
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imilar tests. 
duced a French speaking test; Sapon and others have worked Tut ur a 
The Modern Language Association, in a project directed ee NEUE oe 
Yale University, is in the process of standardizing EM P EE 
which will undoubtedly be the first to test competence in al PRU вее 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing. These are scheduled P 


Е ing Service, 
1963 by the Co-operative Test Division of the Educational Testing 
Princeton, N. J. 


lan, 
These tests will be available for two levels, ш Егепсһ, и 
Russian, and Spanish. The first-level tests will be suitable for ded ү a 
early high school students after they have had from Ito3 ees EN 
the second-level, for advanced Secondary school or early college m 
Norms, which are being set up on the basis of two pretests made a ye Ju 
will be stated for various combinations of grade levels and YEAS of E ne 
and should provide teachers with a basis on which to determine the pla. 
of students who come from a variety of schools and programs. 


As many have suggested, these tests could have still other Uses. pur 
example, the first-level tests could be useful to junior and senior high M 
teachers seeking to articulate their programs, in that they would E noe 
teachers some notion of the proficiency expected of students at the junior at 
school level and therefore serve as guides in the planning or revising of bo 


hen 
elementary and secondary school programs. And the second-level tests, W 
used to show the Proficiency of students in the 


language sequence, could help a school in th 
could also be used as college freshman placeme 


most advanced years of a school’s 
e evaluating of its program; they 
nt tests, a 

Obviously the changes taking place in the teaching of modern ee 
languages in the elementary and secondary schools will require some et, 
in the teaching of languages in colleges, including a shift to the exclusive, о 
nearly exclusive, use of the foreign language as the medium of DS d 
Some teacher education institution institutions and liberal arts colleges wit 

teacher-education programs have already been challenged to revise their pro- 
grams have already been challenged to revise their programs so that new teachers 


going into secondary school classroom will not have to undergo immediate 
Tetraining, 


Other teacher-e, 


H H . t 1 1 isi ns 
Ө М ducation Institutions that wish to make similar revislo 
in their curriculums ill 


wi 


; 70 Fifth Avenue, New ME 
York University, director 4 
asure proficiency of the kin 


И, N.Y.). According to 


the project, these test have been devised to me 
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wated in teachers in the next decade and have therefore been intentionally 
“ pitched” high as a suggestion to teachers of what the optium might be. 
They measure listening comprehension, speaking, reading, writing, knowledge of 
applied linguistics and of culture, and professional preparation aimed at 
measuring the candidate's control of methods which will produce language 
competence in his future students. 

Other potential uses of these tests have been pointed out by the authors: 
(1) To furnish the individual teacher with a profile of his own proficiency, 
(2) to provide State departments of education with a guide for revising their 
for foreign language teachers, or at least with a 
ements, (3) to provide a basis for certifying can- 
didates, either American or foreign born, who, though they are proficient in the 
foreign language, have not fulfilled all the formal course requirements (in Janu- 
ary this year Pennsylvania became the first State to use these tests for this 
Purpose ), (4) to encourage people, in their thinking about language ails and 
professional preparation, to consider proficiency as а better qualification than а 
Certain number of courses completed and credits earned, ( 5) to усеп master s 
and doctoral candidates, and (6) to provide standards for the teaching profession. 

The measurement of foreign language achievement and proficiency will 
always challenge the language teaching profession. But the protession is not 
daunted: teachers, language testing experts, and other specialists 216 doing а 
great deal of clear thinking on the subject ; they are having uS ideas and 
subjecting them to research ; they are judging the results у Los 
15 encouragement in the fact that the profession 15 showing much enterprise an 


is keeping an open mind. 


certification requirements 
Supplement to their requir 
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The Country 


: ituated 
Formerly called the Low Countries, the Netherlands, is EE 
below the sea level. The water has been, both a friend and a foe. BE 
became closely acquainted with the sea and flourished as 89 ds Ads orem 
away harbours. Since ages, the people have struggled against a RUE 
seas. Dykes have been built to prevent the sea and ТЕРА s NES. 
occupied by the lakes, rivers and seas have been reclaimed by A M i 
water, the greatest engineering work so far being the reclaiming © a 
the Zuider Zee. The people have to keep a watchful eye ge Water con M 
through dunes and dykes, windmills and powerful pumping stations. а 
heroic have the Dutch been in their struggle for political freedom. 1n ові 
century the tyrannical гше of Spain was resisted for eighty years, Ше E 
having finally succeeded under the leadersltip of the Prince of Orange in 6 үт 
liberation. Though during the past three centuries the Netherlands is 
‘occupied—once during the French Revolution and again in 1940 by ‘oye 
Germans—the Dutch finally won their freedom in 1945 which they still ees 
The Dutch also enjoy religious freedom, the Roman Catholic and Protestant $ i 
prospering side by side. The population of the country is 850 per square п T 
which is rapidly growing since war. There is a great industrial growth, Pat 
cularly in the textiles, chemicals, electro-chemical goods, leather, paper aan 
glassware. The government is doing everything to promote industrializati 


j 1 ; ile 
and technical education. Amsterdam, a world famous port, is the capital yh 
the seat of the government is in the Hague. 


Administrative Machinery 


The Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences.—The Ministry of Education, 
Arts and Sciences is res 


ponsible for the education in the Netherlands, since 1918, 
being assisted by one ог more State Secretaries ard the Secretary General, ur 
latter being in charge of the administration of the Ministry. Under Ur 
Minister there are two Directors-General, one dealing with education and the 
other with the Arts and External Cultural Relations; an Inspector-General of 
Education ; three Counsellors in general service; the Heads of various depart- 
ments, sub-departments апа bureaus and the requisite civil servants of other 
grades. The various branches of education are dealt with by four maj? 
departments and one independent Sub-department, The Department of Pre- 
paratory Higher and Secondary Education deals with the grammar, moder? 
grammar, lyceum, Secondary and commercial day and evening schools, The 
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Technical and Vocational Education Department deals with all forms of tech- 
nical and vocational education and training. The Primary Education Depart- 
ment deals with the advanced primary, complementary and specialised primary 
education and training of teachers. 1t also looks after the infants' education 
and the execution of the Compulsory Education Act. The main departmental 
organisation is completed by the Social Pedagogical Education sub-department. 
ns аге supplemented by smaller departments. 
Covering youth education and people's development, physical education and 
Sports, arts, archeology and nature protection, radio television and the press, 
external relations, finance and adult, accountancy, research and documentation, 
state study grants, legislation and jurisdicial affairs, administration and the 
minister’s cabinet. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is in charge of 
the agricultural university, secondary and elementary agri-horticultural educa- 
tion. Military education is in the hands of the Ministry of Defence while 
education in prisons and reformatories is looked after by the Ministry of Justice. 
It is obligatory for the Minister of Education, Arts and Sciences to give an 
annual report surveying the main activities and policy in the whole educaticnal 


field. 


These large administrative sectio 


Educaticnal Council.—The Educational Council advises the Minister of 
Education, Arts and Sciences on educational matters or bills to be. presented to 
the Parliament. The secretariat of the Council is in the Hague and it carries 


on the work through four departments. 
— The. Minister of Education, Arts and Sciences 


Supervision of Education. 
earries out the supervision work of all forms of education except the specialised 
branches. He works through an Inspector-General of Education and. 208 other 
officials, There are also 32 persons supervising physical education and 3 ins- 
There is a separate 


pectors supervising school buildings of primary education, 
inspector for music education and one for the training of tradespeople, Twelve: 


inspectors and eighteen advisors supervise agriculture and horticulture education, 
The Municipalities of large towns and religious organisations have their own 


inspecting staff. E 
School Hygiene.—In large municipalities 


a part of the municipal medical and health dep 
cipalities operate a joint school medical service, The doctors check up the 


physical health and mental condition of every pupil. During the primary school 
period each child is us , namely in the first, third and fifth 


Classes. The dentists, W detect and remove dental defects. 
The school medical servic the teaching staff also, Every two 
years, each teacher is me d to. detect tuberculosis infections. 


There is also a free school food and clothing scheme by which the pupils can 
take milk at cost price. 


R5 


the medical service is, generally, 
artment, while the smaller muni- 


ually examined thrice 
ho. visit regularly, 
e is applicable to 
dically inspecte 
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Management.—In general, education is both public and private, the RA 
being provided by the government or municipalities and the latter by priva i 
institutions, denominational or otherwise. The public institutions are regulate 
by law but the private ones, except for the requirements of efficiency, 90107 
freedom in the use of the technique of teaching and appointment of the en 
Staff. The governing bodies of the schools enjoy very great powers. Even t т 
Minister of Education, Arts and Sciences, possessing éxtensive powers, does nO 
interfere, his advice being optional. 


‘Infants’ Education 


Since 1956 infants' education is regulated by a special Act which prope. 
for the subsidies and adequate supervision. Though infant education Б E: 
compulsory, most of the parents take advantage of it. The age of bur. 
4 and that of leaving is 7. Fees are charged but concessions are granted on А 
grounds of poverty and the number of children of the family studying. Most 2 
the schools use the Froebel system while а few adopt the Montessori method. 


à -year 
"There is а two-year course for the training of teachers and a further two-yea 
course for the head master, 


Primary Education 


у Primary education is free and compulsory fora period of 8 years fox ү 
age groups б} and 143. Most of the children begin their ordinary prima А 
education at the age of six, continue till twelve and then join one of the роз 


primary schools. Compülsory attendance is not applicable to the children e 
have no permanent domicile; children whose parents are unwilling to se? 
them to far away schools an 


d mentally and physically handicapped children. 
However, Travelling Schools and Specialised Schools are provided for them. d 
Primary education js given in the ordinary, complementary, advance 
and specialised schools, Public primary education is the concern of ч 
municipalities while private education is given by various organisations: 
Generally there is one teacher for every 35 pupils. The scales of salaries at 
the same in both public and Private schools, The subjects taught are: ed 
writing, arithmetic, Dutch language, Netherl ш, 
Science, singing, drawing, physical culture, e 
conduct and needlework for i 


° . Religious educ 
hours but it is optional, 


ands history, geography, nat 


The Complementar: i пагеп 
y Primar h chi 
who start working i У Schools are mostly meant for the 


' mmediately after со i i hool-goinÉ 
Emphasis is laid оп Soci GE. compulsory: i 


al subjects and the devel t of manual skill 
Handwork is for boys anq needle ¢ development о chef 
Work for gi ; e tea 
for every 30 pupils, ог girls. Usually there is on 
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The Specialised Primary Schools are provided for physically and mentally 
handicapped children. Most of the parents send their deaf, dumb and blind 
children to these schools but the parents of the mentally defectives are rather 
reluctant. The Continuation Schools and Classes cater for the needs of the 
children of the barge-crews enabling them to complete their primary school 
course in three to four years. The Travelling Schools, similarly, provide 
education for the children of the workers at travelling fairs. 


The Advanced Primary Schools provide education to the children who 
have completed the course of the sixth form of an ordinary primary school. 
Generally there is one teacher for every 30 pupils. Teachers specialised. in 
Specific subjects teach French, German, English, General History, Mathematics 
and principles of Commerce in addition to the subjects taught in an ordinary 
primary school. Mostly there is a four-year course and in rare cases a three-year 
course. 

The training colleges for primary school teachers offer a five-year course in 
three stages of two two-year and one one-year courses. In the last year the 
instruction is more intensive in pedagogy, the Dutch language and literature, the 
cultural and social life of the Netherlands along with an essay in each of the 
The Certificate of Ability is awarded and the State encourages 


Special methods. 
to those who secure Additional Certificates 


and pays half of the study expenses 
for teaching specific subjects. 
` Secondary Education 

Unlike the primary school teachers the secondary school teachers teach 
only the subjects of their specialisation and are trained either at the university, 
private institutions or by tutors, in pedagogy, psychology, general education 
methods and teaching practice. They are paid according to the instructional 
hours with a provision for over-time work and serving in more than one insti- 
tution, Preparatory higher and secondary education is given 1n the grammar, 
modern grammar, lyceum and commercial schools. 

The Grammar Schools or Gymnasiums teach the classics including Greek, 
Latin and general literature, the Dutch language and literature, French, German, 


English, history, geography, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, physical 
education, drawing, music an 


а Hebrew as the optional subject. The course is 
of six years and is divided after the fifth form into À and и the former 
emphasising Greek and Latin and the latter the exact subjects. : 
т Schools or hogre burger schools have а five or six 


divided into А and B sections, both devoting the first three years 
| The А type emphasises social subjects and language 


thematics and natural sciences. дд, 


The Modern Gramma’ 
Years course 
in identical studies. 
While the B type stresses ma 
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ern grammar 
The Lyceum is a combination of the Hn E ues *: ipe a 
i vith a foundation cou 

: ing a five to six years course, wi рр. 
а. taught are: Dutch, French, German, ie НЕ 
Biss mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, Уз аа, aan 6 
tk, ph sical training and music apart from optional subj меа аве 

ИЫ ны modern grammar schools, the pupils of the lyceum 

the university examination. 


h Dutch, 
Commercial Day Schools with a three to four HA MRNA E i. A 
h, English and German with commercial corresponden ИЕ, 
oes s i and geography in relation to trade, commer M 
E я law, the constitutional history of s Net TÉ 
iR CER physics, chemistry, knowledge of Е pud AI 
and physical training. These pupils are also not eligible to "ind реке: 
Sity examination. Commercial Evening Classes also have a 
course, 


Technical and Vocational Education 


h ical and Voca- 
Specialised technical education is provided by the к аы т the 
tional Education Act of 1919. A few public schools ате ma 
municipalities while a majority of the institutions are private con: 


B mber, 
' The Elementary Technical Day Schools for Boys more than E i огай 
have a two to three and in exceptional cases four-years снег» P ost 
years and eight months of ‘the sixth form of an ordinary PW ay se paint- 
admitted, The trades taught are: wood working, metal Working, ou SAONE. 
ing, cycle repair, motor Cycle and motor car maintenance and и n Fach 
tailoring, shoe making, printing, baking, textile production and the ШЧ "lis 
School has, at least, a department for wood working and metal working. 


1 
j dar uccessfu 
Students are apprenticed to a factory for practical training. The s 
candidates are admitted to technical colleges. 


The Advanced Eleme 
experimental stage, 
Primary school or a 
technical day school 
with a year of practi 


in an 
ntary Technical Training Schools for Boys are B 
Pupils having done 4 three-years course in an adva i 
two-years course of а secondary school or an elemen М 
are admitted to these Schools, which offer a two-years дын 
Cal work. Some Technical Schools also teach їр Br 
nd surveying, chemical, physica id 
T-years course with a year of practi 
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the fishermen, engine-room overseers and the like; Factory Schools, either 
Sponsored by or conducted by large manufacturing concerns giving OG 
Professional training according to their needs. Technical Colleges teach archi- 
tecture, road construction and hydraulic engineering, mechanical and electrical 
engineering, The training of teachers for elementary technical education for 
boys is done in the evening hours. Two years are devoted to the theoretical 
Subjects and one year for practical subjects. The final training requires two 
years at evening classes or one year at day classes. There are also Specialised 
Training Colleges training in mining, textiles and leather work. 


The Domestic Economy Schools for Girls admit students who have passed 
the ordinary primary school course. A preliminary training is given in general 
education, elements of cooking, sewing and the care of the home and furnishings. 
The Rural Domestic Economy Schools instruct in special household training 
required on a farm, while the Advanced Elementary Domestic Economy Schools 
Specialise in specific occupations like domestic economists, with one or two-years 
course. The More Advanced Secondary Domestic Economy Schools give further 
Specialisation. The Art and Applied Arts and Crafts Schools working indepen- 
dently or attached to a technical college admit the diploma holders of an 
advanced primary school and train in drawing, painting, modelling, sculpture, 
textile designing, fashion and advertising, sketching, pottery, gold and silver 
work and industrial design. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Education 


The Elementary Agricultural Schools with a four-years course admit 
pupils of the ordinary primary schools. The Agricultural Vocational Schools 
train in dairying, poultry, farming, animal husbandry, flax growing and agri- 
cultural mechanism. General and specific courses are also given. The princi- 
ples of agriculture are taught in two winters. Instruction in farm management 
and agricultural book-keeping, theory and practice of fertilisers, plant diseases, 
farm administration and the feeding of the livestook. The Elementary Horti- 
cultural Schoolss are practically similar to the agricultural schools. The 
Horticultural Vocational School admit students possessing the certilicates of 
elementary horticultural school or of a general horticultural course, 


The Secondary Agricultural Schools lave 13 years course to train farmers. 
anced primary or elementary agricultural school and the 


The Agricultural Colleges have a three- 
d sub-tropics and 


A diploma of an adv: 
age of 16 are required for admission. 
years course, the training being directed to the tropics an 
The Elementary Horticultural education offers 489 courses 
ural education aims at further specialisation. 
r/2 to 2j years in 


general agriculture. 
Whlie the Secondary Horticult 
"Teacher training 'courses for primary school teachers cove 


‘various fields. 
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Social Pedagogical Education 


The social pedagogical education is a special social work d E: 
training for domestic help and helping the aged. The 14 years course а 
domestic family help requires the diploma of a preparatory or secondary m 
and the age of 18} years for admission. It includes training in ТОВ us a 
for youth organisation, child protection and the like. Schools for social worke E 
case work and supervisory duties for staff nurses offer a course for three ie à 
and four months. Some schools and Nursing Institutes have a course Y 
regional nurses, teachers, staff nurses and department heads. There are t 
Continuation Schools for case work and leadership. The boys and girls wh 


; : $ ma- 
have left school and started working are provided with a course in the for 
tion of character and personality. 


Art Education 


^ lic 
The State Academy for Fine Arts in Amsterdam and the Roman Catholi 


‘on in the 
Jan Van Eyck Academy in Maastricht are noted for higher education 1n th 
plastic art. 


Music education on а higher level is given at the Royal Conservatorium 
in the Hague and the Conservatoriums in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Utretch, 
Tilburg and Maastericht. Music institutes and schools provide music on 2 
Secondary and lower level, Education in the art of dancing is specialised by 
the Royal Conservatorium in the Hague. Schools and professional dance 
also give dancing lessons, Theatrical training is given to professional artists 
at the noted Academy of Dramatic Art in Amsterdam lasting for three years: 


Higher Education 
There are six universities and five high schools recognised for granting 
degrees. The Leyd 


еп, Groningen and Utretch are State Universities. The 
Amsterdam University is a municipali nstitution, while the Amsterdam Free 
University is a Protestant University and the Nijmegen University is а Catholic 
Concern. The high schools of university standard are the Technological univer 
Bite at Delft and Eindhoven and the Agricultural university at Wageninge: 
Which are State institutions, while the Economics universities at Rotterdam 
| | ate concerns and ge i -State institu- 
tions like the private universities, Ба COM ME i following 
i bor theology, mathematics, physics, literature. philosophy: 
veterinary, economics, politica] scie н І 


and Filburg are priv. 
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tion. The same is applicable to the students with foreign diplomas. Each 
university has its own Board of Curators which prepares the nomination list of 
Professors. The appointment of a professor without a doctorate needs the 
final approval of the Crown. The strength of the staff is not fixed. Along with 
the ‘ordinary’ professors, there are also ‘ associate’ or ‘ visiting professors ° 
who do part-time lecturing and are experts in non-university fields. There are 
also special professors to supplement certain fields of education like religious 
beliefs. Their appointments are made by various organisations which pay 
their expenses. " 
Conclusion 

The rise in population and the growing interest in the continued education 
account for the increase in the number of students, while increasing prosperity, 
more State grants, scholarships and interest-free loans, lengthening of the 
period of compulsory education, a net-work of various types of educational 
institutions, freedom of religious education and the extension of the democratic 
basis of education account for the increasing interest in continued education. 
Besides, the perfect execution of the Compulsory Education Act and the hearty 
co-operation of the parents, -have gone a long way in making illiteracy a thing 
of the past in the Netherlands. 
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L SOME SPECIAL ASPECTS OF A STANDARDISED M STEM 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN SCIENCE K.N. 


Introduction :—The investigator prepared an achievement test to p 
after the * Delta’ class for selecting suitable boys for the Scientific Group E 
Higher Secondary stage. The test consisted of 100 items (selected on и. was 
of curricular validity, difficulty value, discriminating value, etc.) an кы 
standardised on 2,190 students of 'Delta* class of 30 different institut! 88 
selected from ro different districts of U.P. The reliability of the test Mur d 
the empirical validity was 0.46 and the predictive validity was 0.57 (criteri 
being school science marks). 

The test consisted of 4 types of items, 


tion and matching. It had three main areas, viz., Physics, Chemistry E 
In this article details of an analysis of facts obtained in these three specific ar 
are discussed because the Tesults are of some significance to the field workers- 


wn 
Out of the total sample, a representative sample of 365 students was drav 
and the scores in the three Sub-areas were analysed. 


viz., multiple choice, recall, comple- 


d C 
í Analysis of the Data for the Sub-tests :—The following are the frequen y 
distributions of raw Scores as obtained by 365 students on the three sub-tests- 
TABLE No. x 


Frequency distribution of scores in Physics 


CHE ў 
59-54 I 
45-49 2 
40-44 5 
35-39 8 
30-34 19 
25-29 32 
20-24 1 
15-19 ЗБ 
10-І4 2 

5-9 
бв 
365 


| 
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TABLE: №. 2 
Frequency distribution of scores in Biology 


E 
IO-II : : у 
8-0 то 
Le (NIS 77 
45 j : 144. 
2-3 86 
0-1 44 
- TABLE- №. 3 
Frequency distribution of scores in Chemistry 
C. I. : 7, 
15-17 2 
12-14 19 
9-11 23 
GS 387 T42 
3-5 1102 ^ 
Eno. 17 
e 305 
: TaBLe No. 4 2 
Mean, Standard deviation and percentage of questions Л 


answered correctly on the average 


subtest | Мое] Mean ба E E 
— 
Biology -34 4:15 1:04 29-60 
Chemistry 20 6:93 2.88 34:65 
‘Physics 66 16:25 9:60 24:60 
“ioo 
students are able to answer сог- 


On the average, 


n Biology, 34-6576 
Physics are more 


d Chemistry. The i 


of the questions in Chemistry, 
difficult in nature 
tems in Physics 


Interpretation. of data :— 
Tectly 29.6% of the questions i 
“ind 24.6% in Physics. The questions in 
рое with. those of Biology an 
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have been given more weightage because this is considered by science teachers, 
research workers and experts as the subject of fundamental imporlance in 
higher studies and research. In Biology and Chemistry items, the knowledge 
tested is more of a factual nature and hence it was not considered desirable to 
give more weightage to these items. 


Coefficients of Correlation between the various sub-tests and scores, the total 
scores and the criterion: scores as calculated from the representative sample‘— + 
Inter-correlations among the three sub-tests, the total and the criterion scores 
were calculated. The results are summarised below :— 

x TABLE No. 5 


Showing the Correlation Matrix of the various sub-tests, 
the total and the criterion 


"PE 
Biology | Physics Chemistry Total Criterion 4 
Biology — 0.61 0.42 0.73 0.28 
Physics 0.61 S 0.36 0.94 0,46 
Chemistry 0.42 0,36 — 0.57 0,22 
Total 0.73 0.94 0.57 = 0.46 
Criterion 0.28 0.46 0,22 0.46 = 
РЕВИИ IE = 


Discussion of Resulis—It is obser 


р ved from the above data that the cor- 
relation b 


; indicatin, 


Я is fulfilled 1 high 
coefficient of correlation between Phys NU мене De 


correlational figures between the sub-te: 
criterion, the reasons are obvious, viz 
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based on essay type of examination etc. It is hoped that if the test scores are 
Correlated against the scores of another standardised achievement test in 
Science, better correlational figures shall be obtained. 


IL. INFLUENCE OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ON TEACHING SKILL 
S. B. KAKKAR 


That to acquire knowledge of Educational Psychology is а * must’ for 
Professional competence and growth of a teacher is generally accepted. Educa- 
tional Psychology builds up a background for understanding and meeting a 
wide variety of class-room problems; it, together with other basic courses 
especially the Philosophical and Sociological bases of Education, goes a long way 
towards the making of a good teacher. Although it is in no way an embodi- 
ment cf teaching techniques, yet it helps the teacher to grasp general principles 
—principles which help him perform all the tasks entrusted to him. The ideas 
imbibed through a knowledge of educational psychology are keys to an integrat- 
ed conception of the school, A course in Educational Psychology leads to the 
teacher's continuing development; it has a considerable bearing on matters— 
educational and professional. As distinct from other teachers the teacher 
teaching educational Psychology is teaching about teaching. Hence he becomes 
self-conscious of whether his own teaching conforms to the principles he com- 
mends to his students. All the same the investigator feels that the under- 
standing of the principles of educational Psychology influences teaching skill. 
It was with this assumption that he took up the present experiment. 


Procedure 
(i) The matks i 
of Government Training College, 
Were compared to their marks in Шеш 
little before their theory examination. 


pSychology before the first examination Was 50%. 
(ii) Their second achievement in Educational Psychology after they had 


i i hievement in teach- 
syllabus was compared with their second achieve 


n Educational Psychology secured by 153 teacher-trainees 
Jullundur in the First Essay-type examination 
first teaching skill examination held a 
The syllabus covered in educational 


Covered 100% 


ing skill examination held subsequently. | 
(iii) The two achievements in Educational Psychology were mutually 


e two in teaching skill. , 


со e th mM 
Vm S hievements in Educational Psychology 


iv) The average of Ше two ac c i " 
Was PME with the average of the two achievements in teaching skill 


(v) The achievement in Educational Psychology of those. DAC 
difference of 4 or less marks. in the two evaluations was compared to thei 


Sorresponding achievements in teaching skill. 
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~~ dvi) Tlie'achievemeht in Educational Psychology of those showing а 


; ч h 3 iB 
difference'of:15:0r more marks in the two evaluations was compared to the 


corresponding achivement in teaching skill. 


The answerbooks of Educational Psychology each time were marked by: 


different examiners. The practical skill of each candidate was assessed by 
different examiners each time. 


Statistical analysiss of the data, upto correlation coefficient derived through 
Pearson Product-moment method, was attempted. 
Data in. Brief : 


Averages :—Mean of the Ist evaluation in. Educational Psychology ‚ 3235 
Mean of the 2nd evaluation in Educational Psychology FAO; 
Mean of the Ist evaluation in Teaching Skill ES 
Mean of the 2nd evaluation in Teaching Skill. -52 


Correlation Coefficients Achievement of 153 students 


т. 'r' between Ist Evaluation in Educational Psychology and Ist 


Evaluation in Teaching Skill! =.6т 
`2. 'r' between 2nd Evaluation in Educational Psychology and 2nd 

Evaluation in Teaching Skill =.68 
3. 'r' between Ist and 2nd Evaluation in Educational Psychology. silks 
С, 


` between Ist and 2nd Evaluation in Teaching Skill Шш) 


5. 'r' between Evaluation in Educational Psychology -and that in 
° ° =~ teaching skill ( taking aver. 


age of the two evaluations in each : 
саѕе) АЙ АС атал а 278.02 
Achievement of 45 students who show a difference of 4 or less 
marks in their two evaluations in Educational Psychology 
6. ` ‘т’ between Ist and 2nd Evaluation in Educational Psychology. 25 
7. ‘г’ between Ist and 2nd Evaluation of Feaching Skill я 74 
8. 'r' betweén Ist Evaluation in Educational Psychology and Ist > 
achievement in Teaching Skill . =ў? 


9: ‘г’ between 2nd Evaluation in Educational Psychology. and 2nd 
Achievement in Teaching Skill, 799 


Achievement of I9 student 


i S who show a difference of 15 or 
‚ More marks in their 


| Wo achievements in Educational Psycho- 

ову. ^ : p 
10. 22, between Ist and 2nd Evaluation in Educational Psychology. “57 
тї. ‘г’ between Ast and 2nd Evaluation in Teaching Skill LE 
12. 'r' between rst Evaluation in 


Evaluation їй Teaching Skil, 


13. ‘т’ between and Evaluation 11 Educational’ psyatiolggy айа ана. 
Evaluation in Teaching Skill elo rat аш; ее SBS 


| 
н 
| 
[ 
i 
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Findings with reference to the above data :— 

(a) ‘r’sat I, 2, 5, 8,9, 12 & r3 vary from „бт to .72. The ‘г’ being 
considerably high and fairly consistent indicate that the knowledge of Educa- 
tional Psychology may positively influence Teaching Skill. i : 

(b) ‘r’sat т, & 2 show increasing correlation between E Î 
Psychology and Teaching Skill. So do the ‘r’sat 12 & 13. It may indicate 
that greater the knowledge of Educational Psychology greater Ср tlie 
Teaching Skill. RO ler, 

(c) “Fat 3/6 & то show that Essay Typé' examinations so often decried) 
in Educational Psychology may; not beso bad, The correlations between 2 of 
such evaluations seem to be fairly high and the students’ achievements in the 
two examinations fairly consistent. ec : 1 

(d) 'r'sat4,7 & тт show that the two evaluations of Teaching Skill 
are fairly correlated and the, students' achievement in Teaching Skill , quite 
consistent. ; : : 7 RS = 
(e) Findings at (c) & (d) above indicate that those whose achievement 
in Educational Psychology is consistent may be 5 consistent in their 
achievement in Teaching Skill. 

(f) 'r's at 8 and 9 show that these 45 students when equipped with 
greater knowledge of Eduéational Е did not iu аз зяб“ їй | their 


Teaching Skill as others did. VES 


Limitations 
т. The tests in Educational Psychology, being ordinary essay-type, are 


not standardized nor are the evaluations in teaching skill so. Both the 
examinations may not satisfy the- E criteria of; a test though these are 


very well-tried examinations. 
2. The gain in the knowledge of Educational Psychology may not He 


exclusively due to covering more syllabus ‘in the subject, but it may partly be 
due to many ‘other factors (like experience, transfer of learning from ‘other 
subjects etc. ) none of which was controlled in the experiment. 3 

3. The gain in teaching skill may not be wholly due to the ace 
knowledge of Educational Psychology; it may ee sa d з 
knowledge of Educational Philosophy EU other: su es s ; 


Which were not controlled. Е 
The experiment yields findings pe need further vetification ‘thr 
UL zc озі 
Р proved Rud 2 4 


similar апо: im 


NEWS 
AND 


VIEWS 


S 
I. UNESCO MEETING ON THE PSYCHOLOGY. OF ADOLESCENT: 


om 
An international master plan to help teenagers and Бао ста К 
becoming social rebels was outlined by experts in youth behaviour at a me 
convened in Paris by Unesco on June 14, 1962. 


Discussions were focused on the many different types of behaviour z 
young people ranging from juvenile delinquents to those, often potential апы: n 
scientists and writers, whose rebellion against accepted standards and traditions 
led them into eccentricities which were a manifestation of а strong personality : 
Failure to do well at school, and family tensions were spotlighted as major 


causes of maladjustment. The necessity of defining and studying normal 
behaviour as well as the extremes was also stressed. 


Some adolescent problems are temporary and can be overlooked. Others 
are of major importance because the 


y create burdens for society which can 
be reduced. 


Social changes on a world scale create 
people in every country and class, 
of a world where populations are gri 
plexity, education is a common d 
frequently unrealistic. 


conditions which confuse young 
Youth has to face and meet the problems 
Owing ; technologies are increasing in com- 
emand and occasionally short in supply and 


It was agreed that the problems of youth are more acute and attention is 
drawn more frequently to them be 


cause in the modern world adolescence begins 
earlier and ends later than formerly. 

To help youth surmount the difficulties particular to its status the experts 
emphasised the need for better knowledge of what young people think and do: 
Recognising and understanding the problems is not, however, a remedy. The 
conditions in which youth can adjust happily have to be defined and new 
methods of study and evaluation 


of human behaviour must be evolved. 
To this end a basic survey 


of existing information studies and experiments 
were proposed, An attempt wı 
school life (one of the main cau 
and parents could be taught 


Ll —— — d— n — — ——Ó——— eee 
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conditions of a higher school level or of their first job. To prevent the normal 
state of rebellion which exists in this young people, who feel adult but are not 
treated as such; from becoming harmful and anti-social, different forms of 
guidance would be planned. Boarding school hostels, and auxiliary lessons 
would also be planned for youngsters who were either in danger of becoming 
delinquents or had already done so. 

Unesco was asked to help to put this blueprint for national youth services 
and for psychologists into effect by appointing a programme specialist to the 
‘Organisations Youth Division of the Department of Education and by adapting 
eries of chosen works in several languages. Unesco was 


and translating a s 
ethods and techniques with a 


requested to draw up an inventory of new m 
bibliography- 

In attempting to pinpoint some of the causes of abnormal juvenile 
behaviour the experts, contrary to popular public belief, did not think that the 
influence of violence in films, television and books was a major feature of 
juvenile crime. The problems of girl delinquents were also evoked. These said 
the experts are often overlooked because they are less aggressive than boys, 
and their behaviour attracts less attention. Many of the experts however 
believed that as a group girls were harder to treat. 

И, SOME FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT AMERICAN EDUCATION 


There are nearly 2,000 Colleges and Universities in the United States, 
including : 
Co-educational Institutions 3o 1,471 
Colleges for теп 95 222 


Colleges for women 248 
75% of American youth complete Secondary School. 


45% of Secondary School graduates go on to College. 
5594. of College students earn Bachelor's degrees. 
18% of these later earn Master's degrees. - 

13% of college graduates earn Doctor's degrees. 


y comes from, based on average annual cost to 


Here's where the mone 


the student : Ы 
Student's earnings ag 23% 
Parent's contribution 85 6195 
Scholarships Ог 9% 
Other sources (loans etc.) + 7% 

INDIA 


NIVERSITIES NEEDED IN 
commended the opening of 12 


mission has rec 
e federal or unitary types, during the Third 


III. TWELVE NEW U 
The University Grants Com 
-new universities, including ах of th 
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Plan: period.’ It has éxpréssed the view that it! would:be desirable to have at 
least: one unitary or federal university in each State. аи 
ї А unitary university is without separate colleges and a y dm dd 
bas constituent colleges within the limits of a city. dies universiti vin e 
pared to an affiliating university, have greater opportunities for prom 
standards, particularly at the post-graduate arid research levels. D. 
Wc jurisdiction of 4 unitary or a federal university is generally E 
to a campus or fo tlie limits of a city. Much of the university whe à cay 
Зп departments of the university ог institutions located close d de San 
( though occasionally Some institutions of the university may exist ou 
limits). - Sol Ms : A, 

^ an affiliating university, post-graduate work is usually uper 
among a number of colleges and often the standard of the weaker pom 
tends to determine the standard and pace of progress of the whole university. 


According to the interim recommendations of the expert up 
federal universities should be established at Bangalore, Poona, Hyderabad at 
‘either Madras or Madurai. Indore and Jodhpur-Jaipur have been recommende 
for either federal or unitary universities, j 

Bangalore has been considered by the Committee as one of the most suit- 
&ble places for the'establishment of a hew university of the federal type as this 
city fulfils most-of: thé conditions 'éssential-for'süch ancdnstitution, ; 

With regard to Poona, 
Committee has expressed the 
ing type could bé established 


lira Pradesh. The Committee has said 


а federal type of University in Madras 
State—either located’ in Madras or Madurai, р 


There are at pres 
higher learning which 
Commission Act. 


1V. FINANCE CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION IN MAHARASHTRA 

The creation’ 6f an education finance 
of secondary and University ed 
Будве Maharashtra State Gove 


Corporation to meet the rising needs 
ucation in Maharashtra is being contemplated 
Inment, . The. sources. of funds for the corpora- 
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tion and a scheme for granting loans to organisations conducting secondary 
schools or intending to start them are under discussion. If legislation is necess- 
ary for starting the corporation, a Bill, embodying the scheme, will be introduc- 
ed in the Nagpur session of the legislature. If по legislation is necessary, the 
corporation may be created before November. ` 

The scheme was discussed at a conferenee of management representatives 
from secondary schools in the city at Sachivalaya, the Education Minister 
Presiding, on August 2, 1962. 

The main problem facing secondary school 
;parts of the State, is finding class room accommodation for the increasing num- 
ber of pupils seeking admission, 

The Education Minister has already issued instructions for collecting 
statisticg on the accommodation needed in schools in the city and the districts. 
The strength of pupils in Standards IV and VII in all the schools will be found 
by September to assess the additional accommodation needed from the next 


academic year. 

VI Loans from the corporation will be available 

buildings, staff quarters, playgrounds, libraries and laboratories. 
A suggestion under consideration is that the loans may be recovered by 

the corporation from the Government grants made to the institutions. 

Organisations in Bombay city seeking a loan will have to satisfy an 
"additional condition. They will be entitled to a loan only to the extent that 
they sell the debentures of the corporation. An organisation, which can sell 
‚ debentures: of the value of Rs. 1,00,000 for instance, will be able to seek a loan 


“to that extent. 
The corporation will pay 4 pe 
to it and grant loans at 6 per cent, 


s in Bombay, as well as other 


for school, college and hostel 


r cent interest on the funds made available 
keeping 2 per cent to meet administrative 


charges. + 
n of Rs. 50 lakhs for loans for school and 


Out of the Third Plan provisio т sch 
college buildings, the unspent amount of Rs. 40 lakhs may be available for the 


corporation. 
The corporation may ta 
‘now invested in postal saving 


amount to Rs. 17° lakhs. 
The corporation will also 


payment, 
t ————— 


condary Teachers’ Provident Fund, 


ke over the Se 
The fund is stated to 


s on 2$ рег cent interest. 


float debentures, the Government guaranteeing 


E 
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d 
areata Кт бта by SHRI CHANDRASHEKHAR BHATT, Agra, Gaya Prasa 
and Sons, 1961, pp. 11 + 260, Rs. 7-50. 


The book under review is perhaps the first publication in Hindi p ca 
as a medium and tool of education. Dramatisation as a tool of ers s ke 
tion has gained ground in the recent years with the growing realisa 3 Жж. 
effectiveness of audio-visual material їп class-room as EEOC а, Mer 
provides historical, philosophical, psychological and pedagogical gan me 
of dramatisation as a medium of instruction. . The discussion is very signi A 
for the class-room teacher, social education worker and the school administra 


lt would have considerably added to the practical usefulness of the ak 
had the author added a few chapters showing, through elucidation and e 7 
tions, how dramatisation can be used in teaching different school subjec Es 
The book, as it is, is a shade more theoretical. If the author can cut чоп; d 
the second edition, some of its historical and philosophical discussion 220; 
devote more space to discussing and illustrating dramatisation as a medium ш 
instruction it would serve better the practical needs of teachers, 


D. M. DESAI 


Condilioning and Learning г 
by George A. Kimble, 
London W, C- 


by HILCARD AND Margulis, Revised Rn 
Publ. Metheun and Co, Ltd., 36 Essex Street Strand, 
2, 1961, pp. viii + 590. d 

This work by С. А. Kimble i: 


standard work on Conditioning an 


The original work wa: 
in conditioning and also th 
in the field, 


S based upon the autho: 


i rk 
t's own experimental WO 
€ work 
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within some of the other fields, such as cerebral physiology, mental hygiene, 
personality and the higher mental processes. They have acknowledged that 
* the examination of the relation of conditioning to other basic learning experi- 
ments has at other points revealed serious gaps in our knowledge, which future 
experimentation must fill." Since the first publication in 1940 vast improve- 
ment in experimental technology, enormous amount of research and new 
theories have seen the light of the day and it is most appropriate that the work 
of the revising author G. A. Kimble presents a further effort to fill in some 
gaps or even to build a new bridge between conditioning and learning under 
the influence of new tools and developments. 

The revised edition has been, it should be said, almost a new edition based 
on facts in the old edition. The new book is indeed an improvement and more 
true to its title inasmuch as it has retained and expanded only those topics that 
pertain chiefly to the relation between conditioning and learning. More space 
given to the exposition of problems of reinforcement and motivation, viz. para- 
meters of reinforcement, secondary reinforcement, general theories of reinforce- 
ment, mechanisms of reward and motivation and learning, as well as separate 
bulk of discussion on generalisation and discrimination enables the reader to 
have an up-to-date information essential for understanding. It is creditable to 
the reviser who, paying all due respect to the masters, has laboured to collect as 
much data as possible, and has triumphantly and beautifully put all facts as 
well as alternative conceptions of the nature of learning in some more useful sort 
of order. At the same time it is true that in spite of expansions and modi- 
fications this revision including a vast amount of relevant experimental evidences 
has retained the essential characteristic of the parent edition, viz. that of being 
basically an empirical rather than theoretical approach. 

The new author, like the old authors, gracefully accepts the value of future 
ards evolving a finished theory of learning; yet the well- 
organised and ordered material in the new book represents the author’s unique 
contribution towards the direction of formulation of a better theory than is now 
available. It is hoped that all post-graduate students and researchers as well as 
teachers in psychology will gain much with little effort from the strenuous effort 


of the author to systematise his gains. 


к ^ ndi 


experimentation tow: 


A. S. PATEL 


ence: Explorations with Gifted Students by JACOB 


Creativity and Intellig 
W. Jackson, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1962, 


Хү, GETZELS' and PHILIP 
рр. хүп + 293. 


As the alternate gist- 
uthors 


title of this book indicates it is a report of explora- 
tory rch. Thea had been out to find out the differentiating qualities 
research. 
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of. creative adolescents and intelligent adolescents; the adolescents with WC 
moral traits and those.with high social adjustment. Some of the aS 
under study are quite elusive and the authors have to part M saben 
descriptions. There are no ready-made, reliable tools available od * @ 
measurements required. The authors have carefully selected and deyise a 
able tests for differentiating the four groups under study. бон stu x 
are made with reference to intelligence, scholastic performance, interests, E 
tudes, aspirations, parental attitudes, family background, sense of humour, i 
A number of significant differences in the various groups have been observed. 


The first two chapters deal with the selection and Comparison of ds 
groups of adolescents with high IQ, but no high scores on creativity; a үм 
high scores on creativity tests with no high IQs.. The observation that Е ре e 
groups are not different in their school achievements is striking especially 
those who tend to depend too much upon IQs as the predictors of school achieve 
ments. Another interesting observation is that in spite of similar scholastic 
performance the teachers tend to choose the adolescents with high IQs as 
desirable students rather than those who scored high on creativity. Chapter 
three is devoted to the discussion of the observations in the context of theories 
of thinking and creative production and education. 
these observations “have implications for further 
learning and also for teachers and parents. ” 
in school procedures have been suggested. 


А : E P e 
explorations in psychosocial excellence—excellence of character and excellenc 


Of soical adjustment. The two Categories are selected because of “ the shift in 
our social and educational 


The authors remark that 
research in thinking eel 
Some lines of change in thinking 
The fourth chapter covers the 


project undertaken, wit 


h thought Provoki 
The book is sure to Prove a very effective stimulant for thought- 
, teachers, Parents and t 


he research workers in the field. 
T. P. LELE 


Education in World. Perspective ШЕЕ 


d, Ем : t and 
Brothers, $4.75, pp, гот, MET JOHN Hucnes, Harpe 
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of Vassar College. The contributors to the discussions: were representatives 
“| from many countries like Nigeria, South Africa, Pakistan, India, Argentina, 
WP Germany, Greece, Lebanon, Iran, Great. Britain, Sweden, United States. The 

Papers give.a picture of educational thinking depicting the energy and imagina- 

tion, intelligence and drudgery that has been going on all over the world to 

plan education for an emergent society. The discussions cover three areas: 
lopments, political relationships, and the relation of 
In the words of a Vassar Colloge student the general 
till act together.” 


economic and social deve 
the individual to society. 
|^ impression left is that “ the minds of the world can s 
problems was felt, particularly because the world 
“а changing world, in which to 


The urgency of the 
that we live in, as described by delegates, is 
live....is not only to be in the midst of change but to be met every day with 


the problems and challenges that the new world emerging around us throws 
| up." (Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, South Africa ) ог“ a dynamic world that has 
changed almost beyond recognition within the last decade," (Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, India), or “ our century—this turbulent, anxious, too often tragic 
and cruel century, yet so full of adventure and creative imagination "' ( Mrs. 
Ketty A. Stassinopóulou, Greece) or a world in which “ the crisis of our times 
affects all of us, whatever our race,” (Mrs. Barbara Ward, Great Britain ). 
Round this description, the women who met at Vassar College campus, bring 
out many lucid points, both diverse and wholesome: The: total impression 
created by these women is that of a plea to the world to do something to 
satisfy the world’s second greatest hunger—the hunger for knowledge. 

In a brief review, the merits of papers and addresses cannot be brought 
out. However, the attention of the readers is drawn to the papers of Mrs. Ward, | 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal and Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean. Above all, the article of the 
editor Mr. Hughes must be read and digested. Ў 

The volume has many merits. The most remarkable fact is the optimistic | 
mote that runs through its papers and addresses, One is tempted to reproduce 
the dialogue from Voltaire's Candide, as quoted by Vera Dean, Says Pangloss, 
` «Now let us sit here among the ruins and talk about perfect harmony; ” Candide 
“Let us not talk about perfect harmony, because there is no such thing.” | 
«“ But let us try, before we die, to make sense of life." It is 
ders of this. Journal, will welcome this volume and read it to 


replies, 
| And then he adds, 
- hoped that the rea! 

à ke sense of life. : 
endeavour to таке І. J. BHATT 


Let the Children Write: by MARGARET LANGDON, pu 
London, Price Sh. 6 6d., рр. 72+ 


The book contains ап ассо 
She. vividly describes t 


blished by Longmans, 


unt of Mrs. Langdon’s intensive writing exper | 
ments he incentive.to writing she could arouse in.the:. 
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ils’ work. 
‘children and the results obtained including some examples of the s d 
Language teachers who are confronted with the persistent problem of m 
the pupils write will find the book useful and inspiring. ec 


R 
Read for Fun Books One to Four: by C. S. BHANDARI, J. W. SPENCE 


i =50 nP. 
and S. К. Ram; published by Orient Longmans, Calcutta, price Rs. 0-50 п 
each. 


The present set supplies a long-felt need for graded and interesting E 
for supplementary reading for the beginners. The books have been w E 
within a controlled vocabulary and structures and will help the young rea ed 
considerably in unconsciously assimilating and consolidating the words a 
structures already learnt. 
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